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Accustomed to devote to financial enqai^ 
a considerable portion o*' the few l^ure hota$' 
to be spared from a daily aUcadance on offi- 
cial duties, and the necessary occupations of a 
‘numerous family, I have turned my thoughts, 
in thosor moments, with no slight degree of 
anxiovts attention, to the int^estiog question; 
which has of late so generally occupied the 
pifldic mind, on the state of the circulating 
vnediutiii and especially .supposed , 
ciation of itiat part of it supplied by the paper 
issues of the Governor atiid Company of the , 
Bank’of England, 

On a subject of such geueml interest, It was 
natural to expert that general concord s,houl4 
be excited^ and tliat a discussion alijopk p g^. 
nttol, should be the nece^ary .consequci^* 

But it^ is, greatly to be lamented, that|.^n 
points relating to the’ptactical badness of llie 
wqrld, it >8 Ipo inocb ' ffie ^ouslom for those 
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who offer Ihe assistance, of;, tbeir opinio 
the public, instead of bringing forward 
facts, capable of proof by matberaati^l 
monstralion, rather to sho^i, their' ingenu 
by involving simple effects in complicate ai* 
abstract theories ; for the support of which, 
they are obliged to trust either to mis-stated 
pretnisesj/or strained deductions. And wc arc 
constantly referred io prhidpJes doubtful, 

and frecjuentiy uscles.’i in practice, whilst vve 
should be occupied in considering actual eon- 
♦cqucnccs ; and .ippiying, where necessary, 
ivl)oksome remedies. ^ 

On the present occasion, a variety, of opi- 
^liona have been put in circulation ; of N^ich 
the first rank, amongst those in favour of the 
■upposed dcpi'cciaiion, must certainly be as- 
signed to the Pwc{x>rt of a Committee of the 
ilousc of Commons, and to a pamphlet sub- 
sequently publish<?d in support of that opi- 
nion, by an Honourable Member of the Com- 
mittee, who, however modesily he may * esti- 
mate bis own talents, is arkncwledged to have , 
jihllcd the cQuiidcntial and laborious office of 
iSiecrctary to the Treasury, with an ability §ei- 
equalled, and,'^ 1 most sincerely hclieye, 
never yet surpassed. 


* T’tcface to *• The Questioaf Stated and Exsir.i^ed ■’ 
P. *iS* ■ ^ , ' ' 



Peel in'g,' *’ as f roy. KaQOi!i^ble''’i!yicnd-‘- 
all lljc 3(10111*4110^ 6( i^ubjtc re^jietit,'; 
and inecea^ed by the wa«nth ‘o^''|^4hna1 re- 
gard ajsd prH'ate friendship, I caiJ«bt; he so ior^ 
aent^ible of thejgreat weight of his ■opiniop.v as 
hot to dread the extent of theif influeEicc*; 
when !' ibhik th?-m deduced froin n??conceived 
conclusions, and likely i6 lead to dangerou# 
conseqitenccs. 

It is certainly the undoubted duty of e than 
true Englishroan to support and vindica^’^^ ihatf 
credit, of his native country at all vimt Undted 
rendered more especially so at the p- 
jneot, when, in all prohahility, thd f principle of 
of a« enslaved continent rests its la to uiicrfcre 
success on the ability of Britain to-Su^o transac- 
itmncible seamen, and her gallant al, should 
daunted soldiers, in the cause of frecTiarocrs 
against the bonjfejs of plunderers who haacP* 
wiistcd the hdfest regions oDEiirapc, and man 
laiired th- i'uil with the lavished bipod of iltf^* 
peaceful inhabbants, But.it is equally his dut^. 
tijot to deceive l*is countrymen, nor, by glos^-- 
^it>g oyer any real misfortune, to lead fhem, by 
tfc® sanction of a name, "from the true course 
due and wholesome enquiry,* f I bshall, 
thereforr;, endeavour to. keep the- midvlfe path ; 
nor will it be mv aittiy on tite One hand, to 
iinf’'j£c them iwrgtt'tbat we a^e'pt'isscd bylKa'i.y . 
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burthens, and that tnir resources require strict 
and ceconoraical management, any more than 
to omit tcHing them, on the other, „lhat those 
burthens, though weighty, arc not intolerable 
that our resources, if wisely husbanded, are 
equal to every thing ;;iliat can be required from 
them ; and that, at any rate, in the alternative 
Ixtween the weight under which we already la- 
w, and the heavy hand of aii enraged and 
iicss adversary — he who never entertained 
gilt of pity for any human misery, and 
resist harbours not a sentiment but such 
,‘ake delight in — that in such an al- 
herei^gjjj^ot be a moment s h'tsitation 
oice to (jeeided on. 

..rcewith my. Honourable Friend most 
iftcly in the p-.-opri(ty of deprecating 
,cry thing like party.spih;t^ or political hosti- 
lity, on a question, in the ca.im and deliberate 
discussion of ■ which all are epu;i>t]y interested j 
and winch may be so incontroverlib’. lv demon- 
strated by the clear and correct view or " a few 
plain , and unsophisticated Gicts ; but ti ’ aim 
which it has, nevertheless, lK*cn already 
evinced, that the ablest and Jno&t upright 
men may draw very diifcrcut cooclqsions * ' 


■* « Cos.-dcms'tif nij o«-iihi3biliry,;!talltimfs,to»at!:(/m 
* i^ience, oc .ibicii-.jien ot th^. ajosi eminent taients. have 
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< . ■ijj ,■ 

' V , ' ' ^ ‘ * ' . j , 

The rcstrioilmjf of Bank paymetits is cor- 
iccdy stafed, by the Honourable Secretary, 16 ,; 
have been intended raerely as «n ' iwpedienf* 
originating' in necessity, and |<teterri»iDablc . 
whenever that* necessity should r^se: fOr tis ' 
late illustrious, and cvcr-Jo-be-lamented Iriehdp ; 
expressly asserfbd, in the House o" Commons, 
on the aSth of February 1757, answer to an 
observation of Sir Williana Pulteney’s, — ** That 
iiothhig couid be furtlier from his inteiitrm, than 
the ptoposition of a permanent measure ; and ihat^ 
cn the. contrary f he had no objection to a limited 
time being fixed fr its operaiiojiS.'" 

• And, indeed, the first regulating principle of , 
a ■ffise govcrnrnciit is, at all times, to interfere 
.as little as possible with mercantile transac- 
tions. Commerce, generally speaking, should 
be left as free and as unfetleved as the streamers 
of the bark on vrhich she wafts her rich pro- 
ductions from one climate to another. 

That abundance, of circulation - is the great 
source if opidmce and I allow, also, 

to be one of those propositions rharacterijsed 
by the processors of rhetoric as beirig neither 
Irue nor false ; for though I am inclined to 


disagreed, 1 offer, wit!) the greatest dcfetcnce, what I have . 
thus written, ti> Your Majesty’s considcratioDi”, ^ ... 

' Lnd Llvjt^tii>ooY’j Lttitr tosk i^IK«^ 
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• untur with the gcacral opiaioiis of thc^JIo- 
^ nourablc JJaronct in regard to the state of 
our currency, yet, in the pre'>cnt instance, I 
undoubtedly think he has mistaken the ef*p 
feet for the caus^ ; an abundant circulation is 
rather the certain comeqMnce of strength and 
opulence, t^au the cause of them j unless so 
far, indeed, as the operations of that conse- 
quence may be ctFectivc of an additional re* 
production of the oiigiiial cause. 

, Neither can I allow, any more than Mr. 
llunkisbon, the coi redness of “ a tuiU-regtAulett 
fuper tutnney^ with a ttriam pioporihn of com," 
aa a gcud.il definition of money. We hc'>^c 
certainly befoic our eyes a convincing ptOof 
that a well-regulated paper currency with S 
certain proportion of coin, will answer att 
the jiurposLS of money; but if I were asked - 
for a genera) and correct definition of that 
which constitutes money -f, I should call it, 


• Pitfatorj' AdveitKempnt to Sir John Sinclair's Obser- 
vdlious on Ucpoit of Uie Bullion ^mmittee, p. 7, 
t I am not an are that any author has, J' }et, gnreii 
a strktiy o rrcLt, and onivus.illv ,ipphcablt,^dLfiniticni of 
1 cannot at this moment utollc't aii\ pass^f ta 
Adam bnuth, schercin he attempts it, though in m uy he 
l.lfks of lu aiJi^rnty tj tleitmmtn atuiiianct «/ the •U/<»<l,Qi 
Its bttiig itf't/tHth t«nfiiunikd^tth%i.eiilih, frem •a.ltuhit li'ffti* 


tliat'S.r hut *ht rte/eU 

It ts MetJorneimts-MitiJuilt m eur meauifi^ 

i. od • 
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that circulating medium^ of whatever sort or kmdy 
whether paper or metallic^ or partly hothy which. 


some obscure reference to the goods *vi3hch can be had in exchange 
for itf or to the /toiver of purchasings which the possession f it con- 

*9eys, Sir VA’illiam Petty observes, that money is under^ 

stood to be the uniform^ieasure of the value of all commodities ; 
and then he proceeds to speak of the proportioivof value be- 
tween pure gold and silver. Mr. Locke says, that two me- 

tahs and silver ^ cannot be the measure of iommercfs both 

C* ■ 

together s in any cotmti y \ because the measure of com mei ce mint 
be perpetually the same^ invariable^ and keeping the same propoi- 
tion of value in all its parts. An oun.cb of sjlver is 
, ALWAYS EQUAL TO AN OUNCE OF SILVER; A^D AN 
OUNCE OF GOLD, TO AN OUNCE OF GOLD; but gold and 
silver* change their value one to another ; one metals therefore^ 
alone cam. he the money of account and contracts and the measm e of 
commerce in any country. This by no means affords any^thing 
like a general definition of money ; exclusive of the ^nd 
practical error in not discovering the fluctuation of value to 
which each metal is constantly liable, with respect to itself, 

in the different states of coin and bullion. Mr. Harris 

avoids this stumbling-block, but agrees with him on the 
other points, yet still is deficient as to any general definition 
of the term money. Neither can I assent to Mr. Hu.ski-.^on’s 
^analysis of the word— because, amongst several other rea- 
sons, I find him asserting that, “ It is of the essence of money 
to possess intrinsic value and that he will not allow any 
thing but the precious metals to bq^ included under that title, 
contrary to the known practice of many, and, indeed, almost 
all nations on*'the globe. 

Sir James Sleiiart comes nearer to my ideas of a correct 
, view of the subject, in the following passages : ‘‘ The metals 
havens* UtJg performed the use of that n'onty and^ coin Itave 
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hy the common consent ami common confidence of any 
society y is generally and lawfully received as the 


become almost synonimous^ although in their princtplts they hi 
^uite different. The first things therefore^ to he done in treating 
cf money ^ isy to separate two ideas^ which^ hy being blended to^ 
gether^ have very greatly contributed tf^throw a cloud over the 
whole subject Moneys which 1 call of account^ is no more than an 
arhitt ary scale of equal parts^ invented for measuring the respect 
tive value <f things vendible, 

Mon^ if accounty therforSy is quite a different thing front 
money coiny and might exist y although there was no such thing 
in the world as any substance which could become an adequate 
end Jtropoft tonal equivalent for every commodity, * 

Could gold and silver coin pet form exactly the office of mo^ 
neyy it would be absmd to introduce any othef meas^e f value i 
but there are moral and physical ineapacities in the meters which 
prevent their performing the functions of a scale, 

** Money y strictly and philosophically speakingy ts^ as has been 
saidy an ideal scale of equal pat ts, 

** That money y therforcy which constantly preserves an equal 
ofahiCy which poises it self y as it wercy in a just equilibrium be^ 
tween the fluctuating proportion of the value f thingSy is the only 
pe? manent and equal scale hy which value can be measure^^ 

** Of this kind of money y and of the possibility of establishing 
have two examples ; the first among one f the most 
knowing — the second among the most ignorant y nations f t^ 
world. The Bank of Amsterdam presents us with the oncy the 
Coast of Angola with the iffier, * 

** ^ banco has a more determinate value than a pound 
ff or silver ; it is an unit which the iavention of meuy 

instructed in the arts of contmerccy has found out, 

“ This Bank money stands invariahUy like a rock in the sea* 
ytctrdtkg t, t^idtal aondurd art tht frica ^ all ikihgsre^ 
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common measure and equivalent of all intern- 
changeable articles. 


gulatedf and very few peolile can tell exactly what it depends 
upon. The precious metal-, with their intrihsic 

VALUE, VARY WITH REOAPwD TO THIS COMMON MEA- 
SURE, LIKE EVERY jR?THER THING. jd pound of gold^ a 
pound f silver^ a thousand gain as ^ a thousand crowns^ a thou- 
sand piastres, or a thousand ducats, are sometimes voof tJi more, 
sometimes worth less, f this invariable standard ; according as the 
proportion of the ynctals f which they are made vary between 
themselves. 

All is merchandise with respect to this standard; const- 
w quentJy, it stands unt ivalled in the exercise if its function of a 
common measure. 

“ The dkond example is found among the savages upon the 
Coast f Angola, where there is no real money known. Tie 
inhabitants there reckon bymacoutes ; and, in some places, this is 
subdividea into decimals^ called pieces. One macoule is equal to 
ten pieces* This is just a scale f equal parts for estimating the 
trucks thy make. If a sheep, for example, be worth ten ma- 
routes, an ox may be worth forty, and a handful f gold-dust, a 
thousand. 

M«NEY of account, THEREFORE, CANNOT BE 
FIXED TO ANY MATERIAL SUBSTANCE, THE VALUE 
^OF WHICH MAY ^ARY WITH RESPECT TO OTHER 
THINGS. The operations of trade, and the elects of an univer- 
iol circulation of value, over tne commc>'cinl wo? Id, can alr*je ad- 
jmt the fluctuating value of all kinds f merchandise, to this inva- 
riable itandard. This is a n presentation of the Bank money of 
Amsterdam, which may at a.ltwirslr most accurately specified 
in a determinate weight of Alvei and gold ; hut which can never 
he tied down to that precise weight, for twenty four Jjfurs, atiy 
^f? 2 ore*ihan to m batrel of henitigs !** ^ • 

£2 
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That this medium should in itself possess 
such a j)ortion of intrinsic value as may justly 
entitle it to claim the required confidence of 


1 have been induced to quote almost the whole of the 
passages constituting this chapter (Chap. i. Book 2 .) from Sir 
James Steuart’s Principles of Politi'’al Economy, because, 
although t^ere is not, in any one of them, that comprehensive 
yet concise general definition of the term moneys to which 1 
alluded in my text, yet the whole of them, taken together, 
contain so much information, on the real nature and proper- 
ties of the circulating medium, and so much useful correc- 
tion of the popular misconceptions on the subject, that 1 
could not but think the time well employed that was occu- 
pied in transcribing them ; and the more so, as they corro- 
borate so strongly the opinions I have expressed, end the 
distinctions I have taken between money of accciint and 
snoney-coin, throughout this little publication ; the whole of 
which opinions had, however, been established on the clearest 
conviction iii my own mind, and the greater part of the 
pamphlet written (as I can, with the most scrupulous vera- 
city, affirm), before I liad either seen or heard a word of 
Sir James Steuart’s sentiments on the same subject. And it 
was only just as these sheets wrere going to the precis, that, in 
coii^equcnce of being referred to and reading the chapter just 
quoted, this note was added. But if the last paragraph taken 
from Sir James Steuart be correct, what becomes of my 
Honourable Friend’s criticism (in page 22 ) on Mr. Cham- 
bers's assertion, “ that ^old is not a faira standard fw Bank 
Eji^fand notes ^ than broad cloth^ or zW/g*© And what 
will he think of the Baronet’s barrel of herrings? 

f It is to be recollected, that I am here speaking of the 
circulatic'g medium, as distinct from the money of account. 
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the society in which it circulates, is certainly 
most desirable, but by no means indispen- 
sable; and that the metallic, or what Mr. 
Huskisson would call the actual, part of any 
currency, possesses this advantage over the 
paper, or what he regards as the representative 
portion, is cqually^certain. 

It is greatly to be desired, because the pre- 
cious metals, possessing an ascertainable va- 
lue in fineness and weight, instantaneously 
recognised under the stamp of legal coinage, 
leave no room for doubt or hesitation, even in 
ihc most common apd uninformeii comprehen- 
sions, of the actual measure of the remunera- 
tion tj;iey arc receiving for the trans r of the 
commodities they give in exchange for them : 
and, moreover, because, in addition to these 
purposes of internal traffic, they also possess 
an equal, or nearly equal value (at the present 
moment sttperior)^ as articles of external and 
foreigt^exchange ; or by conversion to the uses 
of luxurious manufacture. 

. But, for all tbe»ends of domestic circulation, 
this intrinsic claim to public confidence is not 
absolutely aiTd indispensa]}ly requisite; but 
may be supplied by a cheaper and more (con- 
venient sifbstitute, in the shape of paper, is- 
sued by solvent persons ; that is ^ say, per- 
sons in possession, ather de de*fact«. 
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of lawful assets for the discharge of all the 
obligations they have so contracted. I say dc 
iure^ because some nuinformed persons liavc 
supposed it necessary — I refer more especially 
to the case of the Bank of England — that the 
parties issuing should, at all times, keep in 
their coffers an actual deposit of coin, equal 
to the whole of their paper issues. The ab- 
surdity of this must be sufficientl}’^ evident to 
any one possessing the slightest acquaintance 
with the principles of banking ; wliicJi re- 
quire only, that the persons who bank should 
be lawful owners of such solid securities, whe- 
ther in land, mortgages, public funds^ advances 
on the public income, for which the national 
faith is pledged, axchequer, navy, or ordnance 
bills, discounted drafts of substantial mer- 
chants, or other undoubted securities, as being 
convertible, in a reasonable time, into the cur- 
rency of the country, shall be at least equal, 
in clear and ascertained amount, to the whole 
of their paper deliveries. It is this which 
constitutes solvency. The' profit arises from 
the discretion exercised of actually keeping in 
the banking-house only such a portion of this 
aggregate in the currency of the country, as 
may, in all reasonable judgment, be fairly 
computed to exceed the quantum of paper re- 
turnable on them within the day ; and so on. 
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de die in diem ; the remainder of their capital 
(wl't'ther originally their own, or arising 
from the deposits of other persons ; the first 
case probably applying more immediately to the 
BanV of ^mgland, the latter rather referring 'to 
private banking-houses), being put out to 
profitable uses ; fell*, on any other principle, it 
is at <*nce apparent that the banker, instead of 
obtaining any return for his risk and labour, 
his cxpef!sive establishment and outgoings of 
all sorts, would be gaining less than the idle 
individual, who sits at his ease, and lives on 
the legal interest of* his private fortune. 

W.hcthcr the portion to be so retained for 
immediate payment, should be in the metallic 
or paper part of the national currency, and in 
what cases the general rule will admit of espe- 
cial and temporary suspensions, is another 
question, and will probably come under con- 
sideration in a subsequent part of this publi- 
cation.* On that, also, I have a very decided 
opinion, as will appear in its proper place. 

* It must be sufficiently evident, indeed, to 
the simplest capacity, how completely impos- 
sible it must be for a great •commercial country 
to find a ^sufficient quantity of the precious 
metals to fill all the channels of mercantile 
circulation; and, even if possible, how ex- 
^trcmcly incopyenient^ burtbepsoiPe, an^ eveq 
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dangerous, such a mode of balancing accounts 
must prove to the persons engaged in it, 
when every merchant would be obliged to 
keep armed men to guard his treasure from 
place to place ; and every tradesman must 
either pay an insurance to those who trans- 
port his cash for him, or ami himself for the 
purpose of carrying it in person. 

And here I must pause for a moment, to 
answer, by anticipation, a charge of incon- 
sistency, which I am well aware may be made 
against me, by those who will say, that I am 
committing the very fault I found with others^ 
of involving simple facts in complicated theo- 
ries : but to this 1 reply, that, in answering 
others, I must necessarily state how far I concur 
in, and how far I dissent from, the principles 
and theories advanced by them. Had I merely 
my owm opinion to state, I could at once con- 
£ne myself to the simple and unqualified as- 
sertion that no such thing exists as a deprecia- 
tion of the paper part of our currency, as re- 
latively compared with the metallic portion^ 
because the fact is ascertained, that a pound 
note and a shilling will purchase exactly the 
same in the market, as a guinea containing 
3 dwts. 9 ^ grains*, or not less than 5dwts. 

«. * Of which eleven parts are of pure gold, and the twelfth 
'•f alloy. This alloy formed of pure copper alone at pre* 
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S grs. ; and it is evident, that notes issued by 
the Bank of England for one hundred and five 
pounds, must represent, and be represented 
by, exactly one' hundred guineas ; which are, 
equally with themselves, the representatives of 
one hundred and five pounds sterling in money 
of account, neithA* more nor less ; for these 
notes must represent precisely that sum, or 
they represent nothing : it is impossible to fix 
any intermediate value for them ; they are va- 
luable to that extent, or they are not valuable 
at all. .It is admitted, that they have no m- 
■triusic value beyond* that of waste-paper ; and 
their, representative value must be exactly that 
of tha thing which they represent. And it 
would be the height of absurdity to advance, 
that, because one hundred new-coined gui- 
neas contain a quantity of bullion, which at 
the market-price of 4/. io.r. per ounce, would 
cost 12 1 Lbs. that, therefore, one hun> 

dred and five pounds in Bank-notes must be 
depreciated to the value of only 90/. 17^. \d. ; 
because, at the dHarket-price of bullion, they 


tent ; but the late Mr. Henry Cavendish, and Mr. Hatchett, 
have reported,^ as the result of many experiments, that an 
alloy of silver and copper mixed would be rather more pre- 
ventive of abrasion and friction. For which, see the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of 1803. • 

C 
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would only purchase a quantity of that com- 
modity sutficient to coin Into guineas* of that 
value ; tliat is to say, into 86 guineas and a 
half ; for the same argument would apply, 
with equal force, to prove a depreciation in 
the guineas themselves, or that gold is not 
EeuAL TO GOLD-f*; Which '^he thcorists, with 
my Honourable iFriend at their head, have as- 
serted it roust always be ; and to this dilemma 
have they reduced themselves, by not distinguish- 
ing between coin and bullion — a want of diis- 

* As lai/. 6s, : 105/. : t loj/. ; 90/. 171. id. 

Again, as 4/. ics . : i oz, ; : 105/. ; 23 oz, 6dwts. i6grs. 

And as 5 divts. 945 '• 1 guin. : : 23 oz. 6dwts. :4grs. r 

guineas aiKl 3.6 grs. over; wortli, at the same wte, 7/.; 
making, together, 90/, 1 71. id, 

f It wa'j iny intention to have pointed out the same error 
in Mr. Locke Cwith respect to silver Jj as proceeding from 
roo great a predileciiou for abstract reasoning, and too little 
utrention to plain matter of fact, and practical consequence, 
when Mr. Eosanquet's very able Observations, &c. 
were put into my hand ; in which he has treated Jthat point 
in a manner so masterly, as to leave me no excuse for repe* 
tition : I shall, therefore, only generally observe, in Lord 
Liverpool’s words, that The errors in this respect^ ^ all the 
late zvr iters on cohis^ have proceeded from a pcfusal tf the •mrks 
^ Mr. Lockc^ *zvithout ob^erving^ that the state rf the coins ef the 
kingdotn is •wholly changed from vkihat it %oas nohen he considered 
this subject. It is froiaile^ that if this great Man had lived to 
the fires f7it times^ &tl$mld have been sensible f the change : he 
would have appluiffis principles to the facts as th^ now exists 
and would have drawn^/us conclusions in conformity to them^*^ 
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criruination which must completely disqualify 
them as judges in the present cause. Indeed, 
reasoning according to Mr. Huski.sson’s own 
arguments, if any part of our currency were 
depreciated, it would be the metallic portion, 
as compared wijth itself, and not the paper 
part as regulated^ by the coin; for 21 Bank- 
notes of one pound each, are still equal 
to the 20 guineas, which every one allows 
them to have been originally cxchangcal>lc 
against ; but the 20 guineas will not, at the 
present price, purchase 50Z. ydwts. 21 grs. or 
their own v^eigbt in gold, but only 40Z. 
1 1 dwts. 7,3 grs. And Ibis would be the cu- 
riou's result of admitting his own premises; 
which are, however, inadmissible in tolo ; the 
plain and simple fact being, that at 4/. i zs. per 
oz. the exact weight of bullion to be pur- 
chased by twenty-one pounds sterling, cither 
in Btink-notes, or cash equally, is neither more 
nor less than tl>e last stated quantity. 

It is impossible Pjrnny manta entertain a 
.higher respect ,than myself for every thing 
which emanates from such a source as a Com- 
mittee of tli^ft House of Commons; and in all 
matters relating to action,* my conduct would 
be regulated by (he most scrupulous* and 
rigid adherence to the decrees of the I^egisJa- 
ture. It is only by supporting their^lawful 
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authority to the very utmost, that we can ex - 
pect to preserve, in this happy island, the for- 
tunate exception we present to the universal 
slavery and wretched despotism of the rest of 
Europe. But whatever may be the rule of 
action, so long as the powers of thought re- 
main unimpaired, I cannot wfTcr my judgment 
to be influenced in matters of opinion, in di- 
rect contradiction to the evidence before me ; 
nor can I hesitate, for a moment, to declare, 
that, had the framing of the Report of the 
Bullion Committee rested with me, I must, 
from the clear, undeviating tenor of that 
evidence, have delivered an opinion (entirely 
corroborated by my own previous conviction), 
completely the reverse of that which is now be- 
fore the public. 

I confess, that, when the motion for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee was first brought 
forward, I deprecated the measure roost ear- 
nestly, because I was not sensible of any good 
that could follow ; and was well aware of the 
evil that might ensue, and which, I am clear^ 
has actually arisen from the mistaken mode in 
which, I think, the subject has* been treated. 
Much of the alarm that has spread itself so 
widely through the mercantile wpfld, and a 
great portion of the destruction which has so 
generally jpayed on the sources of commer-i 
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cial confidence throughout the nation, must, 
in my opinion, be attributed to the deference 
which has been erroneously paid to a doctrine 
promulgated under the sanction of such grave 
and potent authority. 

The public opinion has been too often 
misled, of late yeaw, by useless inquiries after 
imaginary grievances ; and the due course 
of wholesome investigation has been as much 
diverted from its proper channel, by the more 
upright, but equally ill-judging, enquirers into 
the state of the national currency, as by the li> 
bellous and swindling conspirators against the 
calumniated Son of their Sovereign. 

Mr. Jluskisson’s assertion, that ** whoever 
huyst gives — whoever sellsy receives — suck a 
quantity of pure gold or silver as is equivalent 
to the article bought or soldi or if he gives or 
receives paper instead of moneyy he gives or re- 
ceives that which is valuable only as it stipulates 
the payment of a given quantity of gold or sil- 
ver'' — is, like those propositions which he has 
criticised, in fact,«eUher true nor false: it is 
not false,' because there cannot, according to the 
present state of the law, be apy legal tender of 
a debt made otherwise than in the gold or silyec 
coin of the Country ; but it is also not true, in 
so far as it is not so much for a certain quan- 
tity of gold or silver for which the seller sHpu— 
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latcs, or has in contemplation of stipolatlng* 
as for the means, whatever they may be, whe* 
ther in gold, silver, or well -accredited paper, 
by which he may be enabled to acquire an 
equivalent portion of other articles, at the 
time, and in the manner, which may be most 
convenient to him, in exchange for the com- 
modities he wishes to part with at the time of 
Tnahing the contract. Nor is it gold or 
silver for which he would stipulate, at any 
rate, but the standard metal of the country, 
according to the legal rate of alloy and this 
criticism on the wordy>«rtf, trifling as it may 
at first seem, is of no inconsiderable conse- 
quence, because it constitutes a material part of 
the ditTerence between com and bullion, which 
have been so strangely mistaken for each 
other, both in the Report and pamphlet. 

There is a kind of »de-blow, which I can 
hardly think my Honourable Friend meant to 
aim at the measure carried into eflibet when 
he was himself in ofSce, where (after defining 
that to be paper ntott^ which rests upon au- 
thority, whilst that which rests upon general 
confidence is termed ctrculdting credit) he 
says, Paper, such as ahne used 1o he ettrrent 
in Great Britain before ike restriction on the 
Bani, was, strictly, circulating credst/* Why 
sayVrA^to'be conent I Is not the very same 
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sort of paper current in the very same mannec* 
and dtgrec since, as it was tjefore, the re- 
striction ? 'Any one unacquainted with the 
Statute-books of ihe kingdom would suppose, 
from the natural inference of the expression, 
that Bank-notes had been made a legal tender 
for a lawful debt, aind that the paper of the 
Bank of England had been forced upon os by 
the authority of the Legislature, like what the 
author calls, the paper money of the continental 
governments. 

• After premising several truisms, in his 4th 
and 5th pages, on* the shape, size, standard- 
weight and fineness, denomination, and value 
of natipnal coins, Mr. Huskisson attempts to 
establish, what appears to me to be a complete 
non seqzutur^ by asserting that, There is wo/, 
therefore, nor can there be, any difference what* 
tver, between any given coin and an uncoined 
piece of the same metal, of equal weight and fine*- 
ness, exgept that the quantity of the former is 

• The very necessary measure for securing against vex j- 
tfoiis and frivolous arrest the person of the solvent debtor, in 
order to give him time to exchange his paper for coin — a ne- 
cessity naturally iffising from the vjry extensive increase of 
money transactions— and die impossibility of every man's 
being at all tiroes provided with sufficient coin to pay afl de- 
mands on him at once, by no means breaks in upon the 
principle I am asserting. 
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accurately ascertained^ and publicly proclaimed^ 
to all the world, hy the stamp which it hears." 
Had this been correct, the Honourable Gen> 
tieinan’s pamphlet would not have been writ* 
ten ; for the excess of market-price of bullion 
above the Mint-price of the same commodity, 
and the legal value of thei coin, could never 
have existed ; and the cause, in support of 
which the argument is adduced, refutes the ar- 
gument itself, ex ahsurdo. 

A mistake, nearly similar, and equally ob- 
vious, follows close on the heels of the for- 
mer ; for, after stating two welhknown facts — 
First, “ That a pound of gold, of our standard, is 
coined into 44 guineas and a half-, and that 
any person may, at the Kind’s mint, procure any 
quantity of gold to he so coined, free of any ex- 
pense whatever : — 

Secondly, “ That, hy law, those guineas 
which, when fresh from the Mint, weigh 5 dwts. 

each, cease to he a legal tender, if hy 
wear, or otherwise, they are reduced helow 
5 dwts. 8 grs. which is a dimhmtion in their value 
of a small fraction more than one per centJ ' — 

He broadly assorts, that, “ consequently, the 
law 9 f England, hfore the year 1797, distinctly 
secured to every man, that he should not he com- 
pelled to take in satisfaction of a legal debt, for 
every guinea, of that debt, less than 5 dwts. ^ gt s. 

2 
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of gold of Standard fineness ; and, as distinctly, 
that he should not he obliged to receive as the re- 
presentative of a guinea, or a gumea's worth, 
any article or thing which would not purchase or 
procure that quantity of gold” 

To the first branch of this deduction,' I 
agree completely, and only remark, in addi- 
tion, that neither has the statute of 1797, nor 
any of the subsequent acts for continuing the 
restriction, altered the law in regard to the 
power of claiming a piece of coined gold, of 
the standard weight and fineness, for every 
guinea of a lawful debt, with the provision al- 
ready stated, against personal arrest ; but with 
respect to the second part, I deny, as com- 
pletely, tliat the Legislature ever could have it in 
contemplation, to hold out to the subject an im- 
munity against an event entirely out of its power 
of control ; namely, that the market-price of gold 
should never rise above 46/. 14;. bd, per lb. 
troy ; for, at this moment, the guinea it^lf 
will not purchase 5 dwts. 8 grs. of uncoined 
gold, but only4dvvts, 16 grs. at 4/. xzs. per 
oz. : nor could this have been guarded against 
by any legislative, provision *, unless the inter- 

* /» exchanges tnith foreign countries^ and in payments 

made to them^ the intrinsic value of the metal of which the coin is 
viade^ is the only measure of property and commerce i because ike 

P 
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zial laws of this country could assume the 
power of controlling the external contin- 
gencies of foreign markets. 

The same fallacious reasoning, founded on 
the most mistaken abstractions of theory, and 
frannted in direct contradiction to the practical 
information afforded by the evidence before 
the Committee, is pursued, in a subsequent 
part (page ii) of the same pamphlet, when it 
says, If in the year 1797 it had been foreseen 
that this temporary expedient would be attempted 
to be converted into a system for an indefinite 
tuimber qf years ; and that^ under this system^ in 
the year 1810, every creditor, public or private^ 
subject or alien, to whom the law, as it then 
stooa and as it now stands, had secured the 


fiutho ity of sovereigns cannot extend to regulate payments made 
in foreign countries^ where they have no power or jurisdiction^'* 

Lofd Liverpool’s Letter to tlie King. 
^"There was a time \\ hen my Horourabic Friend used to 
^^ciate with such men as Pitt and Lord Melville ; ii| 
whose society, and in whose pniiciples, the natural clearness 
of his »:\xellent understanding had fair play : he would* not 
ihen^ I think, have advanced any thing which might be con- 
verted into such a syllogism as iht' fdioeving: — 

The law did secure to A the payment of a certain weight of 

The law «;till remains the same. 

Therefoit’, by the same law, A is now obliged to receive a 
^ smaller quantity. 
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payment of a pound weight of standard gold far 
every 141. bd, of hit just demand^ vmdd 
he obliged to accept, tn fidl satif action, ahoui 
1 o| fix. or not more than seventeen shilln^s in tit 
pound, with a prospect of a still further redttt- 
tion m every subsetpsent year. It is impossUfle to 
conceive that the attention and feelings of Par^ 
liament would not have been altve to all the indi^ 
vidual injustice, and ultimate public calamities, in^ 
cident to such a state of things : and that they 
would not have provided for the termination of 
the restriction, before it should have wrought so 
much mischief, and laid the foundation of so much 
confusion, in all the dealings and transactions of 
the commuMty.'* 

Much as 1 must regret the necessity of ex- 
pressing a difference of opinion from my Ho- 
nourable Friend on any subject, and cordial 
as has hitherto been my concurrence with him 
upon almost every topic, and fully also as 1 
acquit him of any thing like an evil intention 
in the act, I yet feel it incompatible with any 


No one who kaows oiy Honourable Fiiend, can 
doubt bit abilities — tdifttandt iamt dormitat Hvmtrtu* 
But who can enter the Serhmtan beg of abttractiou, ,widl* 
•ut stttoiblinf, sometimes, in the mire at mctapbyucsf 
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sense of duty to my country, to avoid the cen- 
suring of such a passage^ as well because the 
assumption is not home out by the actual state 
of the law ; as also because it would, at any 
rate, be an unwise * and dangerous promulga- 
tion to those who are not sufficient judges of 
the necessity, even if any thing like the state- 
ment made were in existence ; but I have no 
hesitation in declaring that the real state of the 
i^ise is completely different. I positively af- 
firm, and challenge the proof of possible con- 
tradiction. 

First, That the law of this land never did 
promise, by any statute whatever, either before 
or after the year 1797, to any creditor, either 
public or private, subject or alien, more than 
that he should be secured in his claim of 44 
guineas and a half, of the lawful current coin 
of the kingdom, for every 46/. 14J. 6 d. of le- 
gally-established debt; without any reference 
whatever to a pound of gold. Indeed,, prior to 
that period (1797), that number of guineas 

■ 

How could my Honourable Friend shut his eyes to the 
xischievous use that would be made of his authority by thp 
daily chronicles of misrepresentation, and in the Saturday co» 
lurv.ns of the State Prison lucubrator 

** Wh> aim at it^ 

** botch the words Jit far their mn theughts^ 
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could not be refused, if they did not weigh 
more than 1 1 oz. 17 dwts. 8 grs. 

And, secondly, That instead of being 
obliged now to accept, in full satisfaction, about 
io|uz. or not more than seventeen shillings 
in the pound, with the prospect of a still fur- 
ther reduction in gvery subsequent year, the 
law, standing exactly as it did, binds the 
creditor to nothing of the sort : he is still en- 
titled to demand his 44 1 guineas, at a stand- 
ard weight varying from i lb. to 11 oz. 17 dwts. 
8 grs. : and so also was he precisely before the 
restriction acts were . passed. And that those 
guineas of such a weight should now happen to 
command only 1 1 oz. 3 dwts. 3.6 grs. of u»- 
bullion, because that commodity has 
chanced to rise in the market from 3/. lyr. 
to 4/. 12s. per oz. is a contingency not within 
the purview of the Legislature in fixing the 
standard weight of the guinea ; nor within its 
power to control, if held in contemplation ; 
and as to any loss arising therefrom, it is the 
individuars own risk, if he chooses to specu- 
late in bullion, instead of broad-cloth, or linen, 
or any other commodity. But do not let Go- 
vernment be so unfoundedly accused of fraqd 
or injustice, by such a fallacious mode of rea.. 
soning as my Honourable Friend has, I fear, 
been led into, by worse-intentiooed mhids 
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than his own, and so contrary to the general 
tenour of his manly understanding: and 1 
will ask the Honourable Gentleman, if any 
tenant of his, who has never .heard of this 
mischievous doctrine, of the im^)Uted injus« 
tice, the ideal iniquity of Government ; and 
who, not participating in his worthy landlord's 
dread of public calamity, but having, from 
practical experience, a tolerably accurate judg- 
ment in the weight and value of live cattle, 
wishes to part with a couple of Snssex bul- 
locks, or a score of South Down wethers, 
which he estimates, by the seldom-failing test 
of his finger, to weigh about ninety- three 
score and a half, at 6J. per lb. live-weight, 
and which he will, therefore, value at about 
46/. 14J. 6(/., 1 beg leave to ask my Honour- 
able Friend, whether be thinks the honest gra- 
zier will ever trouble himself about the value 
of a pound of gold ; or even if his landlord 
himself, in order to prevent his being in- 
volved in tbe national calamity, were to ofier 
it to him, whether he would not tell him that 
was not what he wanted ; aiKl that he should 
not know wha^ to do with it, if hq had it ; 
that he intended to sell his cattle fi>r forty-six 
pounds fourteen shillings and sixpence, or 
forty- four guineas and a half; for which pur- 
pdse, he. will produce his canvas bag. And 
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with this answer would my Honourable Friend 
rest contented, unless he means to impro>7e 
his estate by converting his tenants into dealers 
in bullion. 

But there is a fundamental mistake which 
runs through the whole of Mr. Huskisson’s 
argument — he coqjsiders the guinea as the 
measure and standard of value, and the Bank- 
note as the proportional representativewof that 
guinea, or something worse. Now, I affirm^ 
that the only original national measure of va- 
lue is the pound sterling, in money of ac- 
count, and was so \ong before a guinea* was 
coined ; fur all monied value must be in account 
on1y,*or it never could be ascertainably fixed 
to any valuation whatever ; coin of whatever 
sort or kind ; whether gold, silver, or copper ; 
whether the guinea of England, the Louis d'or 
of France, the ducat of Holland, the sequin of 
Venice, or even the iron money -j- of Lycurgus— 

* Guineas were first coined after the Restoration, in the 
1 jth of Charles IT. Before which, the gold was coined into 
laurels — and before them, into nobles-— all, successively, re- 
presenting certain proportions of the pound sterling { which I 
take to be derivfd (according to Somner) rather from the 
Saxon word jWe, a tak or sttmdar^ than, according to the 
vulgar acceptation, from Earterling^ or eastern, in odntra- 
distinction to the libra ctcithra, or western pound of the 
Romans. 

t The regulation of the Spartan lawgiver to JeiVrov ■ Itf 
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whatever in itself possesses an embodied form, 
and an intrinsic value, must, as a material 
commodity, be subject to variation under the 
universal principle of the relative proportions 
of product and demand. And paradoxical as 
it may seem in theory, it is, nevertheless, most 
incontrovertibly true in practice, that it is this 
very attribute of intrinsecality which neces- 
sarily iipposes the quality of variation. It is 
the ideal money of account only which admits 
of invariable value ; because it is not formed 
of suhstantialf and, therefore, variahht mate- 
rials. 

That the money of account is invariable, 
and the metallic part of the currency subject 
to fluctuation, may be illustrated in the follow- 
ing manner ; forming, in my opinion, an in- 
controvertible demonstration of their differ- 
ence with respect to the quality of invariability, 
so absolutely necessary to the constitution of 
a fixed and regular standard and measure of 
value. The intrinsic value of the precious me- 
tals, from which coins are forqned, may rise or 


value of his iron bars, for purposes of commerce or manufac- 
ture, by quenching them in vinegar ; though it may appear to 
take them out of the caulogue of examples,” tends more 
strongly to corroborate the correctness of my general prin* 
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fall, whilst the interchangeable commodities re- 
main stationary ; for twenty yarda of broad- 
cloth may continue to be worth twenty-one 
pounds, neither'more nor less, whilst 50Z. 
7 dwts. ao.75 grs. of gold may vary, in the 
marketable or intrinsic value, at the same time, 
from zi/. to 24/. *16^. 3</. or more ; and this 
may take place equally, whether broad-cloth 
remain stationary, and Irish linens are fluc- 
tuating*— or whether the whole of the inter- 
changeable articles continue at the same no- 
minal price ; but with respect' to the money of 
account, so long as the Irish linen is at y. per 
yard, or broad-cloth at zir. for the same quan- 
tity, *it is clear, that twenty-one pounds ster- 
ling, whether represented by paper or stamped 
bullion, must continue to be equivalent to nei- 
ther more nor less than 84 yards of the former 
commodity, and zo of the latter. And thus 
the money of account remains in itself fixed 
and undepreciated, whilst the precious metals 
may either be suflering an intrinsic deprecia- 
t\on, or receiving «n addition of intrinsic value ; 
and cannot, therefore, be in themselves those 
fixed, invariable standards of value, and uni- 
versal unvarying equivalents, which Mr. Hus- 
kisson seems to think them ; but can only, at 
best, be regarded as good and useful repre- 
sentatives of that measure at home^; and more . 
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generally received by way of approximating 
equivalent between different nationSj whoso 
monies of account have different denominations 
and divisions ; the value of which not being, 
what I may call, substantially intrinsecal, does 
i>ot extend beyond the limits of its own terri* 
tory ; the metals being, however, in this 
latter capacity, at all times subject, like every 
other article of commerce, to the constant 
fluctuations of market-price, arising from the 
different proportions of product and demand, 
and especially from the amount of balances of 
payments to be made between those countries. 

My Honourable Friend has stated six propo* 
sitions ; some of which, he says, those who 
differ from him in opinion, must be prepared 
to deny, or the conclusion be has drawn must 
necessarily follow. Of these propositions, the 
first is certainly correct*: — the second I think 
inaccurate — the third, completely erroneous 
and unfounded — the fourth, thrown out of 
question by the error in the preceding assertion 
— the fifth, either true or false *, according to 
the construction of the terms — and.the sixthi 
though correct as far it goes, yet embracing 

* •'I beg to be clearly understood, that the application of 
these terras, wherever they occur in this publication, is in- 
tended to be strictly confined to their appropriation; 

withouC the slightest reference to fhe m^ral cppstructipn of the 
words. 
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only R part of what ought to have been in- 
cluded in a fair statement of the premises, 
by such omission, is rendered completely nu- 
gatory as to any conclusive hearing on the 
question of partial depreciation with regard to 
the paper portion of the currency, as compared 
with the metallic pftrt. 

The first, that “ a pounds or twelve ounces of 
goldf hy the law of this country^ is divided into 
44 guineas and a half or 46/. 14^. Sd." is per- 
fectly accurate. » 

The second, that ** hy this division, which is 
made at the public expense, and without charge for 
coinage, nothing is added to the value of the gold, 
and nothing taken from i/’*— -is neither fully, nor 
fairly, slated ; for though no man can say 
whether the stamp of coinage shall increase or 
diminish the original value of the uncoined 
bullion, or rough material (which must en- 
tirely depend on the fiuctuation of that commo- 
dity in Jthe market, and, therefore, cannot be 
permanently and ascertainaibly either aug- 
mented or diminished, in intrinsic value, by 
such operation), yet I do afiirm, in positive de- 
nial of Mr. Huskisson's proposition, that the 
process of the Mint has added to the gold, 
when transtemed from bullion into coin, the 
quality of representing a certain fixed admea- 
surement of general value, which it did'not 
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possess in its original shape. Before it was 
coined, it might be worth 3/. ijs. per oz. 
or it might be worth 4/. laj. ; a pound weight 
of it might be exchangeable against as much 
of the flesh of Sussex heeves, or South Down 
wethers, as should be valued at 46/. 14s. 6d. 
or it might be equal to as much of the same 
articles as were worth 56/. ; and no man 
could tell at what rate he was bartering his 
commodities; but when once the stamp of 
coinage has arrested its fluctuating value, it 
becomes the universally- acknowledged mark 
and symbol of a certain unvarying quantum of 
remuneration, and possesses a valuable qua- 
lity, which was not attributable to it in its ori- 
ginal state ; nor is it even then merely 'as gold 
or as silver, that this quality is assigned to 
either of the precious metals, but solely as one 
of the substantial, or, as Sir James Steuart has 
very correctly called them, the artificial repre- 
sentatives of the original measure of value, 
the money of account. 

I object to the third assertion, in both its 
branches. In the first place, I deny that a 
pound of gold, and 4$/. 14^. are equiva- 
lent * ; because, ' if this were so, a pound of 

«• 

^ The general application of the term e^ivalent^ which is 
here assumed, is nor correct; a pound troy of uncoined buU 
Uony«and the quantity of gold coin which represents the sum 
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gold could never sell for either more or less 
than that sum in money of account ; and of 
this, the fact of the present high price of bul- 
lion completely disposes. And, in the second, 
I affirm, most decidedly, that there is not a 
word to be found in any of the Statute-books 
of this kingdom, v^hich states, even on the 
most strained construction, that any thing 
which represents 46/. 14^. 6</. ought to be ex- 
changeable, at will, for a pound of gold. 

In regard to the fourth, that “ no alteration 
has been made in this state of lawt except fy th§ 
Act of 1797 this is disposed of by the de- 
nial of the last. 

** Fifthly t the professed and intended operation 
of the Act of 1 797, was not to dimmish the quan- 
tity of gold, for which any specified amount of 
circulating credit ought to he exchangeable, but 
merely to suspend, for a time, the option of the 
exchanged This is either right or wrong, as 
the exchangeable quantity of gold is meant to 
apply to 'coin or bullion ; correct in the first in- 


of 46/. 14J. 6^. in money of account^ are certainly equiva- 
lentf or nearly so (Aith a trifling variation of 2 i6grs« 
allowed for defalcation, by wear and tear), in weight p and 
weight ; bqjt are, by no means, confined to one unvsry, 
ing equivalence of general value. 
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stance, and inapplicable in tlie sdcondi to 
tvhicfa, indeed, it was not intended to be ap> 
plied in atiy way i and, therefore, as far as 
bullion is concerned, cadit questio. 

In his sixth proposition, Mr. HuskissOn 
states, that ** the ium of 14J. td. in our pre- 
sent paper j wHl procure in exchange for goldy 
only 10 1 on, of that metal. A pound of gold is 
now exchangeable for 56/. in paper currency ; any 
commodity t therefore^ which is exchangeable for a 
found of goldy is also equivalent to 56/. in pa- 
per.*' — Granted, most willingly. But I must, 
also, insist on an equal concession of fact to 
me, when I assert, that if Mr. Huskisson 
wi^es to purchase the same pound of gold 
bnllron, or the same commodity of any other 
kind, equal yj value to a pound of gold, by 
paying for it in the metallic currency of the 
country, he cannot make such purchase with 
44 guineas and a half, at the present market- 
prices of those commodities, but must give 
not less than 53 guineas and a seven-shilling 
piece for them ; unless, indeed, he chooses to 
exhibit the novel spectacle of a Secretary of 
the Treasury dealing with a J6w, for the ex- 
press purpose of having the gold coin of the 
country thrown, illegally, into the melting- 
pot, and evading the law by swearing it ofT^ 
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and exporting it as foreign bullion. And tjiis 
■ I state as an incontrovertible fact. 

And now, having thus disproved several of 
my Honourable Friend’s statements of facts & 
and having, as I think, shown, notwithstand- 
ing, what he will pardon me if I call, some- 
thing like a tone of^ proud defiance in his 
challenge— that he has mis-stated the tenor of 
the ' permanent laws of the realm which re- 
gulate our coinage, and determine our legal 
tender ; that gold is not exclusively the basis oC 
Diir money ; that its value is not invariably 
measured by its quantity ; and that the value 
of that quantity is altered by being fixed, after 
its conversion into coin, so long as it remains 
unmelted * — and having looked at the subject 
with quite as much attention and deliberate 
consideratipn, though, perhaps, not with the 
same degree of ability, as my Honourable 
Friend ; but being at all times perfectly ready 
to maintain my propositions by sound and. 
practical e'vidence, I find myself completely 
at liberty to dissent from his conclusion, and 
' to deny, in toto, that the difference between 
56/. and 46/. i4r, $d. or hetweea 12 and io| 
oz. of goldf arises from the delectation of the 
paper ^ and is th/e measure of that depreci^iout as 
well with respect to gold ^ the universal eqmvaUntf 
fls fo evety other commodity *' 
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On the contrary, that difference arises from 
a multiplicity of causes, in which, however, 
the only one asserted by the theorists is not to 
be included ; it arises from almost any thing, 
rather than a relative depreciation of the 
paper currency, as compared with the coin. I 
could rather be disposed 4^0 admit the incorrect 
idea of a general depreciation of the whole cir- 
.culating medium of the country, as compared 
with the prices of the interchangeable commo- 
dities, than a partial one, of the paper portion 
of it ; but the fact is, that no part of the sym- 
bolic representatives of value, whether metallic 
or paper, arc in themselves intrinsccally depreci- , 
ated ; it is only the interchangeable articles of 
necessity — bread, beer, meat, cloth, and bul- 
lion*, which, because the demand for them 
has increased with a rapidity beyond that which 
the increase of supply has been able to keep 
pace with, have risen in money-price ; whilst 
the money itself has remained intrini^ally sta- 
tionary. 

* It may be objected to the insertion of this article in 
the list, that it is not one of the_fii sr necessities, like the others ; 
but if not one of the Jlrsi rank, it comes close upon their 
heels, so long as foreign balances are to be settled, or foreign 
payments, of any sort, to be liquidated, aftd may, therefore, 
fairly be allowed to keep its place, at least at present. 
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The greater nomber * of mouths to be fed, 
and bodies to be clothed, aided by the more 
luxurious modes of modem life in all ranks of 
the state (especially in those most numerous 
classes, the middling and lower degrees, who 
have certainly of late years increased their ex- 
penditure more in proportion than the higher 
ranks), have, with a prpgression nearly regular, 
increased the relative disproportion between the 
circulating medium, of whatever denomination 
or kind, and the interchangeable articles to be 
purchased by means of it ; and it was this pro- 
gressive disproportion which Sir George Shuck- 
burgh intended to exemplify, in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, under the inaccurate term 
of depreciation of money, corrected in a subse- 
quent column of results into the more appropri- 
ate title of mean appreciation^ when he so ingem- 
ously stated by deductions from the different 
prices of day labour, com, meat, and twelve 
other n}iscellaneous articles selected from the 
necessaries of life, that the power of money in 
command of those articles was in the year 1 700 
in the proportion of 562 to that of 238 in the 

* The iahabitants of England and Wales were reckoiieu 
at the time of the Union in 1706, at 7 millions ; at present 
they are about 10 millions ; and the whole population of the 
United Islands, about 16 millions. 
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year 1800 ; that is to say, that pounds ster- 
ling (for the worthy Baronet never dreamt of 
departing from the national standard of value, 
in money of account, tota]\io{ guineas or pounds 
of gold) were, in the former year, equal in ability 
of purchase to 562 in the latter. 

So also has bullion risea in price, as a mar- 
ketable commodity, though not with the same 
gentle and regularly progressive advance ; nei- 
ther from the same causes ; nor yet from the 
reasons so unfoundedly assigned, of an excess, 
and consequently relative depreciation in the 
paper currency ; neither of which can possibly 
exist, so long as the Bank of England continues 
to regulate its issues, by the demand for dis- 
counts on substantial bills drawn on the basis of 
bona fide mercantile transactions; and that 
those bills arc convertible into currency by pay- 
ment in a reasonable time; which time seems, 
by common consent of the commercial world, 
to have been fixed, with some few occasional 
deviations, not to exceed, in general, two 
months after date for home bills, and sixty days 
sight for those drawn abroad. 

Neither can it, according to my judgment, 
be^ attributed to the idle alarm of excessive ad- 
vances to Government; because, whilst the price 
•f bullion has kept rising, the amount of these 
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advances has rather decreased than otherwis6 
being at the highest in the years 1801 and 2 , 
at the winding up O'f the war expenses after the 
treaty of Amiens, when they amounted to be- 
tween 10 and II millions, but at present do 
not exceed eight millions. 

The real cause o# the price of bullion may, in 
my opinion, be traced to the convulsed situation 
of the continent, the languishing or almost ex- 
piring state of paper confidence all overthe con« 
tinent, which necessarily confines its commer- 
cial transactions, narrowed as they are, in ,a 
great measure to cash payments ; the vast de- 
mand for specie to pay and feed the immense 
armies, kept on foot by the different powers, 
during a long and bloody war ; and the natu- 
ral proneness in the terrified inhabitants of 
Europe, to lock up the little they can hide from 
the rapacious eye of the all-grasping usurper, 
and his hordes of plunderers. And when all 
these cojnbined and operative causes are taken 
into due consideration, there cannot be any 
necessity for arguing ourselves into an imagi* 
nary depreciation of our own unshaken paper 
credit, or to sfVain a forced apd unnatural con- 
nexion between the value of a Bank ofEngltpid 

Victe Appendix of Accounts, No. 45, to Report of 
Bullion Committee. Page 52, octavo edition. ^ 
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note, and a rate of exchange produced solely by 
the excess of foreign payments over the annual 
value of our receipts from abroad. 

I should have detailed the statement of rc> 
ceipts and payments whence this excess arises, 
had it not been already so accurately done by 
Mr. Bosanquet in his very cnasterly and unan- 
swerable publication of “Practical Observa- 
tions ON THE Report op the Bullion Com- 
mittee.” But as 1 have heard of a criticism 
on one part of Mr. Bosanquet’s excellent 
pamphlet, in which he has corrected a very 
erroneous statement in the Report, with re- 
spect to the real balance of our European trade 
for the year 1809, affecting the rate of ex- 
change and price of bullion ; 1 shall so far 
trespass on the patience of my readers, as to 
point out to those who have not had time to 
examine and compare the different documents 
from whence the evidence must be taken, how 
clearly and judiciously Mr. Bosanquet has ex- 
ercised his power of discrimination in correcting 
the oversight of the framers of the Report.-7- 
That Report, in pages iz and 13 of the folio 
edition, and pages zS and 30 of the octavo, 
giyes in the £rst of these pages in each edition, 
a statement of the balance of trade, in favour of 
this country with the whole world, which for the 
yeoi 1809 is stated to be, from the actual values, 
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14,834)000/. And this statement it is there 
said was made up by Mr. Irving, the Inspector 
General of Customs,- who “Azj also endeavoured 
to fomoard the object of the Cofnmittee^ ly calcu- 
lating how much should be deducted from the value 
of goods imported^ on account vf articles in return 
for which nothing is exported, 'These deductions 
consist of the produce of fisheries^ and of imports 
from the East and West Indies^ which are of the 
nature of rents, profits, and capital remitted to 
proprietors in this country'* And “ The balatwe 
of trade in favour of this, country, upon the face 
of the account thus made up, wasf as before stated, 
** 14,834,000/.'* And this statement is pre- 
faced 6]^ saying that the “ Committee, observing 
how entirely the present depression of our exchange 
with Europe is referred by many persons to a 
great excess of our imports above our exports, have 
called for an account of the actual value those 
for the last five years." Now, to my simple ap- 
prehension, the relative those would have point- 
ed, as an antecedent, to the actual value of im* 
pqrts and exports between this country and 
Europe ; instead of which we have a statement 
of the actual values of export^ to all the world, 
amounting to 66,017,702/.; and of impoi-ts 
59,8 5 1 ,3 52/. deduced, by deducting the produce 
of fisheries and remittances from the West and 
East Indies (8,7 1 8,289^, to 51,135,063/. Ic^av- 
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infr u favourable balance of 14,884,649/. This 
certainly show s a coi\^Acx?ih\c primdfade balance 
in favour of our general trade with the ivhole 
•world ; but what has this to do with tlie balance 
affectilig the European exchange, and arising 
from the trade with that continent only, and 
not with all the world ; *115 corrected by Mr. 
Bosanquet from the erroneous statement in the 
Report in wliirh tltc rcid values, by some 
mistake of the framers of that Report, arc kept 
out of sight, and the njfidal amounts arc stated 
to be, export s 2 3 , 7 2 2 , 6 1 5 /. ; i m port s 9 , 5 5 1 , 8 5 7/. ; 
leaving a favouralde balance of 14,170,738/. — 
Whereas Mr. Bosanquet -f- very accurately fakes 
the m// values from the same documents as 
exports 27,t90,;i37/. and imports 19,821,601/. 
iTiakio- tlv.'. real balaii'C otily 7,368,736/. ; and 
then very proper)’,', in J'.is next pages, sets against 
this last-mentioned sum the amount of bills 
drawn on Government from the continent of 
Europe, and of specie and bullion exported by 
the Paymaster-general to the same part of the 
world, to which he adds the estimate of sums 

* Page 30, octavo edition, and 1 3 of '"the folio. 

,4 Practical Observations, &c. p. 39. 

-•'X Nos. 75 and 76, Appendix of Accounts, p. 111, octavc 
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paid for neutral freight to the Ball ic * only, which 
articles, amounting together to 10,699,732/. 
create a balance ultrmarcly against us, of up- 
wards of three millions on the whole of our 
European receipts and payments ; and* this, 
as the same gentleman very judiciously observes, 
even if the whole of*our exports to the conti- 
nent were actually sold, and paid for ; but this, 
any one who ever reads the Morning Chronicle 
(as some of the gentlemen who support the the- 
ory of depreciation probably do), and- sees the 
melancholy accounts so* minutely detailed in 
that imfarlial vehicle of information, of ware- 
houses at Heligoland crammed with spoiling 
goods, *ayd ships returning home witli unbroken 
bulk, must know cannot be the ease; even 
after making all deduction for the editor’s 

wish not to jlidtcr his countrymen yilo a belief of 
their being either richer, happier, or belter go- 
verned than they really are. 

Now, \yhatcvcr the actual proportion of the 
27 millions of exports may be, which either re- 
mains unsold, or, being sold, is yet unpaid for; 
the real value of such proportion, whatever it 

* After premising that he takes theamo’.i:it [)akl by foreign- 
ers to British ships for other freight to be equal lo what's 
paid by us to neutrals for corn, winv% aud brandy, from h' ranee, 
and for the intercourse between Heiigolaiid and the continent, 
and therefore omits both. 
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may arise to, must evidently be added to the 
unfavourable balance of three millions and 
upwards, already ascertained, by Mr. Bosan- 
quet, to be established against us on the whole 
of the actual payments on our European trans* 
actions ; and I ihink 1 should not overshoot 
my mark, even without placing implicit faith 
cither in the Newgate Register, or the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, if I were to say, that at least as 
much more, or upwards of three millions, 
might be placed under the head of unpaid 
merchandise, so as to create an unfavourable 
European balance of about seven millions, in- 
stead of a favourable one, of between fourteen 
and fifteen, as stated in the Report of the Com- 
mittee. 

Without the smallest intention to impute 
any impropes motive to the Committee, in 
/raining (heir Report, I am yet at a loss to con- 
ceive how they could suiTer it to be presented 
with such a prominent error as that of esti- 
mating the bearing of the balance of our 
European trade, on * the course of exchange 
with Europe, by the official values of goods im- 
ported and exported, instead' of the real va- 
lues, and that at a moment when they had 
both documents before their eyesl The former 
might ascertain the benefits accruing to the re- 
venue from the duties actually paid at the Cit 9 ' 
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tom-house, but could afford no evidence what- 
ever of the actual balance of payments be- 
tween this country and the contihent, by 
which the course of exchange, or the price of 
bullion, should be affected. 

If the favourable balance upon our general 
trade had any bearing upon the question of 
European exchange, i{ would yet be, only what 
I have before stated, a primd facie balance, and 
liable to all the deductions just now included 
in my statement, of the balance with Europe. 
Neither am I yet prepared to admit, to its full 
extent, the propriety of the Inspector Gene- 
ral’s deductions for East and West Indian re- 
’ mittances — at least without more specific and 
circumstantial evidence than what either his 
Return, or the text of the Report, affords to 
me. And as to the amount of unpaid ex- 
ports for the year 1808, it is impossible that 
such ^amount can go any great way in dimi- 
nution of the same head of deduction for the 
ensuing year , as well becauM the total real va- 
lue of goods exported ^^^^jj^ntinent was so 
much less, being only-fi^i^a^va^^/. or not quite 
•~. a iiw millions, in the former period, instead of 
upwards of 29 millions in the latter; as, also, 
because the execution of the prohibitory decrees 
has been so much more rigorously enforced 
during the last year, than in any preceding 
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one ; and, therefore, must have occasioned a 
much larger proportion of the exports to re- 
main on hand. And this will, in a consider- 
able degree, account for the greater number of 
recent bankruptcies ; for where tVierc is most 
enterprise, there must, of course, be the 
largest proportion of failure. But these, how- 
ever productive of indivTdual distress for the 
moment, will, in the end, only lead to public 
benefit; resembling, in this, the healthful erup- 
tions of the human frame, by which, stronger 
constitutions throw off the seeds of those mor- 
tal disorders, under which the weaker stamina 
would pine and languish into “ wasting 
atrophy^' 

1 liave not the smallest intention of>attcinpt- 
ing to shmv that the temporary law of 1797, 
was intended viiher to lower our standard, to alter 
our legal temlei , or to leave us veithout any stand- 
ard at all and therefore am not reduced, as 
Mr. Huskisson points out, to establish the fact 
of depreciation by my own arguments, or to 
make it appear that such depreciation was 
cither “ the unf^^^fj^fotisequettce,’'' or “ the pre- 
meditated result of an Act of the Legisiatmed' 
Though, probably, I shall electrify my Ho- 
nourable Friend’s feelings a little, when I as- 
sure him, that, although 1 think our late illus- 
trious Minister was perfectly correct in consult- 
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iog the prejudices of the public, by not Ven* 
taring so far as to make a Bank of England 
note a legal tender, when he restricted the Di- 
rectors from issuing coin in liquidation of their 
payments ; and which was then the less ne- 
cessary, as the operations of the suspending 
Act were at first intended to last only for a 
few months, 1 should for myself, in complete 
confidence of the Bank solvency, have been 
perfectly contented so to receive them, without 
accusing the Legislature of either deception or 
fraud ; because 1 am convinced that, for all 
the purposes of domestic circulation, every trans- 
action might be as well and as safely carried 
* on if there were not a guinea in the kingdom ; 
for the ^al wealth of a country does not con- 
sist in gold or silver, which will neither 
clothe, feed *, nor warm— but in flocks, 
herds, and fisheries, in corn, wine, and oil, in 
woods, mines, and pastures ; and in the list of 
articles of primary necessity, it is probable, 
that the precious metals, if included at all, 
should be ranked at the extreme verge of the 
scate; being in themselves no further valuable 
(for, as materials of luxurious manufacture, th^' 
cannot be classed as necessaries at all), than 

• 

* ** Copia mlla Jamcm i€l€vai ; siiis aridn guttur 
Utit^ it inviso merit us fo/rfuetur al auro.^' 

ef 2 
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as they may serve to liquidate the final sur« 
pluses of traffic between distant countries, 
whose interchangeable commodities are not, 
exactly balanced in actual barter ; or, in time 
of war, to remit for the subsistence of fleets 
or armies abroad, where such payments cannot 
be effected by bills drawn on the spot, and li> 
quidated by means of exported articles of com- 
merce. 

In making this assertion, however, on the 
nature and properties of national wealth, I must 
not be mistaken for one of the tribe of vision- 
aries, who reject foreign commerce, and rest all 
their hopes of public prosperity on agriculture 
and home manufactures solely : on the con- 
trary, the one is absolutely, necessary iro encou- 
rage and protect the other : the merchant sup- 
ports the farmer, whilst the agriculturist feeds 
the man of trade. It is in their close and im- 
partial union, alone, that a nation can find 
any thing like an extensive and permanent pro- 
sperity. I would only guard the theorist from 
attributing to the precious metals more than 
they really merit. Spain, as has been <yrell 
observed, has possessed them in greater abun- 
dance than any other nation; and has been 
'poorer since she acquired their possession, than 
she was before the acquisition ; whilst other 
countries, using them with more moderation 
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and better judgment, and applying them only 
as the stimulus to industry, have become opu* 
lent at her expense. 

Reverting more immediately to the subject 
of making Bank of England notes a legal ten- 
der, I have little hesitation in declaring my own 
opinion, that such an enactment would, as a 
temporary measure, now be extremely proper, 
in order to give to the law on this subject a 
consistency, which at this time is wanting to 
the perfect confidence and security of internal 
pecuniary transactions — ^although I think Mr. 
Pitt was right in so far respecting the preju- 
dices of those who had not considered the sub- 
ject so deeply, as not to make it so in the first 
installed ; more especially as the very limited 
duration of the original Act * did not present 
the probability of any such inconvenience as 
should call for such a remedy ; but in the pre- 
sent day, the case is different ; and since the 
extending Statute ■f', which continues the sus- 
pension* of Bank payments in coin, it becomes 
absolutely necessary for the security of honest 
a*nd solvent debtors, for so long only as the pe- 
riod of the Bank suspension shall be found 

proper to be continued. PoP although such is 

• 

* 37 Gto. III. Cap. 45. — 3d May 1797. 
f 44 Geo, III. Cap, i. 
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the confidence of the public in the stability and 
solvency of the B«iiik sMid the validity of its 
notes, that there is no instance on record * of 
a creditor pursuing his debtor for a payment in 
coin, where he cart obtain the same in Bank 
of England notes, it must ever be recollected, 
that it is, nevertheless, always in his power so 
to do if he chooses ; and that the wealthiest 
and most punctual subject in the kingdom 
might be puzzled to save himself from a gaol, 
by procuring forty or fifty thousand pounds in 
specie to pay for an estate, if taken in execu- 
tion after judgment has been obtained against 
him in an action ; the proceedings in which 
are not barred by the provision which pre- 
vents him from being held to special bail in 
the first instance. And if the theoretic advo- 

* Ai least I am not aware of any such — for the case so in- 
dustriously and mischievously published by Cobbett, of the buf- 
foik bank, does not appear to me to be a case completely in 
point — and if there be, I shall gladly receive the information, 
asau additional argument in proof of the necessity* But, at 
any rate, the law should always contemplate the extreme case ; 
that which is tu ab well as in esse.^ ■ 

f Ninth Section ot 37 Geo 111 . Cap. 4; continued by 
the several Acts of ^7 Ceo. III. Cap. 01 ; 38 Get'. III. 
Cap. 1 ; 43 Geo. III. Cap, 40 ; 43 Geo. III. Cap, it* ; and 
sin<^ extended to six months alter a definitive treaty of peace, 
by the 4^ Geo. 11 I» Cap. i j which is the latest enactment on 
the subject. 
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cates of depreciation tell me, that, by such a 
measure, 1 should take away the only value 
these notes now possess — that of representa* 
tion — possessing none intrinsecally — I an« 
swer. No. They would still possess the same 
representative value of the money unit, the 
pound sterling, in money of account->-the only 
accurate and invariable measure of the actual 
wealth of the country. In proof of which, 
let us see to what this argument would tend, 
and what this so grossly calumniated scrap of 
paper — for I allow it to be merely such in point 
of intrinsic value — ^let us try, by tracing it to 
various hands, what it would therein be found 
to repnesent. In the possession of the land- 
owner of four thousand per annum, we should 
find a Bank of England note for one thousand 
pounds, representing a quarter’s rent of his 
estate ; or, according to the old-fashioned esti- 
mate of a farm piv.Jucing three rents, one of 
which goes to the laiidlord, it is estimated at 
one tweltth of the annual produce of the land, 
which he might lawtnily seize, and verify the 
estimate by actual sale of the tenant’s stock, 
before any other claimant, in case of non-pay- 
ment of the saiJ stipulated rcr/t in these notes, 
the validity of which would be guaranteed to 
him by the known solvency of the Bank of 
England, votichcd by the public Report of Par- 
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Hameniary invcsfigation ; the accuracy of 
which is allowed by all parties ; and has 
never been questioned, even in times of the 
greatest doubt and distrust on other subjects ; 
and this investigation and report, 1 should 
think, ought to be continued, in as convenient 
and concise a form as possible, every session 
during the suspension ; at least, if the tender 
of Bank paper * should be converted, pro tern- 
porty into a full acquittance of a lawful debt. — 
And thus we hnd it efficiently and securely 
representing a certain measured portion of the 
landed wealth of the country, and with infi- 
nitely greater convenience than its correspond- 
ing value in the cumbrous articles of oxen, 
sheep, or corn, and even to a considevable de- 
gree more so than 952 guineas and 8 shillings 


* Amongst the publications I have read on this subject, 
since the above was written, I have somewhere seen a propo- 
sal for engrafting the additional guaranty of Government on 
this measure, by pledging a cfcJtain proportionally superior 
quantity of redeemed 3 per Cents, as security for the notes 
issued by the Governor and Company of the Bank of Eng- 
land : 1 think, but am not certain, that it is in a very nble 
little pamphlet written by Mr. Fonblanque. I have not 
vfiiry deliberately and thoroughly weighed all the possible 
bearings of this proposition ; but as far as 1 can at present 
jjHidge of their tendency, I am inclined to favour it, if thought 
necessary; at least, Ido not see any immediate objection to 
]t'o admission into an Act for the tewjtvrarj legalizing of a 
^ct.der in Bank-note';. 
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in the landlord’s pocket. Lei us now pursue 
it, in its next transition, to the trader, and find 
what it represents in his possession : with him 
it is the substitute of a correspondent propor- 
tion of his stock in trade : with the merchant, 
of a like part of his ships and merchandise ; 
and in the hands of' the annuitant, or stock- 
holder, it is the representative of so much of 
his share of the public funds. To which, in 
every one of these cases, is to be added the 
security of the whole assets of the Bank of 
England ; beyond which, ‘if Mr. Fonblanquc's 
proposition (which I think a very good one) 

• should be adopted, the faith of the whole ua- 
tion would be pledged in guaranty of the va- 
lidity of the note so issued. And, indeed, 
without any such specific provision, it must be 
sufficiently evident, to every practical financier, 
that the solvency of the Bank of England, and 
the national credit and safety, are so much 
identified, ,the one with the other, that, al- 
though no positive statute provides for such 
. emergency at present, it is absolutely incum- 
bent on the Legislature to uphold that esta- 
blishment, the dissolution of‘ which would 
shake our boasted credit to its very foundation,' 
and reduce us*to the humiliating level of the 
bankrupt nations which surround us. 

If, then, these efficient and useful purposes 

« 
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arc so completely and so cheaply answered by 
the representative v„Iuc of onr paper currency— - 
and that they are ao, I defy the wliolc host of 
depredators to disprove— I ask my Honourable 
Friend, wiiat it is, for which he seeks beyond 
them for all the ends of domestic circulation, 
they possess every neccss'.iry quality of repre- 
senting the measure and actual value that the 
precious metals have to boast of, with infi- 
nitely more convenience, and at much less ex- 
pense. And all the evidence before the Com- 
mittee, of which he was so active a meml>er, 
must have taught him, that, wljcrc bullion is 
wanted, for the purposes cither of home-raanu-. 
faclurc, or for the payment of foreign, balances, 
that article, as a marketable commodity, would 
be just as easily acquirable, and at exactly the 
same price, with Bank-notes as with guineas ; 
and no doubt the more so, as the smaller quan- 
tity is required for home circulation : for I 
cannot possibly agree either with the Com- 
mittee, or with Mr. Huskisson, that the way 
to make gold of less value, is, to create a 
greater demand for it. This is contrary to 
every principle of political ‘leconomy, or poli- 
' tical arithmetic, to which I have been accus- 
tomed to assent. 

Perfectly convinced, in roy own mind, that 
wbcnc\er the present system of despotism on 
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the continent shall come to its termination, 
and the downfall of the Usurper, which, 
sooner or’ later, must happen at last, shall, by 
the restoration of the lawful governmc" have 
brought also in its train a return of the bless- 
ings of peace, as a necessary consequence, that 
then, likewise, the itverting to the original free- 
dom of commerce, will equalize the exchange, 
and bringing the present hoards ci bullion 
into more general and equal cii u'. iiun, will 
render the continuance of the Suspension Acts 
unnecessary, — I have no wish to make the pro- 
position of legalizing the tender of Bank-notes 
any thing beyond a temporary convenience, to 
cndure,only as long as the evil it is to coun- 
teract may continue in existence. And this 
the more, because it would be more consonant 
with the general principle, that all restrictions 
are bad where they can be avoided ; freedom 
being not only the main-spring, but even the 
very S09I, the animating principle of com- 
merce ; which scarcely breathes in fetters. 

. Mr. Huskisson asks*, “ IVhat •would have 
been the consistency, •what the inlegrUyt of a he- 
gislature^ •whiSh, leaving unrepealed and unmodi- 
fied the regulations •which take away the character 
of a legal tefider from every guinea •weighing less 

* P.ajei5. 


H Z 
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than 5 ihvfs. 8 grs. would give it to a Bank-note^ 
purporting to he a security for the same denomina- 
tion, but the real value of which is, at this mo- 
ment, ^dwts. i^grs. or, in other words, about 
three shillings less than the lightest guinea which is 
allowed to pass in payment.’* 

And again, in the foYlowing page*, he 
j'rrocceds to say, By law, a guinea of that 
weight ( 5 dwts. 8 grs. and upwards) cannot be 
exchanged for more than the sum of 2 is. which 
sum, in paper currency, is worth at present 4 dwts. 
i^grs. of gold. To sell, or to buy, guineas at a 
higher rate than 2 is. each in Bank paper, is an 
ojjlnce highly punishable. 

“ For this last offence, a man has recently been 
tried and ccn victed.'* 

I have taken these sentences togetlier, to 
prevent, as much as possible, any unnecessary 
repetition of arguments in the exposition of 
their fallacy ; the whole forming one complete 
mis-statement of the law, in many places, of 
the very words, and in all, of the true intent 
and meaning of the legislative provisions : — a 
mis-statement the more to be lamented, as 
published, however unguardedly its publicity 
may have been given, under the sanction of 
such a name. My Honourable Friend was to® 


* Page 16. 
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long in the habits of daily close inspection into 
the single-mindedness, the unspotted integrity, 
of that pure and upright Statesman, under 
whose auspices his talents were first fostered 
into public notice, must have profited too much 
by his virtuous and truly patriotic example, to 
be voluntarily guilt}* of misleading the public 
opinion, and sowing groundless fears and un- 
founded jealousies, in the bosoms of the unin- 
formed multitude; and that at a moment 
when every real patriot should exercise his 
fullest energies, in persuading his >countrymcn 
to bear with patience and resignation the 
heavy burthens of an expensive and pro- 
tracted, ^though unavoidable, state of warfare. 
He cannot have been aware of the mischief he 
was creating, by treating such a subject in a 
manner so little suited to the usual depth of his 
understanding. Of such intent'miy I acf^mit him 
fully; but the ejfect is, nevertheless, the same; 
and others, worse affected, will use it as the 
engine of their purpose*. 

^ow could Mr. Huskisson take so partial 

a view of the fact, as to say, that whilst the 

• 

The whole tenor of the following pages, 19 and 20* ap- 
pears to so extremely injudickui^ independently of 

their great inaccuracy, that I feel myself compelled to pass 
them over in mournful silence: — 

** H^Hqvantum mutatUM ah /7 /a— /,'• * 
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character of a legal tender was taken away 
from a guinea weighing less than 5 dwts. 8 grs. 
it would have been given to a Bank-note 
purporting to be a securit}' for that denomina- 
tion, but the real value of which, at this mo- 
ment, is 4 dwts. 14 grs. or, in other words, 
about three shillings Idss than the lightest 
guinea which is allowed to pass in payment ? 
The whole of this passage is so inaccurate, and 
BO confused., that it ret[uircs some pains to ana- 
lyze and se parate its points, and to distinyiish 
those faefs which are true, but misap’ ed, 
from thos'2 where the premises thems Ires are 
incorrct'tuy stated. In the first place, f'.'reis 
no such t.Vjinsr as a Bank-note ot'lhc same deno- 
mination as a guinea, or purporting to be a 
sccuri'c/ Ic.r 3 dwts. S grs. of gold coin ; conse- 
qucutly, none whose real value, even according 
to Mr. flnskisson’s own assumption, can be re- 
duced to 4 dwts. t4grs. : and as an equivalent 
for itm oinrd gold, either of that weight, or any 
other. Bank-notes never were established by 
any law whatever. But even if any of these 
controverted points were admitted, would not 
the Author of* The Q.ue.st1ion, &c. &c. be 
-guilty of a most serious ex parte statement of 
facts, by confining the reduction to Bank- 
paper, and omitting to say, that cvc.u a tull- 
weight guinea, conraining 5 dv^. 9 i'? grs. 
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would, iu U$ coined slate, command the pur* 
chase of only 4 dwts. i4grs. of uncoined 
also, at its present price in the market ? 

The same partial misrepresentation follows 
in the assertion that a heavy guinea is intrino 
sccaily worlli 24f. (id. in ^ank paper. What 
docs Mr. Iluskissovi intend to infer from this ? 
Docs he mean to say, by this application of 
the term intrhisecal, that 5 dwts. 15. grs. of bul- 
lion, at the present market-price, is worth 
24f. bd. ? There was no necessity for him to 
repeat this assertion so dften, and in so many 
shapes ; for every one is ready to allow it. But 
if he means to say, that the same weight of 
coined gold stamped into, and remaining under, 
the denomination of a guinea, will legally pur- 
chase that quantity of bullion any more than 
a If. in Bank-paper, 1 deny his assertion, and 
defy him to prove it. 

I am sorry, exceedingly sorry, to be guilty of 
such evident repetition, in travelling the same 
ground over and over again ; but whatever 
may be my regard for the writer, and whatever 
my conviction of the innocence of his inten- 
tions, it is impossible, whilst convinced of the 
evil consequences, not to use my best endea- 
vours to sift and counteract the mischievous 
errors of the doctrine. 
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I would willingly pass over, if possible, the 
next psiges"* ; for I think my Honourable 
Friend can hardly be serious in his choice of 
the alternative betvreen the present state of 
things, with all its air-built, its imaginary 
grievances, and the really disgraceful, and not 
more ruinous than unncccesary proposition, of 
lowering the standard of our coin. 

Blit he proceeds to ask, “ JVhat ix'ould he the 
real iltjjcnnce heliveen a state of law, which 
either leaving the guinea at its present weight 
fuJ fineness, should raise its denomination to 
241. kd . ; or leaving it at its present denomi- 
nation, should lower its standard to 4 dwts, 
14 grs. and a state of law which obliges every 
man (I suppose he meant to say, “ would 
oblige," for it must certainly be intended to state 
the case hypothetically, and not to assume the 
fact), to receive the latter quantity of gold as 
2IJ. or to give 24^. (id. for the former?" 

But, in order to meet this most inaccurate 
(I must say, this most unfair) statement, in 
both ways ; and taking it as intended either 
for matter of fact, or as the subject of hypo- 
thesis, I beg leave to ask my Honourable 
I^riend two plain questions — to which, I re- 
quest as plain and direct answers but as hq 


* Page? 18, 19. 
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may oot think it worth the trouble of afford- 
ing those responses, I will answer them my- 
self, in the only way which seems to me to b« 
consistent with law, sense, and truth. 

First, Docs the law, in its present state, 
oldige any man to receive 4dwfs. i4grs. of 
gold, either coined, or uncoined, as 21s. ? 

Secondly, Would the law lay any man under 
cither of these specific obligations, by making 
a Bank-note a legal tender ? 

To the first of these yueslions I return a 
most decided and unqualified negation, in 
both its branches. I defy any man breathing 
1.0 show, me a single section, in any statute 
of the kingdom, by which any thing like 
4dwts. i4grs. is cither specifically and ac- 
tually, or virtually and by construction, offered 
as an equivalent for zis.t on the contrary, 
the Legislature, in the most plain and une- 
quivocal language, says, that no one shall be 
obliged to .receive as a guinea, that which 
weighs less than 5 dwts. 8 grs. ; so neither is 
there any legal enactment which, by the most 
strained construction, can be tortured into an 
obligation of givfng 24^. 6 d. fot a guinea of 
full or passable weight ; but, in direct contra- * 
diction to the assertion, it clearly and positively 
interdicts, on pain of heavy punishment, the, 
offering or receiving of more than 2 u.* in ex- 
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change for such a coin ; and has been already 
contradicted, by the Honourable Gentleman 
himself, in Ills own pamphlet (page i6), where 
he instances the conviction of a man for this 
very infraction of the law. 

Let us now sec, in answer to the second 
question, which bears 'bn the hypothetical 
construction of Mr. Huskisson's argument, 
what vJould be the effect as to the same obli- 
gations, on the supposition that the Ijcgislature 
had converted Bank notes into a legal tender. 
And to this question I also give the same un- 
qualified negative as to the first ; and it must 
be remembered, that I am now confining my- 
self to the simple fact, whether sircli enact- 
ment would have the effect of forcing any 
man to receive 4dvvts. t4grs. of gold asaix. 
or of giving 24J. Gd. for 5 dwts. 8 grs. ; re- 
serving to myself, as completely distinct from 
the present question, any opinion I may hold of 
the propriety of making such enactment. But, 
aurely, no man can go the length of asserting, 
that a Bank note is in the smallest degree more 
the representative of 4 dwts. 14 grs. of gold, 
than the guinea, which, though it weighs 
•5 dwts. 8 grs. will, equally as the Bank note, 
go no further in the purchase of gold, that is 
to say, of uncoined bullion, than 4 dwtsv 
14 grs. at its present market-price. And as 
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for giving 24s. 6J. for 5 dwts. 8 grs. it would, in 
all cases, and under both states of law, be 
equally interdicted with respect to coined goldi 
and a mere matter of speculation with regard 
to bullion, at the perfect option of the indivi> 
dual, to whom it is, and would be, equally 
open to give, or to receive, either a guinea and 
3f. 6d. or a Bank-note and 4f. 6rf. ; for the 
Bank-note and the guinea would still remain 
at the same proportional value, under either 
provision. This 1 affirm to be souiid 

Z.AW, PLAIN SENSE, AND INCONTROVERTIBLE 
TRUTH. 

And here I could be well contented to close 
my case^ as the strong ground from which 1 
defy my Honourable Friend’s ingenuity to 
force me. But there is an error imputed by 
Mr. Huskisson, to those who do not agree 
with him in this imaginary depreciation of the 
paper part of our currency, that they reason 
as if they. had persuaded themselves, and endea* 
vour to persuade others, that Ba»k~paper is tht 
real and fixed measure of all commodities." Now 
I, as one of the dissentients, positively deny 
any such imputation ; 1 never had the slightest 
intention of establishing Bank-paper as a realy 
fixed measure ; but merely contend, that it is 
a very convenient, cheap, safe, and efficient 
representative of that measure. 1 have con* 
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versed, on the same subject, with many very 
sensible and well-informed men ; most of 
whom were as unfortunate as myself in hold- 
ing opinions different from those expressed in 
the Report of the Committee, and defended 
by my Honourable Friend with so much elo- 
quence, but I must also, say ; with so much 
more sophistry than that with which he is so 
ready to charge his opponents. I have also 
read several very able publications on the 
same side of the question ; but neither ver- 
bally, nor in print, have I heard or seen a 
word to justify this charge : though we cer- 
tainly do hold gold, that is to say uncoined gold, 
to be one of the articles, of which in tommon 
with others the ’value is to he ascertained hy a re- 
ference to this invariable standard and universal 
equivalcnt-f which standard, however, is, in this 
country,' not “ Ba?ik-paperf nor yet metallic 
currency, but the only true national measure 
of value, the pound sterling, in money of ac- 
count, whether represented by guineas in gold, 
sliillings in silver, or Bank-notes in paper. 

And this brings me to a part * of Mr. Hus- 
klsson’s argument, on which be seems to rest 
his principal reliance for the prrmf of his sup- 
posed depreciation of the paper> currency, as 


* ?ag«s at, aa. 
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compared with the current metals; at least, 
where be appears to enjoy, with no small de- 
gree of exultation, an anticipated triumph on^tlm 
complete surrender of his adversaries’ 
the inference he chooses to draw from tbe>eii^^ 
dcnce of Mr. Chambers * ; but let me request 
the particular attention of my readers to that 
gentleman’s evidence as detailed in the Appcu> 
dix to the Report of the Committee; and we 
shall then see whether my Honourable Friend 
has taken much by his motion. 

Mr. Chambers being asked, Do you consi- 
dtr a Bank of EngUvid tide for one pounds 
under these present circumslanres, as exchange- 
able In'gold for -what It represents of that metal 
answers, “ 1 do not conceive gold to be a fairer 
standard for Bank of England notes than broad- 
cloth or indtgol' But the question being re- 
peated, his second answer is, “ If it represents 
twenty shillings of that metal at the coinage 
pricey it is not," 

And oh this Mr. Huskisson exullingly ob- 
serves, that “ in these answers the leading doc- 
trine is manfully and ingenuously asserted and 
maintainedy and^ that all who stand up for the 
undepreciated value of Bank -paper, howe^aer dis- 
guised their ianguage, must ultimately come to 
the same issue" Be it so : on such premises 


■* Minutes of Evidence, page 1 3 7, M*aro*edition. 
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I sm content to join issue with the adrocates of 
depreciation. And now what follows ? Mr. 
Huakisson proceeds to say, ** Mr. Ciamhei's 
flak^ avows that he does mt conceive gold to 
ii 0- jairer standard for Bank of England notes, 
4kak m^gaar broad cloth i* and that “ one- 
fmatd testa OOSS VOT represent twenty shillings 
of that metal at the coinage price'' I have 
known my Honourable Friend too long to siis* 
pect him of any thing like wilful misrepresent* 
ation, and can, therefore, only impute his error 
to misapprehension of Mr. Chambers’s answer ; 
a misirtke arising, in a great measure, from the 
ambiguous wording, and want of clearness of 
the question ; which, as if was framed, appear- 
ed more like that of an ex parte counsel, who 
wished to puzzle a hostile witness, than that of 
a senator, endeavouring to elicit truth, to what- 
ever side it might tend ; fur, as it was put to 
the evidence, he could orly state, what is really 
.the fact, “ /h/it go/J," meaning bullion, or un- 
coined gold, “ was not, in his conception, a fairer 
standard for notes than broad ctuth of indigo.'* 
And if the Committee meant gold cain, it should 
have been so expressed ; indeed, if I liad been 
op the Committee, 1 should, after his second 
answer, have followed it up <A^itb another 
question, whether he considered a guinea, under 
the present circumstances, to be oore exchange- 
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able for its weight in bullion, than the Bank, 
note for its proportioned nominal value ? 

But t!ie grand misrepresentation arises from 
the second part of Mr. Chambers’s answer ; 
and that, not from suniscomtructiony but from 
an absolute alteration of his very .words; for 
Mr. Huskisson states that gentleman to have 
said that ^ one found note does not represent 
twenty shiUmgs of that metal at the eomege 
price.” Now the fact is, that he, Mr. Chambers, 
being asked, ** Do you consider a Bank of 
England note for one pound, under these present 
circumstances, as exchangeable in gold, 
for what it represents of that metal f” answers 
most 'clearly and explicitly, ** If it represents 
fweniy shillings of that metal^ at th* eoinage 
pricct IT is NOT.” It is not whatf why, net 
exchangeable against its value in gold, that is tp 
say, uncoined gold, to which bis answer, taketl 
by the context, and by his other answers, most 
obviously refers. And why not so exchangefii. 
able under these present circumstances ? Becai^ 
under those circumstances, the Legislature has 
very wisely restrained cash payments ; and altp 
because the market-price of. bullion being at 
present considerably higher than the mint- price 
and standard value of a guinea, neither * the 

* Evidence of Aaron A^er Goldimid, ^sq. sad * 
February i8io. _ • 

“ jfi tie pretent pner of buUlon^ hmo rmteh mutt be paid, rrt 
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guinea nor the Bank-note is at present inter- 
changeable against the weight in gold of its 


Bank of England iwtcs^ f<‘y ^ fj/ gold a?td Jinr* 

M€ss equal to lOO j^u/ftras 

** di Stine t 'lcii is taken *ichrtJu 7 t>:r i^a\->'ie::t is made in 

Bank-notes or coin; in stilling me the lalLidaiion is easily 
made in iJu pi opart ion of 3/. 17J. iQ\d»to 4/. lOf-” 

It is rather curious to observe, that on the next day, viz. 
a3d February 1810, the following question is pur to the 
same gentleman, with reference, or what is meant as reference, 
to the above answer You have already stated' the difference 
between go d^ which is our standaid^ and paper ^ to be as he- 
tween 3/. 17^, to Jr/, and \L 10^.; 01 nearly iG per cent » t—iy 
a per son j ihcte/oie^ at Hamburgh^ sends over a bill for one 
bundled guineas^ how is it paid I siattd that the dif- 
ference hetwetn the viaiket and the mint price wat about 16 
per cent. ; but J did not make any difference between Bank 
paper and the com ; the bill can h paid cither by the export 
iion (f gold an I sihn or othn Lommoditics ; or the pur- 
chase oj a bill here.'* I confess, that if 1 had cjijoyed the 
honour or b.hig a member of that Committee, I could never 
have silent]*-' permitted fuch an evident misrepresentation of 
former woid: to be put to him. 

Evidence cf Vi iilijna Meric, Esq, February i8ic, 

** ff 7 :fn y,\ tu’i old you pay foi it ii Btiid-rapei 

« Yesf* 

“ i he pa ) mint being nadz in BanL-pnper^ the p> he is lOf. 
po ounce 

“ If Dai Ihtive sdd the home trade 1 had ^nly 4/. S/. ford* 
Jj y'.m'i"eie to pay in ^uimas^ shzulJ you get the gild at u 

/ iould ^ / fly in yui>''^its^ / cannot gff 
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nominal value. But is there a Word in Mr. 
Chambers’s answer, that can be twisted into an 
assertion that a Bank-note does not represent 
twenty shillings, as much as a guinea represents 
twenty-one pieces of that denomination ? — and 


“ Supposing you had guineas to give^ could you not buy that 
gold at a cheapen rate than 4/. ios,pn' oz, 

No ; I slmdd not offer a less price certainly i If I wa j to 
huy any quantity ff gold, and pay for it in guineas^ I should 
•Jffer the same price as in Bank^paperd* 

“ When you speak of the Mint price being 3/. 171. lo^/. an 
ounce, do you calculate that in gold com or in Bank^paper F** 

We make no difference; and I do not believe there has been 
etny different e in paying in specie or in Bank paper 

This gentleman is afterwards asked several questions about 
the value ot a gold cup, equal in weight and fineness to 100 
guineas 5 and all his answers go, invariably, to prove that 
Bank^paper and gold coin are exactly equal in circulating 
value ; but would only lengthen an extract already too long, 
and may be seen in the Minutes of Evidence, as printed in 
the Appendix to the Report of the Committee. 

And Mr. A. A. Goidsmid, in a subsequent examination 
(26th Fcb.)y being asked, “ Whether, if about to purchase on 
his oion account, a gold bar of the iveight and standard of ico 
good guineas, and he had money enough in Bank-notes in one 
dranuer, and in specie in another, to complete the bargain, he 
would make any difference in paying the seller in one money or ike 
other F** lie answers, I never would make a bargain in 
which there should be any differ ence*** It is not necessaty 
to say a word more on ir«c very exact concurrence of the evi- 
dence given, the Report framed thereon, and Mr. Hubkisson’s 
rtfiresentation of it in his pamphlet. ^ • 

K . ' 
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yet it secm& very improbable that Mr. Huskissoa 
should not know that, at this moment, suppos- 
in'; the market. price to be 4/. i3f. 4^/. per oz. it 
is just as easy for him to purchase 4 dwts. 
10.832 grs. ofbuUion in the market, of any fair 
and legal dealer with a pound note, as it is to 
procure fiom the same merchant 4 dwts. 
16.1736 grs. at the same price for a guinea in 
gold coin. 

I agree wi'.h roy Honourable Friend in a great 
many of the grounds on which he attributes 
to the precious metals those qualities, which 
seem to him to give them a general and exclusive 
preference, but in my opinion only a partial one, 
adapted merely to particular occasions, over all 
other equivalents, in settling and measuring the 
barter of commodities. 1 concur with him, that, 
in the few cases where the transfer of commer- 
cial commodities between distant countries can- 
not be settled as matter of account ; and where 
it is necessary that some substantial, and gene- 
rally received article of intrinsic value, and 
therefore generally disposable, should take place 
of the more usual mode of pa3 lng balances by 
the negotiation of bills — that there the precious 
metals, not as coin^ but as bullion, are preferable 
to any other article, as bci- * less bulky 

* Hiisk'lsson, page 23 ; and Sir James Stewart’s FoUt. 
Eco'i. I'ook 11. ciisi*. 3. 
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in proportion to their value as being “ aceu- 
rately^ easily^ and almost infmilely divisible as 
“ less subject to decay and “ 7 nore homogeneous 
and uniform in quality b»it I am not certain 
lljat they are “ less liable to fluctuate in their sup^ 
ply 3" or “ less liable to be counterfeited or adulte~ 
rated'' 

But he proceeds to declare his opinion, tlmt 
** gold VI this country f as silver at Hamburgh, is 
really and exclusively the fixed measure of the 
rising and falling of all other things in reference 
to each other'* Ti'hii J have already denied, 
and therefore need not repeat my arguments. 

Mr. Iluskisson next says, “ The article itself 
'vehich forms this standing measure, never ran 
rise or fill in value with reference to this mea- 
sure — that is, with reference to itself. A pound 

WEIGHT OF GOLD NEVER CAN EE WORTH A 
POTJND AND A QjiARTER OF COLD ; and being 
divided, in this country, into 44 and j pieces call- 
ed guineas, an ounce (f this gold will always be 
worth vr of 'this sum, orfl.iqs. lold." Now 
this is all very pretty in theory, but the fact is 
unfortunately just the reverse; as apouiul weight 
of uncoined gold,^at the very instant when Mr. 
Huskisson was committing these philosophical 
effusions to the press, could not be obtained 
for less gold coin than that quantity which by 
the law of the land is nqt passable unless it* 


K 5 
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weighs lib. aoz. 7 dwts. 13.8 grs. or very nearly 
that weight which he was then telling us in 
theory, it was impossible it ever should be 
equal to. 

For an answer to the whole of the next page 
(24) lhave only to refer to the reasons already 
given, in the preceding part of this publication, 
why gold is not, nor ever could be, the fixed 
measure of other commodities ; and why the 
money of account always was, I mean ever 
since the commencement of any thing like re- 
gular commerce, and must continue to b^ the 
sole standard and measure of all value. 

In his 25th page, Mr. Huskisson states two 
causes of depreciation in the currency of a 
country : 

istf By the standard coin containing a less 
quantity of the precious metals which forms that 
standard^ than it is certified by law to con- 
tain." 

This is correct : — But next we come to the 
grand question on which the Committee, and 
all the advocates of theory and abstract reason- 
ing, seem to be at issue with the practical men 
of business : 

“ id. By an excess in the amount of that cur- 
rency." 

And by this latter, after having stated, with 
sufficient accuracy, the periods and duration of 
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the temporary evils arising from the first cause, 
with the remedies applied to them, Mr. Huskis- 
son asserts that the depreciation, of which he is 
pleased to assume the existence, must be occa- 
sioned ; — let us try with what justice. 

I confess that my comprehension will not 
easily embrace wha^ is the clear and specific 
application, 1 mean the application, of 

the term excess in this instance. Is it to be un- 
derstood as signifying a surplus beyond what 
the real necessities of commercial intercoursa 
can be made easily and wholesomely to absorb 
in the usual and regular channels of circulation ? 
But how can this arise ? Are vre to imagine that 
the wtll-dressed gentleman who performs his di- 
urnal parade in scarlet and blue before the portal 
in Threadneedle Street, keeps his pockets stuff- 
ed with Bank-bills like those of a quack-doctor 
or the keeper of a lucky lottery-office, to aram 
into the hands of reluctant receivers, as they 
pass in pursuit of their daily occupations ; and 
this without any equivalent, or even without a 
valuable consideration ? or are we to believe, 
what is told us in their evidence before the 
Committee, by the present and late Qovernora 
pf the Bank of England, men chosen for thpir 
extensive knowledge and practical experience 
in the pecuniary transactions of the commercial 
world, to preside pver the immense, concerns of 
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that unrivalled establishment, — that they never 
issue a note except for advances to Government 
on the voted taxes, loans, or exchequer-bills ; 
or otherwise on the discount of good bills drawn 
for a liiiulcd period, on bond Jide mercantile 
transactions, accepted by bankers or merchants 
of known credit, and even to them only in 
pertain limited proportions * ; in everyone of 
which eases the notes themselves being return- 
able on them in 2ja3'mcnt in a short time, it is 
utterly impossible that any such excess can be 
issued and cut in circulation ; for even if 

* “ If 'I, at a !mnl- catty with proptittyy advance to a met chant 
§r ttniiti itdtr af any kind ^ 15 not either the *ivJiole cnjiitnl 'ivifk 
ivhith he tmdti^ or even any consider able pait of that cnjtital 
hut that part rf it only *iohiift lie ^ceould otherivihc be obligtd to 
keep by him ujteniployed^ and in ready money^ for afis^ivering nc- 
easional demands. If the paper money ntohich the bank ad*vanee% 
nn'Cf exceeds this 'value ^ it can never exceed the lalue of the 
gold and sili'cr 'ivliich ’ivoidd ntccsiar ily euculatc in the country 
if there was no paper money ; it can never exceed tie quantity 
iDhich the eh culation of the counhy can easily absoj b and era^ 
phyy 

iriicn n hand disrounts to a meirhatit a real hill cf exthangfy 
Jrazv?: ly a leal creditor upon arced dtlto\\ nuU •which^ as soon 
as it become t due^ ;t t colly paid by that dehto\\ it only eidvances 
to him a pait of the value •which he would otheiwise be 
obLgrd to keep hy him unemplcycd^ and in teady money ^ to /?«- 
swee occasional demands. The payment of the bilf when it 
leLom.es dut'^ feplates to the bank the value of what it had ad'* 
van't\{ytg:iha with the zntcrestT — Adaw Smith, book U* 
tlKip. 2. 
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any thing like an excess, above the common 
average of discounts, were delivered to the mer- 
chants in any one month, it is completely evi- 
dent that within the two next months, or in the 
tliird at the latest, there would be such a de- 
crease of demand for fresh issues, and such a 
return of the cxcossjvc issue already made, by 
the payment of those bills in an equal quan- 
tity * of their own notes, as must necessarily 
cause a very great, sudden, and visible diminu- 
tion ill the total amount of notes in circulation; 
and even in this case- the evil, if it be one, 
would almost immediately cure itself by such 
unforced and natural decrease in the fresh issue. 
But what say the Returns laid before the Com- 
mittee by the Accountant-General of the Bank? 
Do they exhibit any thing of this sort ? Do 
they afford an evidence of any such violent and 
sudden fluctuation ? one solitary instance 
alone excepted ; wdiich I shall point out pre- 
sently ; but which having taken place two years 
before the'suspension of cash payments, cannot, 
by any mode of reasoning, be argued into a 

* The quantity returned will, in fact, be su[)erior by the 
•whole addition of tBe discount, or interest deducted; — for 
instance, in discounting a bill for 1200/. for two months, 
five per cent, the Bank will only issue iigo/. but receives 
back the full 1200/. or 10/. more than tlie original issue:— 
and so in proportion on the whole amount of their advance? 
of every description, ' * 
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eoiuequence of that measure ; or does it not, ofi 
the contrary, appear, that although from the 
beginning of the year 1795 to the 7th March 
following, the general average of Bank-notes in 
circulation increased gradually from a little 
more than ten millions to about thirteen and a 
half, and on the J4th of t|[ie same month, rose 
to something above fourteen millions, but on 
the 2ist (the instance alluded to, and which 
might probably be affected by the loan of up- 
wards of four millions then raised for the Em- 
peror of Germany) dropt at once to between 
nine ai d ten millions; yet from that time to the 
12th December following, they kept nearly 
stationary, with an almost imperceptible but 
equally gradual rise from ten to not qi^ite eleven 
millions ; in the middle fortnight of that month 
they rose for a short time to between twelve and 
thirteen, from whence to the middle of May 
1796 they settled gradually down to about ten 
and a half ; and from that time to the 25th * 

* The day before the Minute of Privy Council, dated 
*6th February 1797, by which the first order for restricting 
the cash payments of the Bank of England uas Issued ; which 
order was subsequently legalized, and the persons acting 
under it indemnified, by the Act of 37th of the King, cap. 4$. 
'passed on the 3d May following, to remain in force only till 
the 24th June in the same year. But its provisions, with some 
ftw alterations, have been since continued by several other 
slatutes, and finally extended to six months after a definitive 
treaty of peace. 
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February 1797, kept narrowing by degrees to 
about eight millions. On the 1st March, being 
the first weekly return after the suspension, 
about one million of small notes, under five 
pounds each, then first issued, were added to 
the former amount. Since which period the 
increase has been nearly regular up to the date 
of the last return, on the 12th May 1810;-— 
when the small notes amounted to six millions* 
and those above five pounds each to fourteen 
millions. 

Now is there any tKing in this recapitula- 
tion which can furnish the smallest ground 
cither for assuming a depreciation of the paper 
part o^ our currency as compared with 
the metallic portion (an assumption to which 
no practical man that I have conversed with 
gives the smallest credit), or for attributing 
that scarcity of the coins, which every one ac- 
knowledges to exist, to the consequences of an ex- 
cessive and erroneous issue of the notes of the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of Eng- 
land ; who, on the contrary (in the only in- 
stance in which I could at all venture to accuse 
them of any tifing like an enjor in judgment ; 
and even for this they may fairly plead excuse 
in the fear of an increased call for coin, and the 
uncertainty of obtaining the remedy afterwards 
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sQpplicd by the timely interference of the Le> 
glslalure), seem rather to have too much nar> 
rowed their issues for some time previous to the 
suspension of cash payments. 

It is a fact, however, well worthy of obser* 
vat loti, and has a powerful bearing, in my 
mind, on the fallacy of tht imputed excess of 
issue, that the amount of small notes under five 
pounds each, at present in circulation (accord- 
ing to the latest return before the Committee), 
and wliich ran only have supplied the place of 
cash in small payments, and in the change of 
larger notes, is about six millions, at which it 
has remained very nearly stationary during the 
whole of the present year (1810), as far as the 
Keturns extend : that twenty-one millions was, 
by the same Return, the aggregate circulation of 
notes and bills of the Bank of England, of every 
denomination at the same period : that about 
one million is to be deducted for the value of 
Bank post bills included in the last-mentioned 
amount: that the average of Bank of England 
notes of hve pounds and upwards each, has 
not, from the 1st January 1810, to the lath 
May following (being the lafest ascertained 
p63:iod), exceeded fourteen millions in value : 
that the average of the corresponding period in 
2705, was abort eleven millions and a half.— -So 
that, allowing the six tnillions of small notes 
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issued In 1797 to have replaced the whole ^ of 
the money coins withdrawn from the national 

^ Since Ihc above was writtenj and read}» for the press, t 
have seen a very able series of Letters on the high Price of 
Bullion, by Mr. Hill, a gentleman of great mercantile inform* 
ation i in the fourth of which he has given a computation 
of the probable decrease jti the quantity of circulatory gold 
since the recoinage which took place between 17 74 and 1777, 
which seems to be so fairly grounded in probable fact (and 
if is iibt necessary to be minutely precise), that I am very 
glad to avail myself of the Christmas slumbers of the printings 
house, to introduce its substance in a short note. ^ 

Mr. Hill quotes the authority of Lord Liverpool and Mr. 
Rose, for stating the recoined gold at 20,447,002/. and adding 
j;,ooo,ooo/« more for that which remained in circulation 
» without being called in; making together 25,000,000/. and 
upwards as, the total amount of the gold coin of full or pass-> 
able weight in the kingdom in 1797- In the six years inter* 
veiling before the close of the American war in 1783, the 
additional coinage was not quite four millions, which Mr. 
Hid very justly thinks not equal to replace the amount ex- 
ported during the same period to defray the expenditure in 
the western hemisphere. But he supposes that the gold coin 
remaining in circulation after that time did not much exceed 
20 millions. 'To 1792, 18 millions more were coined; of 
which, however, it is ascertained that if millions were re- 
coined from light gold melted down, leaving only a clear ad- 
dition of 7 millions, during that period, and fixing the amount 
of circulating gold at«bout 27 millions at the commencement 
of the continental war in 1793. From whence he deducts 
the sane sum of about 7 millions in round numbers for the 
balance of payments against us at the end of the four next 
years, viz. about 33,000,000/. deducted for continental ex- 
penditures and loans, and 26,000,000/. added* as a set-off 
L Z 
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circulation, an allowance which, however, I 
am by no means disposed to concede — even in 
that easel find m)self warranted in asserting, 
that the total addition made to the circulating 
medium during the last fifteen years, by means 
of the issues of the Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England, canbot have greatly ex- 
ceeded two millions and a half, and is probably 
still less : because, whilst the six millions of 
small notes must necessarily be confined to pay- 


on account of the favourable balance of trade, from whence 
the above mentioned sum of 7 millions, as an unfavour-^ 
rble balance on the totals of receipts and payments, leaves our 
stock of circulating gold again 20 millions, af the aera of 
Bank restriction in 1 797. Mr. Hill proceeds to compute the 
probable decrease of the circulating gold at one million per 
annum for the last twelve years (including 1809), 
thence supposes the remaining stock in the kingdom to be re- 
duced to about 8 millions and this he thinks may be di- 
vided nearly thus : 

Coffers of the Bank, about — 4 millions. 

G old in circulation — — ^ ^ 

6 or 700 Cowntry Bankers^ at 12 or 1500 gs, each i 
Hoarded in private hands — — i 

Total about 8 millions. 

♦ The bullion he supposes may be one or tu'o millions more- 
It is evident, that this is but a loose calculation, and founded 
throughout on very uncertain data but if it is any thing 
Vcai the trntli, the additional issues of the Bank have not fillccl 
up the charm, instead of overflowing it. 
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ments under five pounds, which could not have 
been efiected by any thing but coin previous to 
their issue, it is well known, that many pay-* 
ments between that amount and twenty pounds 
(or, perhaps, as far as thirty), which used to be 
made by means of coin, are now only to be 
liquidated by notea of five and ten pounds 
each : so that, in all probability, there is a still 
further deduction to be made on that account ; 
and we shall, perhaps, be nearer the fact, in 
estimating that the actual addition to the cir- 
eulating medium of the country, created by the 
paper issues of the Bank of England, since the 
beginning of 1795, up to the 12th May 
1810’, Jthat is to say, during the last fifteen 
years, has not exceeded, in its utmost compute 
able aggregate, the value of two millions ster- 
ling. 

But let us take into our consideration the 
combined amount of both Bank-paper and 
coin, at each extremity of that period, and we 
shall probably find, that, as far at least as they 
are concerned, instead of any excessive aug- 
mentation, there has been a very considerable 
diminution in the circulating medium of the 
country, and that too during a period whpn 
the various payments and transfers of property 
to be effected thereby, have increased to nearly 
a two-fold amount. • 
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I am led to believe, from all tbe different 
documents I have perused, and from the va- 
rious information I have been able to obtain, 
that in the year ending on the 5th of January 
1796, the whole of the circulating medium is- 
sued from the Mint and Bank of England, and 
then remaining in circulation, might be from 38 
to 40 millions, or somewhere about 39 millions 
•—estimated as follows 

Gold coin, from 24 to 25 millions. 

Silver and copper a to 2| 



Total . . 38 to 40— Average, 3 9 mil. 


In the year ending 5th January i8io, the 
following is the most probable estimate of the 
same articles 

Gold coin, from 8 to 9 millions. 

Silver and copper if to e 

Bank -paper, in-., 
eluding post-bills V 1 9 to aof 
and small notes J 

Total . . 281 to 3ii-^Avet**,3omil. 


Here, then, as far as. the issues of tlic Mint 
and Bank of England are employed, we see a 
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fair probability of a decreasct amounting to no 
less a sum than nine millions, in the circulating 
medium during the last hfleen years; aiMl 
those, all years of unparalleled trade, both 
foreign and domestic, and of military and na- 
val expenditure unequalled in the financial 
annals of the nation : the increase of which 
may be pretty fairly estimated from the follow- 
ing brief sketch of the transfers to be effected 
for the payment of commercial exports and 
imports in each of the years before mentioned, 
and of the net payments into the receipt of th« 
Exchequer, in each of them, which were aa 
^ follows : — 

, >795* 1809. 

Official value of exporti , * 7 ,J» 3»339 £' 

Ditto of imports 92,736,889 3^1235,410 

Ditto of both. ^.49,860,228 86,357,173 

Real value of both • . • • • 66,480,304 £. 11 5,409,1^64 

Aggregate of commercial 
and financial payments, 

as above* .•••••••••• 

a 

* I have put down thirty-right millions, in round num-, 
bers, for the Exchequer receipts of 1795 ; because, although 
the loan and taxes for that year did not produce quitt thirty- 
five, yet, as there %verc several contingent payments, t^^e 


\£. 1 04,480, 304 ^ . 1 9 1 ,409,564 
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And now, having measured our lever, and 
viewed the unwieldy mass to be put in motion 
by it, let us see how the power will prove pro- 
portioned to the resistance. 

In the year 1795, 104I millions of payments 
were to be effected by 39 millions of money ; 
whilst, in the ycai 1809,^1 91 i millions were 
to be made good by means ot only thirty ; — 
that is to say, whilst the former power was to 
the resistance as 1 to 2*, the latter is only in 
the proportion of 1 to 6 ' ; or, in the plain and 
practical language of real business, whilst in 
the course of the annual payments of the for- 
mer, each Banl^-notc or guinea would have 
returned to the coffers of the Exchequfcr *, or 

t 

the repositories of the Bank, about once in 
l&ve months ; during the latter year, they must 


exact amount of which I could not obtain, without losing 
more time than the precision was worth, I have added that 
which I am assured, from the best authority, is fully equiva- 
lent to their utmost sum^ The ycai ending 5th January 
1810, was also nearer seventy-seven miUions than seventy- 
six. 

* This is not to be understood literally, as of the same 
identical piece of paper, but of an eqtial quantity : it being 
well known that the Bank never rc-issucs the same note, 
but invariably cancels the old notes, 'and delivers new ones, 
•n all occasions— but the effect is the same precisely. 
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have performed the same revolution in some- 
thing less than two months. 

If, tlien, the whole circulating medium 
afloat in *795, was not found to be too great 
for the operations it was to perform, and that 
none of those ill effects, which the Committee 
are pleased to aftritjute to the present supposed 
excess, were then even glanced at, is it possible 
for any reflecting mind, in contemplating the 
disproportionate increase of payments, both 
public and private, since that period, and the 
actual diminution of the aggregate issues of 
the Tower and Bank, which, notwithstanding 
the wide distinctions Mr. Huskisson endea- 
vours to establish between them, must always 
be taken together, as forming the whole of 
that medium which, by law, is either compelled 
or allowed * to be received as money — is it 

* Mr. Chalmers having published his very valuable 
Coi^si DURATIONS on Comme^ cc^ Bullion^ and Culn^ OjV/* 
Since the above wa> written ; and having therein (page 158) 
quoted an opinion of the grc.it Lord Mansfield, to show that 
notes of the Bank of England are, in the eye of the law, con- 
sidered as cash, I have taken some pains to make myself 
master of the case, Sn which that opinion was delivered; and 
although T am not prepared to take that opinion quite so 
broadly, either as the learned Lord has laid it down, or as 
Mr. Chalmers appears to me, on a first reading of his book, 
to have taken it up ; 1 feel my.self completely born out, by 

unanimous decision of the ' C^nirt of King’s ^Bench, in my 
M 
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possible, I repeat, for a reflecting intellect to 
view, in this, any thing resembling an excess 


expression in the text, that Bank>paper is leg?*lly allowed to 
be received as cash: for, tliongh I think Lord Mansfield's 
opinion rathtr too strong, when he thr-.t Mich notes 

had, “ hy the general consent of mankind^ the credit and cur)cncy 
of cash to ALL intents and purposes heraiise, it thi:> vxere 
strictly and literally the case, they must have been a legal 
tender, and tluri. coiiid not then have been any ziecessitv lor 
the protecting ctatntc of 1797, to guanl the Bank of Eng- 
land from an exhaustion ot gold, in the unprecedented de- 
mand then already experienced, and still more to be dreaded 
for the payment of their notes in coin; and here, undoubtedly, 
tlie ejceeptio probat tt^uhiin must operate in bar of too broad 
and general a construction of the Noble Judge’s opinion^ 
'i^liich f am rather Inclined to consirue as bearing on the 
UMiiMtory nature of the proptrty to be acquired in them 
Mian on iheir possession of all the qualities of ro/« — for money 
I as'jerc them to be; yet, however qualified my construction 
of the c:1^e may he, on its general merits, I have always held 
flic common law that, if a tender of a lawful debt had 

been mild , and not excepted agah.statthe lime of tendering, 
but rtrtived, in Bank-notes, although no receipt should 
liave br-en given— that no subbcquent exception could be 
pL^aded against the proof of such payment in full and legal 
at qniilance of the oiiginal debt. And this I look upon as 
fiil^y supported by that part of Lord Jlansfield’s opinion, 

r 

Whlc)i was, in fact, the main point of the ca'^e, being 
an action of trover to recover 1 Bunk-note robbed from a 
mail, from rtu holder thereof for a valuable considtration.-* 

Miller V. — Bune'weSp l, p. 45a- 
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in Ihc increased amount of the Bank of Eng- 
land paper ? or doe^ it not go a great way be- 
yond a simple negation of the imputed excess ; 
does it not even afford proof, at least primd 
facie proof, of a very considerable want of 
Bank-paper, beyond the actual issues, to keep 
pace with the great* extension of public and 
private payments, and at the same time to fill 
up the void in the circulation occasioned by 
the impossibility of finding a sufficient sup- 
ply of the precious metals for that purpose — 
especially under the particular circumstances of 
the continent of Europe ; which, whatever 
.may be advanced to the conti'ary, must, be- 
yond all , doubt, have caused a much greater 
demand for them there, where paper credit 
and confidence are, for the present, almost an- 
nihilated. For if 39 millions of current coin 
and Bank-paper were necessiiry— and I have 
not heard it denied that they were — ^to fill the 
channels of circulation in the year 1795* 
when the aggregate of financial and commer- 
cial payments may be estimated at 104^ mil- 
lions, by the same ratio of calculation, wc 
might suppose ’ that the same payments. 


which says, that they “ are treated as moneys a. enshy in the w- 
binary coui sc and iransmtion of business y by the general consent 
of f}\ankindy •which givis them the a edit and currency of money, 

M 2 
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amounting, in 1809, to no less than 191I mil- 
lions, would require a circulating medium of 
'jth millions, to effect them with the same 
punctuality and dispatch. And we are not in 
possession of the evidence of any greater means 
of facilitation afforded to the progress of the 
circulating medium during that period, except 
the known principle of greater proportional ac- 
tivity in increased exertion. But we have the 
particular testimony * of the Inspector of the 
Clearing-house in Lombard Street, that though 
the quantity of dally business transacted there, 
by all the bankers in the City, has increased 
very considerably of late years, and that Ihe . 
common business amounts to the ayerage of 
4,’]oc,ccol. per ditiH', and on settling days 
at the Stock Exchange, to no less than four- 
teen millions ; yet, that there has not been 
any change in the system for the last thirty- 
five years, which could at all alter the propor- 
tional amount of Bank-notes passing. 

In this stage of the enquiry, then, it should 
seem, as if the Bunk, instead of discounting 

^ Examitiation of ]Mr. William — minutes of 

c 

Eviflencc, Append. Report, oct. td* p. 236. 

f The number of bankers being Sj)ecilied to be forty six, 
makes the uverage of business, so transacted by eacli, to be 
abtrai 100,000/. ptr diem ; exclusive of those at the weot end 
of the to^^ 1;, who make all. their daily payments in Bank- 
note-. 
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too much, had, in fact, issued infinitely too 
little ; and that by a sum so enormously large, 
and which would have increased the pro- 
prietors’ profits, to an annual amount, so e\>- 
tensive, as must argue either an uncommon de- 
gree of self-denial in men, whose whole occu- 
pation is that of making as much gain as they 
can fairly and honestly acquire — or else, that 
we must infer something not quite so accurate 
as it should be, in that opinion of the Com- 
mittee which tells us, that, since the restriction 
of cash payments at the Bank, the Directors 
are without control as to the limits of their is- 
sues. Let us see whether this be sound reason- 
ing, bocn out by evident and admissible testi- 
mony, or whether it shall be found to be the 
mere assertion of the framers of the Report, 

“ XJtrjouch'd hy mhstmee^ unally' d to 


The Committee * have charged the Direc- 
tors of t^ie Bank, with holding and maintain- 
ing a fallacious doctrine, with respect to their 
opinion, that no excess of their paper can be 
issued, and kept out in circulation, without re- 
turning upon them the -moment such issue be- 
comes unnecessary in the usual channels of cir- 
culation ; and the reason assigned for such 


* Report, octavo edit. p. 55. . 
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chargt in fire Report, is principally this* 
that “ So long as the paper of the Bant was eon- 
vertible into specie^ at the will of the holder, ‘H 
was enough, hoik for the safety of the Bank 
and the public interest, in what regarded its cir~ 
ettloiittg medium, that the Directors attended only 
to the character and quality tf the bills discounted, 
as real ones, and payable at fixed and short pe- 
riods* They could not much exceed the proper 
hounds in respect of the quantity and amount of 
hills discounted, so as thereby to produce an excess 
of their paper in circulation, without quickly find- 
ing that the surplus returned upon themselves in 
demand for specie” Yet, that since the Re- 
striction Acts have removed this check, there is 
nothing but “ -f- that mtegrily and regard to the 
public interest ,” — that ^'forbearance in turning' 
this “ new and extraordinary discretion to the 
profit to the Bank for which, the Committee 
have so justly given the Directors credit, which 
can at all limit their issues. 

The Committee here seem to dwell upon the 
convertibility of Bank-notes into specie, as 
the true criterion for distinguishing the proper 
quantum of good bills to be discounted : but, 
in a subsequent passage they express thein- 

* Report, octavo edit. p. 53. 

4 Ditto, p. 6s, 


f Ditto, p.56. 
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selves, only anxious to remark, that the larg^sf 
amount of mercantile discounts by the Bank (if 
it could be considered by itself), ought never y i^ 
their opinion, to be regarded otherwise than a* 4 
great public benefit ; and that it is only the efcesf 
of paper currency thereby issued, and kept out itt 
circulation, which ir* to be considered as tkf 
evil." 

In the long- past hours of early scholarship— 
the “ annos felices, laliliaipue dies," at the 
Charter-house, I recollect a sort of exercise 
distinguii<bed by the undignified title of ao«- 
sense verses in which, provided a set of har» 
jnonious words were collected together accord- 
ing to stri^'t prusodial arrangement, all attempts 
at rational connexion were dispensed with ; and 
where, in short, sense was completely sacrificed 
to sound. To these I do not, by any means, wish 
to compare the passages in question— though, 

I must confess that the first reading of them 
did bring to my mind a sort of faint and invo- 
luntary recollection of the boyish task abov^ 
mentioned. ]@ut, seriously speaking, I am ut'* 
terly unable to grasp their ineaning— and 
cially so, if the* two passages ^re taken to* 
getber. < 

To the latter, though loosely and 
rately expressed, I have no very particular ob- 
jection, as far as I can understand it — ^being 
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firmly of opinion, that so long as the Bank 
Directors discount only hoitd fide bills, they 
cannot but do good in the largest amount they 
can issue ; and that not so much from the ne* 
cessity of any limits being put to their power 
of issuing, as because, on good bills, it is im- 
possible for the merchants to ask, and have 
complied with, a greater demand than that 
which must benefit, generally speaking, both 
"themselves and the public. But what is meant 
by the evil arising from the excess of paper 
thereby issued and hept out in circulationf I 
really do not comprehend. They have already 
allowed the issue to be good in itself, pro- 
vided that the security is so upon which the 
issue is made ; but let me request the framers 
of that Report, to inform me as to the specific 
nature of the great public benefit to ensue 
from thence, to which they meant to allude, 
if it is not the bringing into circulating acti- 
vity the value of that bill which would other- 
wise have lain dead for two or three months, 
but which must inevitably return upon the 
Bank at the expiration of that period ; and, as 
to the additiocnal discount which may have 
taken place by that iiioe, as mentioned by the 
Committee *, this has no connexion with the 


4 


* Report, oct. edit. p. 56. 
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former, but is a completely separate issue, aris- 
ing frorfi a rieW' and distinct necessity ; and 
must, upon the Committee's own admission, be 
equally good with the former, being made upon 
the same principle. And as to any etfect upon 
the price of commodities ; a very few words 
will show this assertion to be as unfounded as 
any thing I have yet attempted to correct. 
For if A, trading to Russia, should sell to B, 
a ship-chandler, a certain quantity of hemp, 
tallow, and tar, for which he receives a bill for 
1 200/. at two months after date, drawn on and 
accepted by the house of C and Co. mer- 
chants, and ship-owners, of undoubted stabi- 
lity,— vv>liich bill is discounted by the Bank, 
who issue to A their notes to the amount of 
1 1 90/. ; by which the circulating medium un- 
doubtedly acquires such an increase— yet it is 
sufficiently evident, not only that, at the end 
of two months, the Bank will have received 
again from C, and cancelled^ more notes by 10/. 
than what they originally delivered to A, but 
that, also, in the mean time, the slock of sb ip- 
chandlery in the market, has been permanently 
increased by such an equal value of those ar- 
ticles, as shall prevent their rising on the con- 
sumers, at least so far as the relative and propor- 
tional issue of Bank-notes can be implicated. 
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But, 883rs the Report, by this time, a fresh- 
issue has taken place upon another discount 
(£or it is not presumed to be a renewal of the 
same advance, which would then be convented 
into the nature of an accommodation bill, a 
transaction very properly discountenanced by 
the Directors), which has enabled the Bank to 
deliver another set of notes to D, equal to 
those returned in by C, in payment of the bill 
discounted tor A ; so that, by a succession of 
such discounts, the Directors can not only 
issue, but keep out in circulation, whatever- 
they are pleased so to emit. — But what isD, 
•nd on what occasion does he apply for this se- 
cond discount ? Being a merchant trading to 
America, he has purchased at Manchester, 
and exported to Boston, a quantity of cottons 
and calicoes worth 1200/. ; for which he has 
received from the American £, a bill on F, 
residing in London, for that sum, at sixty 
days’ sight ; having a claim on him to the same 
amount, for lumber delivered to his plantation 
in Jamaica. Is it not, then, almost too plainly 
evident, to need illustration, that here the 
same process precisely takes plaice again; 
and the consequence of the whole transaction 
is exactly this, that at the end of four months 
the Bank has issued fresh note^, to the 

4w 

amount of 2380/. and has received back 
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again and annulled a40o4 thereby decreasing 
the quantity in circulation by ao/. instead of 
augmenting it; and in the mean time, the 
market has received an addition of useful 
commodities, to the value of laoo/. by fo- 
reign production and import, and of 1200/. 
more by home-manufacture and export, exclu- 
sive of the employment and* livelihood afforded 
in their progress to many traders, manufac* 
turers, and seamen. And this may be ex- 
tended even as ** iniejinttely as the range of 
- speculation and adventure in a great commercial 
country and yet the effect must always con- 
, tinue to be the same. If discount increase 
commerce and manufacture— and if it does not 
facilitate them, for what does the adventurer 
pay his interest ?— manufacture and commerce 
must necessarily bring with them an increase 
also -of the articles in which they deal ; and I 
have yet to learn, that augmented product has 
a tendency to raise the price of any thing. 

That prices of all kinds, have risen very 
greatly of late years— that rents have nearly 
doubled, and wages increased considerably, 
are all tacts ; ^ut certainly Qot owing to any 
improper increase of Bank-paper; or to tbp 
idle notion of an imaginary depveciaUon in its va- 
lue ; an illusion which could only impoto on the 
public fears at the first-moment of folsc alarm ; 

M 2 
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and over which I am convinced, frona every 
thing I hear, the good sense of the people is 
enabling them to triumph, more and more, 
every hour. 

The increase of prices has arisen from the 
increased wealth, not only of this country, but 
also, previously to the present disturbed state 
of Europe, from the increase of riches (I do 
not mean the precious metals, or currency of 
any kind ; which are only the signs, and not 
the substance of wealth *) in all parts of the ci- 
vilized world— from the greater luxury intro- 
duced by the greater progress of refinement ; 
and, though last, not least, from the increase 
of* population itself.' To say, therefore, that 
the facilitation afiorded to production by the 
aid of pecuniary and temporary advance, has 
created obstacles to the acquisition of the ar- 
ticles produced, is about as true philosophy, 
as would be his, who, speaking of a piece of 
complicated mechanism, should attribute to the 
multiplication of wheels “f*, an increased de- 

* ** Mon^, fy mam of viHuth the whole revenue tf the to- 
eiety is regularly distributed among aU its different members^ 
makes itself no part o/" that revenue, ” 

' t J'he great wheel f circulation is altogether tlifferent from 
the goods which are circulated hy means ef it. The rdvensx f the 
society consLts altogether in these goodsy and not in the wheel w^ch 
eir'tulaies themf-^AuAH Smicb, book u. ebap. 8. 
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gree of friction, and a consequent dimiautioq 
of the active po-vers of the machine. 

And noar, having disposed of the last of the 
two passages quoted from the Report of the 
Committee, and shown to what extent I agree 
with it (as far as I am able to comprehend its 
tendency), and in <what parts I must distent 
from its assumptions, let us revert to the 
iirst-recited paragraph, and endeavour, if pos* 
sible, to reconcile it with plain fact and com> 
mon reason. 

Taking, in this part of their Report *, a nar> 
rower ground for their operations (a piece of 
had generalship, of which the more liberal ex* 
tent of* the subsequent opinion f seems to 
prove their having been aware), the Committee 
here assign as the only correct criterion for 
distinguishing the proper limitation to the issue 
of notes on the discount of good bills, not 
the' increase of trade, and the consequent aug> 
mentation of call for the circulating medium ; 
or, on the other hand, the narrowing of com- 
mercial intercourse, and decrease of necessity 
for money ; but the actual quantity of specie 
which may ha(lpen to be deposited, or which 
the Directors feel themselves able to collect, ifi 
the coffers of the Bank, at the time. So that^ 

* Page 53, oct. ed. t Page 6 », £tto. , 
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on this principle, in 1795, with a commerciai 
and national expenditure of only about io4i 
millions, as the Bank Directors might at that 
time, probably, he able to command about la 
millions, or one half of the gold coin then 
computed to be in the kingdom, they might 
safely and freely discount Jn that proportion ; 
whilst in 1809 although the same expend^ 
tures, public and private, have increased to the 
computation of upwards of 190 millions, yet, 
as it is supposed, that on a like proportional 
estimate, the Bank may not have, at present, 
much more than about 4 millions of gold in 
their coffers, the Directors now, notwithstand* 
ing the great increase of call for sjach ad< 
▼ance, should narrow their discounts in that 
proportion, or -to about one forty>eighth part of 
the whole expenditure, whilst, in the former 
year, they might have enlarged their assistance 
to one«eigbth, that is to say, to an extent of 
aiX'fold proportion, without any possible risk, 
either to themselves, or the public, on the 
greater issue j or without any very serious de> 
gree of evil to be expected to the commercial 

* The official documents for i(iio not bring yet (Ja> 
nuaiy 1811) delivered, there are no data suffiriently correct 
for any calculations involving a httir period than the piv* 
ceding y|ar. 
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World, as the consequence of the delusive^ 
the pernicious theory, recommended for present 
adoption, in narrowing it now. 

This seems such an extraordinary proposi* 
tion to be suggested as the regulating principle 
of limit for the pecuniary issues of a great 
commercial nation*-^ unlike the result of 
grave deliberative wisdom — that I rather feel 
inclined to. distrust the fidelity of the tran- 
script of the opinion before me, than to 
receive that as authentic, which would almost 
tempt me to exclaim, with Marcius,— 

** The hnour^d gods 

Keep. Rome in safety.^ and the chairs justice 
Sufgjfd v)ith worthy men.^ ' 

It will be observed, that, hitherto, I have 
kept the question of Country Banks com* 
pletely out of sight ; yet was it not for want 
of holding them in recollection, or for not per- 
ceiving their necessary connexion with a com- 
plete discussion of the stat^ of the wiolt 
paper currency of the kingdom ; but because 
the Committee having said *, ** that so long as 
the cash payments of the Bank are suspended^ the 
•whole paper of the Country Bankers is a st(pef>‘ 
structure raised upon the joundation of the papm* 


* Report, p. 6;, oct. edit. 
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vf the Bank of England''— 1 thought it more 
workman-like, to finish that foundation, before 
1 began to build upon its basis. 

In the passage immediately succeeding that 
which I have just quoted, the Committee appear 
to have fallen into an error concerning the 
convertibility of Country^ Bank-notes — which 
they seem to confine to Bank of England paper 
alone, and not to extend to specie ; and that 
1 am right in so construing this passage, is 
aufiiciently evident from the concluding para- 
graph of the Report which says, “ It will 
ie convenient also for the chartered Banks of 
Ireland and Scotland, and all the Country 
Banks, that they should not he compelled to pay 
in specie, until some time after the resumption of 
payments in cash hy the Bank of England ; hut 
that they should continue, for a short period, 
upon their present footing, of being liable to pay 
their own notes on demand, in Bank of England 
paper.” — Now, to this recommendation of the 
Committee, I cannot, by any means, assent^ 
because, according to my view of the law, the 
liability to convert their notes, on demand, 
into Bank of England paper only, is not their 
present footing ; as no particular statute has 
been passed for that purpose i and there is not 


* P. 78, oct. edit. 
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a word in any one of the six Acts for sn^nd* 
ing the Bank of England payments in cash, 
that marks the slightest reference to the Conn* 
try Banks, which in the eye of the law are 
mere non-entities ; and here, for once, mirvm 
auoo xiD£M caxoiMus ! ! !—I actually agree 
with Cobbett, that 'every holder of a Country 
Bank-note has a right to demand the pay- 
lAentof it in specie-^a right so injurious, how- 
ever, to general credit and confidence, under 
the present circumstances, that I am decidedly 
of opinion, it should be immediately sus- 
pended, by making the tender of Bank of £ng- 
• land notes a lawful acquittance, not only in 
this, bui every other case, for so long as the 
suspension of the cash payments of the Bank 
itself shall be deemed necessary to be conti- 
nued in force. It is evident that Mr. Huskisr 
son has adopted the same erroneous construc- 
tion of the law as the Committee, because, in 
his pamj^let (p. 36), he says, a Comity 
Bank, from its being liable, at all times, to pay its 
notes in those of the Bank of England, at the op>^ 
turn of the holder, is placed precisely in the same 
situation, by thik check upon the antount of its 
issues, as the Batik of Enghnditself was, ly th^ 
necessity of paying guineas, b^ore the restrict 
tionr 
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But Mr* Huskisson goes on to ask,<m« 

Whilst near 800 Country Banist rivals of the 
Bank of England, and of each other ^ sere exert- 
ing every endeavour to put forth their notes, vohat 
is it hut the check created by this power, in every 
holder of their paper, to demand Bank-uotes or 
hills upon London, that prevents any local or par- 
tial excess, and keeps the circulation of every 
district in the kingdom upon a par with that if 
the metropolis 

A few moments* retlection^ and a little more 
attentive consideration of his subject, would at 
once have pointed out to my Honourable 
Friend’s general acuteness of intellect, a much 
more ef&cient and operative check against 
such excess, and at the same time more real 
in its existence — .the limits of employing the 
issue by the person receiving it, in such way 
as shall fnirly be expected to yield him a rea- 
sonable profit beyond the interest he is to pay 
for the di^count, and also his faith in the sol- 
vent security of the issuer : to which, on the 
other hand, may also be added the confidence 
of the banker in the substance or integrity of 
the applicant— as well as in the propriety of 
Ihe purpose to tvhick it is to be applied. 

But in no case whatever can the country 
^s^ues be ^inited or iDcrease4 by those of tb^ 



6ank of England, which are completely out of 
sight, and contemplafioa of all the parties at the 
time of the transaction. Nor will the uncon« 
templated ^ecfhc such — at least in the man- 
ner laid down, by Mr. Huskisson ; but if in 
any mode of consequence, it will be precisely 
the contrary, as the "increase of either of the 
two species of paper will rathet counteract 
than augment the other. And, indeed, the 
Honourable Gentleman himself (in page 39), 
after saying, ** Tke circulation of Comrtry Bank* 
paper being, therrfore, in exact proportion to thai 
of the Bank of England, it follows, that, in what- 
ever degree tie issues of the latter shall he exces- 
sive, the * former must partake of such excess ; 
and, consequent^, that no regulation, affecting 
or_. restraining Country Banks, could he ff the 
smallest avail towards diminishing the total 
amount- ff the fapet circulation of this country, so 
long as the Bank of England shall continue to act 
upin its present *adds, ** If, in any one 

district, or in all the districts where Country- 
paper now circulates, one half of it were with- 
drawn, or put down, its place would he supplied 
with some other paper,*' — The result, there- 
fore, of ary intervention of the Legislature^^ 
for this purpose, besides being highly objectionable 
as an interference with the rights of individually 
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and of private property^ tumid he only to add 
several millions more^ and principally in small 
notesy to the amomt of issues of the Bonk of Eng- 

Imndr 

Of these two passages, the last points out 
what is really the fact, that Country>papcr 
only supplies the deficiency of that of the 
Bank of England; and that if such paper 
were reduced to any considerable degree, or, 
indeed, to any amount whatever, the chasm 
roust be filled up by an increase of the issues 
of the Governor and Company of that Bank ; 
and that, so far from increasing or diminishing 
pari passuy the two species of paper currency 
operate on each other exactly in an inverse ra- 
tio, or nearly so. I leave it to my Honourable 
Friend to reconcile his two opinions together ; 
to me they appear perfectly contradictory. In 
the mean time, however, I concur with him 
completely, as to the folly of legislative inter- 
ference ; they will each find their own level ; 
and restriction, in any other sense than a pro- 
tecting one, will always be productive of mis- 
chief. 

It is possible that some, perhaps a good 
many of the Country Banks, may have been 
established, without possessing funds of 
cient solidity ; but this I believe to be le&» 
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frequent now than in the time of the first rage 
for banking speculations, and probably in naost 
cases the evil has cured itself, either by the 
integrity and prudence of the speculators, 
which have gradually improved their slight 
beginnings ; and, in others, by the speedy in- 
solvency of the parties, though, unfortunately, 
in the latter instance, at the expense of many 
careless, and even of some few more cautious, 
individuals: but these are accidents which 
must occasionally be submitted to, in all hu- 
man adventure, and are much less to be 
dreaded than the more general mischief of im- 
prudent restriction. 

The popular outcry, that Country Banks 
have contributed to raise prices, and create 
monopoly, is, in my opinion, totally unfounded' 
—indeed, on the contrary, I am strongly, very 
strongly, inclined to think, their advances, ge- 
nerally speaking, have had quite a contrary 
effect ; and have rather tended to lower — that 
is to say, to prevent them from being so much 
higher as they would otherwise have been— 
than to increase, the prices of commodities; 
and rather to cfeate competition, instead of 
monopoly, in the markets. 

To judge of this with sufficient discretion, it 
is not etmugh to assume facts, and reason on 
them as if proved— which, I am conoerhed to 
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say, appears to me to have been too much the 
course of those who framed, as well as of 
those who support the opinions contained in, 
the Report — we must enquire, not only upon 
xvhat sort of evidence the Committee founded 
those opinions ; but also what weight ought, 
in any fair and impartiai - to be attri- 
buted to the evidence so given, and by what 
depth of reasoning the assertions of the per- 
sons examined were illustrated (in the ab- 
sence of actual proof by demonstrable fact), 
so as to bring home that conviction to the 
minds of the members, which seems to have 
been so hastily, and at the same time 30 stre- 
nuously, adopted. ' 

Upon the question of Country Bank-notes, 
the opinions of a respectable banker in the 
country n;ight very fairly be expected to afford 
much sound and practical information ; parti- 
cularly if they arc delivered with great clear- 
ness, arc perfectly consistent with each other, 
and indicate a competent knowledge of the 
l>eariDgs and consequences of his own transac- 
tions. The Committee, therefore, very pro- 
perly directed a principal part of their enquiries 
on the business of Country issues, and their 
effects on local prices, to Mr. Stuckey a 
genlleman in whose acquaintance 1 have great 
pleasure, and of whose honour and integrity 
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I have the highest opinion ; of whieh*I should 
be most happy to gi^e him a convincing 
proof, by entrusting the whole of my little 
disposable pro[)erty in his hands, if residing 
in his neighbourhood; in perfect confidence 
of his complete responsibility and punctual 
dealing. But on a question of great national 
importance, the decision of which, when it 
shall come fully before the whole legislative 
wisdom of the country, will be found to in- 
volve, not only the riglits and properties of 
thousands of individuals, nor even the pre- 
sent advantages alone, but hazarding the per- 
manent^ solvency, and ultimate safety, of the 
greatest commercial nation that ever existed— 
when such a cast is at slake, before I touch 
the die, I must beg leave to throw aside, for a 
moment, every idea of personal respect or re- 
gard, and, previously to my taking any man's 
calculation of the chances, pause a little to 
enquire into his acquaintance with the laws of 
the game. 

Mr. Stuckey* being asked in what branch of 
trade he is concerned ? answers, *•' In three 
Country Banks *at Bristol, Jjangport, and 
Bridgewater” And, in answer to another, ^ 

that the business has increased considerably, at 

t ^iqutes of Evidtner^ p. tio, &c. Report^ oct. ad. • 
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all of th^t of lau years” And, after some 
other questions, not immediately necessary to 
be specified here, has the following question 
put to him ; to which, and his answer, 1 must 
request particular nttenlion : — 

** Do Country Banks find it necessary to keep 
a deposit of Bank of England notes in pyopor- 
iion to the issues of their own paper ; and to the 
prohable demands which may he made upon them 
for the payment of that paper We have 

HITHERTO KEPT BUT A SMALL OVAHTITY OF 

Bank of Enoland hotes, but a large 

PROPORTION OP GUINEAS.’’ 

I must also request a similar attention to 
the following 

♦* Do you know whether Bank of England 
■notes t Circulated in the country, have increased or 
diminished since 1797 1 have no means if 

ascertaining that fact ; but the circulation 
OF THE Bank of England notes is very 
SMALL : the people in the country general^ 
preferring the notes of Country Bankers, whom 
they conceive to he men of responsihility, in the 
country” 

'' « The next question, and its answo*, sire not 
less worthy of attention : — 

** Is it not your interest, as a hanker, to check 
the circulation of Bank of England notes ; and,, 
with that view, do you not remit to London 
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such Bank of EfigJaml notes as you may receive 
beyond Hie amount nvltich you may think it prudent 
to keep as a deposit in your coffers?" Vi'- 

OVESTIONABLY.*’ 

If my readers have considered these three 
questions, and their ansivers, with that atten* 
five deliberation I requested, there can be no 
doubt of their joining in my opinion, pf Mr. 
Stuckey’s intention to show that the notes of 
the Bank of England had very little share in 
the circulation of the* neighbourhood of his 
three Banks; from whence, also, like a bashaw 
of triple dignity, my worthy Friend seems to 
■ be driving them out with great success, by 
means of his triumphal tails, inscribed, Bris* 
TOii, Langport, and Bridgewater! But, 
to speak more seriously, what will those who 
have read, and considered with attention, the 
foregoing answers, think of the following, by 
the same person : — 

** fiasdt been a subject upon which you have 
formed at^ opinion^ how the circulation of paper 
generally thr&ughaut the kingdom has affected the 
nominal price of ^commodities f ** — ** / have alwt^ 
paid some attention to the subject^ and, lately, 
fartietdar attention ; and it 4^es appear to me, 
that the inctease of paper eirculation has tended 
to increase the price of commodities ; suik I 
THINK THAT INCyEAS^ TO HAVE A&XSEH 


P 
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CHIEFLY FROM THE INCREASE OF THE CIRCU'* 

LATioN OF Bank of England paper 1 1 ” 

** different effecte^ in yow view of the 

rasOf arise from the paper of the Bank of Eng- 
land and Country Banks F”— i think the Bank 
of Bn^hnd have been the means of giving faei^ 
h ties Jo eirailafim, which could not have been 
done by Country Banks, to the extent it has been 
, done "by the Bank of England*' 

** Is it your opinion, that a Country Bank re- 
gulates its issues in proportion to its deposits of 
Bank of England notes, or specie f'* — We re- 
gtdate ours by the assets we home in London 
(as I have before stated), to pay them, with- " 

OUT MUCH REFERENCE TO THE GUANItITY OF 

Bank OF En^la^d notes or specie which we 
HAYS, although we always keep a quantity of 
both of the latter in our aqffers to pty occa- 
sional demat^s made m the Country)' 

Is it your opinion, that Country Banks ge- 
nerally keep any great proportion of their funds,' 
whether consisting of Bank of $inglatid notes or 
speeie) in the country ?**->•>** / edimt speak posi- 
mtely os to the practice of otherr, I eon oa^ 
speak as to our ovtn)* 

And thus ends the eximmation of Mr." 
lalDckey. But is it not rather too iQUch^ after 
informed the Committee, in ttie former 
pint of hi's evidfence, that he and his partners 
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kept hut a small qf Ba^ of Bmglaiii 

in their drawers ; and that /!« drettlaiim 
of Bank of En^lani notes is very small in their 
part of the kin^om ; the people in the cotintl^ 
generally preferring the notes of Conotty' 
Bankers ; and further, that it was mguestiwrt* • 
ahly his practice to s^nd up to London htSttfy 
Bank>nole he could spate, from a pradential 
reserve in his coders to pay oceasional demands 
— was it not, 1 ‘ask, going rather too far, after 
these recitals of facts, to venture as a matter 
of opinion, .the assumption, that the increase^ 
of paper ciretdation has tended to increase the 
price of commodiiies, but that he thought that 
mcreaslt to have arisen cJurfly from the increase 
of the circulation if the Bavk of Enolako 
paper C and that the Bank of England hai‘ 
keen the means tf -giving faeiHdies to eiretdation, 
vohteh could not have been done by Countty^ 
Banks to the extent it has been dtm fy the ^enii 
of Emgtai^ f* * 

I have no other mtention in iohmitting to 
the public the ineops^tenc^ of the astmp- 
' tions in the lalthi;|hlrt of fhii'gentletnim’s evi*" 
(fence vdllr l|he ^ets ’ 'fp the oommep^' 
ment, than merely to lihov^ what ell||^ 

' and unstable grounds the opinions mQiraased* 
in the Report seem to rest tl^r fbqhidaliotHi} 
«nct td express pf regret, as my asm 
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nhhment, that not a single Gommcnt was made 
upon this evidence, nor another question put 
to the person under examination, by way ot 
eliciting the grounds upon which be could 
possibly impute the general rise of commo- 
dities in his neighbourhood to that proscribed 
cqniency ; which, after driving so victoriously 
out of the country, and taking a military 
possession of it with his own troops, he .so 
unjustly charges with a subsequent plunder of 
the inhabitants. 1 cannot, however, pass the' 
opportunity of observing how completely 
that part of this evidence which states the 
proportions of London and Country paper, 
and which is the only part that goe» td facts, 
flies directly in the face of Mr. Huskiisson's 
statement that the circulation of Country 
Bank paper being in exact proportion to that 
if, the Bttuk of England, it foUauns, that, ht 
whatever degree the latter shall be excessive. 
He forfner must partake of such exeiss» 

, Mr. Thompson, a meoiber of the Com- 
mittee, also says, ** Batdtpf Baglaijtd notes, I 
hetitm, have not a.lfirge ciksukition ift ihecvmtty 
fifty or sixty mUesfrota iaadmH This gentle- 
man, noiwithetaiid^g his answers are gene- 
rally very disfre^ and cautious, seems to have 


* Q^rstion, &c. p. 39. 
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fallen into Ihe tame error as the rest of the 
Committee, in regard to the fttoviaions of 
the cYistlng law, as to the liability of Cotuttry 
Bankers to pay their notes on deoiaod in 
Bank of England {taper only, and not in spe«t 
cie ; for, being asked, “ Then are not Cwntty 
Bankers less hable to be called upon to chmge 
their notes for those of the Bank of Rngland^ 
than they were to he called upon to pay them in 
(ashy before the rest iicUon on the Bank of 
landf" — answers, “ Undoubtedly, cspeciallji as 
the notes of several Country Bankers, within wy 
knowledge, are m as great credit in the country as 
Bank of England notesl* 

It ddes really seem to roe most astonishing, 
that gentfemen, who were to ^decide on so 
momentous a question as a great and extep» 
aiTC alteration in the monetary system of thdr 
eountry, should not have; taken the trouble of 
^making themselves complete masters of the 
existing lRw> with respect to Ihe pecuniary 
transactions of that country, before they ven- 
taxed, not only to promulgate an opinidn, 
but even to teoommend an acting upon that 
opinion, tp t|ie atpeifthtod Legislature. 

But now, having pointed out the inodpo 
sistent nature of Mr. Stuckey’s opinions, I will 
endeavour to do him greater justice with ra* 
gard to the effect of his own banking opera^* 
lions, than he seems to have bestowed on 
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those of the Bank of England. He says, that 
he has paid considerable attention to the rise 
in the nominal price of commodities, and tliat 
he attributes it to the increase of the circular 
tion of the Bank of England paper. Now 
this is proved by his own words to be utterly 
impossible, because his^ own notes have, ac- 
cording to his own information, almost entirely 
driven them out of the neighbourhood, and 
the evil, if. it exists, must necessarily be laid 
at his own door. But from this dilemma, 1 
shall prove myself so much the advocate of 
my worthy friend, as to relieve him without 
delay, by assuring him, that neither to himself 
and partners, nor to those other vety tiefaridus 
paper-manufacturers in Threadneedle Street, 
is to be attributed the smallest portion of that 
rise which, from various other causes, has 
been stealing on us for some centuries, and 
will inevitably continue so to do as long as* 
we ourselves continue to be a commercial, 
rich, and independent people; and* this in de- 
Bance of all the theoretical reasoners that ever 
mooted an abstract question. That opulence 
and cheapness cannot exist, together, is a 
troth whose illustration may be traced in every 
one of those national histories to which we 
are referred in the Report ^ : and to endea-t 


ff 
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vour to obtain the enforcing of low prices by 
the diminution of a circulating medium aU. 
ready rather below, than above, the necessaiy 
demand for it, would be only to purchase 
the ineffectual attempt, at the certain price oif 
bankruptcy and ruin. And such will ge;usT . 
raljy be the fate of rcfbrmeys and speculators 
in political innovation. 

In order to justify the assertion, that the rise 
of nominal price in the commodities against 
which the circulating medium is interchange' 
ably balanced, is owing to the nature and to 
the excessive issue of that medium, it is Tie> 
cdSsary tftiat the assertors should have brought 
before the*public tribunal the actual proof of 
three distinct points: first, that the sort of 
medium in present circulation has . been is- 
sued to excels : next, that the increase of 
price is the at^lutc consequence of such excess, 
and of tjb^tohly : and, lastly, that a medium 
of any bthqr species issued to the same excess, 
would not have prpjdqced precisely the same 
.effect. 

But of these points, so essential 

to the verification of l^r optmons, has either, 
the Report of the Committee, .or my Honor- 
able Friend, who appears as its advocate, 
brought forward a single fact, which can be 
admitted as an established and iticontrbveniblc 
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proof. And I think it can require but little 
deliberation to pronounce their, mere assertions 
to be erroneous, when we have briefly exa- 
mined the very slight foundations on which 
they appear to be raised. The amount of the 
^ptc^essive increase of Bank of England notes 
irOcited in the Report being taken from the 
same documents ds that which 1 have already 
detailed “b, heed not be repealed here, and 
only goes to prove wliat I there advanced, 
that, since the first passing of the Bank Suspen- 
sion Act in 1797 (being a period of thirteen 
years and upwards), the notes of the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England of the 
value of five pounds, or more, each, have not re- 
ceived, during this whole space of unexampled 
trade, and increasing rsal wealth, an augment- 
ation of more than two millions and a b^lf^ 
beyond their former aggregate,; whilst the 
known commercial and financial payments of 
this country have experienced ah, ascertained 
annual increase of nearly\)HE nqHDREO mil- 
; and, indeed, if the ‘last yeat (ending 
'■ 5fh Jhn- 18 If) be irteltK^,; k wflfW found 
’'tliat the yiQtdi nearly may be exchanged for 
/»//, as thd^ahnual returns from the Exchequer 

* . Pages 60 and 61, oct. edit, 
t Pages ,79 to 81. 
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prove, that even that period, pronooneed by 
the theoritU to be so pregnant with poverty 
and ruin, has, in Jar/-, produced an increase 
of net pa3nment into the national treasnty 'oC 
no less than 4}437»509/. or very nearly porit 
MiLLioKs AND A HALF, beyond that of the par 
immediately preceding, which was supposed 
to be a year of unparalleled trade and pro> 
ductive. prosperity. And that this augmenla> 
tion was the effect of geoemi increase in our 
pecuniary transactions, end not the conse- 
quence of any partial arrangements, may be 
fairly inferred, from seeing that the addition 
«8 nei^ly equally divided between the Conso- 
lidated Fund and the War-taxes; the for- 
mer having increased from 37,838,034/. to 
40,046,244/. making an augmentation, in the 
lattcx year, of 2,208,210/. whilst the last- 
tnentioned branch of this revenue has risen 
fimm 20,798,144/. to 23,027,443/.; eaq>e- 
iiencitig thereby an increase of 
during the same time. 

' Allowing, therefore, all^ due wmght to the 
observation of the Committee *and which, 

1 trust, I am n6t qhite so bad a financier as to 
throw entirely out of consideratioo— TiibiC 
^ effective emtency of ike ccamtry defends t^an 


* Page 63, oet. ed. 
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the quickness of eit^dation, and the mmbtr of ex-’ 
sihanges perform^ in a given at well as 
i^m us amount i" it is yet suiHciently 

ajpfttmnt, firom my former computations 
that if} iis far as the Tower and Bank of Eng-* 
land are ^coucerned} it was not found super- 
ilt^s to make ose of tbirty-nine millions of 
their imueS} when the commercial and hnan-f 
payments might be taken at 104! milo 
HonS} it cannot possibly be imputed to them as 
an error on the side of exeesst if, when the 
same payments may be fairly estimated at 
double} the corresponding issues in circular 
tion not only are not increased in 'their conpibined. 
amount, but are even actually reduced, and 
that, probably t by no less than nine miUions, 
Or more than tafonty-five per cent, of their ag*? 
gregate. If, then, we bad been obliged to 
trust to these alone for the whole movements 
of our unwieldy, complicated piece of 
Aism, it is clearly evident, that the macbii^ 
must have come to a iinal stop, long ere 
this, if the Bank of England bad co^^^d Ua 
issues to any thing like ibeiF pmf^ 

Tidively restricted -.aoiount ; fbr t^,idea 
^beingable tO: procure an adequate augmenta- 
tion of the supply of gold , and< silver, is too 
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Cvitlcnlly chimerical to wa6le time upon i the 
deficit of circulation -must, however, have 
been supplied by some sort of medium i an<d 
we have only tbc'paper of the Country fianfcfl 
to fill up the hiatus, and to charge with tbe 
guilt of exces8-><*if such excess shall ultimately 
be found to exist iif any species of our cor<« 
rencyk But even this examination, also, will, 

I trust, prove so harmless in its result, as not 
to disturb even the nicest fiselings of my worthy 
Somersetshire friend, the Xtfterdar of Bristol, 
Bridgewater, and Langport ! 

It cannot have escaped orbservation, that, as 
yet, I have only included in the pecuniary trans-^ 
actions of the kingdom, the public payments 
into the Exchequer, and the foreign com- 
merce of the nation, as estimated by the value 
of imported and exported commodities : now, 
it has been shown, that these have increase^ 
during the period in question, from little more 
than too millions, to at least double that 

v 

amount; aud as it has been ingeniously 
calculated*, by the author of the Estimate 
of Ore^t Britain, that our domestic trade is 
fully equal to out ibeeign commerce and the 
coasting- trade to one half of the same-<-dhatr 
very large additions are also to be made for 

* Chalmers oa Commerce, &c. p.,4. 
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dealings in shipping and other property— 4 ^ 
which he has raised the aggregate to upwards 
of 500 millions i which at least shows, that 
the foreign commerce and public imposts do 
not amount to one half of the pecuniary ope- 
rations to be effected by the wliole of our cir- 
culating medium ; we tnay, therefore, fairly 
allow, that a double quantum of aggregate 
currency to that required for the iirst-stated 
payments will be necessary to transact the 
whole business of the country, in each of the 
periods referred to ; and this, without any in- 
vasion of the pnnci{de of proportions laid 
down by the Committee. * / « 

By reference to the Minutes of Evidence, 
subjoined to the Report of the Committee, it 
will be seen that Mr. Tritton, of tlic banking- 
'house of Barclay and Co. in Lombard Stroef, 
and Mr. Richardson, an eniineat bill-broker, 
and agent for Country Banks in London, aie 
rtw only two persons who have attempted, 
or indeed have been called upon, by the Com- 
mittee, to form an estimate of the. aggregate 
circulation of Country Bankers’paper through- 
out the kingdtUB ; and ^veiy* prop^ly so in- 
' vited to do, being both men of the highest re- 
spectability of character and situation, and, 
from their pa^cular lines of business, espe- 
cially qualified to give information on this 
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subject. Of tbese^gentiefiieni Cbe former states 
his opinioo to be, that ^uch circulation ntajr be 
taken at about twenty millions, whilst the 
latter thinks, jt may arise to thirty mllHdtise^ 
as it must be very difiicult, if not imprat^- 
cable, to ascertain any tiling like an exact 
amount ; and as the'Couim.ittee themselv^ do 
not seem * to have arrived at any thing of the 
sort, I think we may venture to take for the 
present the average of the two estimates above 
mentioned, and allow that twenty-five millions 
may be not very widely distant from the 
actual value in circulation. If thb sum, 
therefore, is added to the thirty millions of 
Bank-pSf^r and coin, before stated, there will 
be an aggregate currency of fifty- five millions 
in 4809. And, with respect to 1795, weave 
told, by Mr. Thompson, one of (he members 
of the Committsej in his evidence •f', that, in 
his opinion, the circulation of the Country 
Bank'hqtes had not increased by move "than 
one-fourth since- the end of 1796: so .that, 
according to that computation, tliey must, at 
tl^t time,, tiave been as much as eighteen or 
< twenty milliotis; but, if wo' take the ex^t 
era of suspension, wlten be saysj^they wwc^' 

» Repost, p. 70, octavo edit, 
f Minute* of Evidence, p. 165. 
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hardly one half of thpir preseot nud)ber> hav» 
ing, in consequence of alarm, experienced a 
considerable diminution just at that time, and 
thereby reduce them to about twelve, or eve"^ 
say, only eleven millions ; and. add that to the 
thirty-nine millions of gold and Bank of Eng- 
land paper, and we have an aggregate of at 
least fifty millions for the currency of the year 
.*795 » whilst, by the same mode of computa- 
tion, the combined amount of the same kinds 
of circulating medium in 1810, does not ex- 
ceed fifty-five millions ; or even if we were tf> 
take it at the outside, and call it sixty mil- 
lions, still it would be far from exceeding, 
and, in my opinion, falling very short of, the 
proper proportion of increase— even after al- 
lowing all due weight to the observation of 
the Committee with respect to increased acti- 
vity of circulation. And, I believe, there can , 
be little doubt of the rent of lands, and < the 
improvements of agriculture, as well as the 
general increase of all kinds of domestic pay- 
ments, having kept full pace with the rapid 
augmentation of foreign trade and public ex-^ 
pendfture. Upon the first head, therefore, 
of excessive issue, I cannot help thinking, not 
^nly that the Committee, and those who side 
Pyith them, have entirely failed in point of af- 
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firinative proof ; but that, on the conti;8ry, I 
have established . suthcient testimony, that 
there does not exist any thing, like an excess 
of any species of the circulating medium* 

And now we come to the second question*-* 
whether such excess (as it is called), if really 
issued, would have h^ any tendency to cause a 
rise in the nominal price of the interchangeable 
articles against which it would come in com- 
petition in the market. And on this head 1 
differ so completely from, Mr. Stuckey, as to 
,bave no hesitation in declaring myself per- 
fectly ■ convinced, not only that there is not 
Ip actqal existence any such effect arising from 
an excess^of the paper either of the Bank of 
England, or of the Country Bankers, but, 
tliat such paper, to whatever amount it might 
be augmented, on the present principles 
of issue, would rather tend to lower, than to 
raise, the agricultural or manufactured pro- 
ducts of the country, in point of price, or at 
least to prevent their rising so much as they 
would have done otherwise. 1 have already 
said enough on this subject, with respect to tb^ 
cost of articles imported and exported *; and 
may, therefore, confine my present observa* 
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tion« to (he effect of increased issues, on the 
price of commodities in the bands of formers 
or tradesmen, produced or retained for the 
purpose of home consumption. 

It is urged, by the advocates of popular 
misconception, that the advances of Country 
Banks have enabled the growers of corn, and 
the feeders of sheep, to regulate the prices of 
wheat and mutton at their own option, as if 
the sale of the article were not rather regu- 
lated by the demand and ability of an in- 
creased or climioisbed number of purchasers, 
than (he caprice or avarice of the producers: t 
aud let it he remembered, as a }eadingi£Batii|e 
in the decision of this most in^jortaot subject, 
that it is not the consumer, but the grower or 
manufacturer of the commodity, to whem 
this advance, whether by way of discoaot,:«lr 
even of loau, is made, and that for the express 
purpose of augmenting his stock of raw mate- 
rials, and number of productive bands in his 
manufactory, or of bestowing on the lands he 
farms that improved system of cultivation 
which may enable him to furnish a greata 
quantity of food for the use of his fHlow-sob- 
jects — in both cases latlicr counteracting, than 
hastening, that rise of nominal price, which 
the increase of population, and the influx of 
real wealth, would, I am convinced, beyond 
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tlie shadow of r doubt, have brought on, with 
twofold rapidity, but (©r the stimulus afforded 
to production by the timely assistance, of the 
loans to the producers;. For, let us suppose, 
that these advances had not been made ; 
which circumstance, according to the vulgar 
Opinion, would hay9 remedied the evil sup* 
posed to be occasioned by their interference ; 
what, then, would be the consequence? — 
clearly this :—that the coaspi^rs, to whom 
no part of these issues either has, or would 
have been, given or lent, remaining in a si- 
milar ' situation as to their numbers and pecu- 
niary ^wors an themselves, would find a 
market much more scantily supplied, and at a 
much dearer and higher rate, than in the pre- 
sent instance ; at least so far as the applica- 
t^n of the Country Bankers' loans is con- 
qerned, And this is on the supposition that 
the consumers were all of the independent and 
inactive, or, as they are termed, in political 
arithmetic; the ut^roductive classes of tlie so- 
ciety I in which case, also, the effect of the 
Icwm, if made^ would be an actual lowering 
the market-prices, and a consequent cessa.- 
tion in the demand for advances by the bor- 
rowers, who would no longer be tempted to 
pay interest for that from which they derived 
Qo profit. But, in the case of .a consinjcrablc 

R 
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portion of the consumers being also producers 
of other articles of necessity (which must of 
course be considered as the fact , in such a 
country as this) then roust the two cases 
stand respectively thus : if the advances arc 
not borrowed^ and the additional issues (call 
them circulation, or capital, at the option of 
fanciful theorists, for the practical effect will 
be the same) are not delivered — then must 
the manufacturer pay the dearer, for his scanty 
supply of corn and meat, to the agriculturist, 
whilst the farmer will experience the same de- 
ficit, in his capacity of a purchaser, at the hands 
of the artisan ; and each being Marrowe4, both 
in capital and income, will be less ablp to con- 
tribute to the exigencies of the State, from the 
latter, and to the real wealth of the king- 
dom, by the former. But on the assumption 
of the aid being afforded by the banker, both 
tradesman and farmer being enabled to pro- 
duce more, and supply the market better, will 
also sell their respective articles at a more mo- 
derate rate, and yet, at the same time, mak- 
ing a more considerable profit on the aug- 
mented quantity, will also be* enabled to pay 
a greater quota of taxation to the Exchequer, 
whilst they are also increasing the stock of real 
. wealth iu the country. 

‘ It h^ been said, however, that the farmers. 
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especially the greater ones, have been enabled 
by the aid of the Cootitry Banks to pay Iheir 
rents without selling their crops, till a rise of 
price shall give them such a sort of mono* 
poly, as furnishes them with the powcf of re- 
gulating the markets. 1 have seen a great deal 
of country business,** and am tolerably well 
acquainted with farmfing, from practical expe* 
rience, on an extensive scale, and have been 
for many years convinced (long before the 
present question was agitated), that nothing 
can be more idle, nothing more ill-founded, 
than the vulgar error on this Subject. In the 
first place, 1 am strongly inclined to believe, 
that the eases of loans, borrowed for the ex- 
clusive purpose of keeping back the sale of 
corn, occur much less frequently than the 
public in general imagine; and that where 
they actually do take place, they arc oftener 
productive of beneficial consequences, in low- 
ering the price, at a time when it would other- 
wise be too high, than of any evil effects in 
giving it a stimulus when it would, without 
them, be too low for the grower to obtain a 
fair remuneration for bis risk, • expense, and 
labour in producing it. But the fact is, that, 
generally speaking, with the exception of bad 
seasons (which no human judgment or exer- 
tion can counteract), it is the greater i^rmer 
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who, from growing a more considerable quati' 
tity of grain, has more the power (a privilege 
which, fortunately, he is as much impelled 
by interest as equity to exercise with discre- 
tion) of regulating, or, to make use of a less 
obnoxious, and more equitable, term, of 
equalizing the supply of the market ; and this, 
in general, without the necessity of asking for 
the assistanQe of the monied man to enable him 
to. keep back his corn from the market at a 
moment when an abundant harvest has al- 
ready rendered it a drug — and when the neces- 
sary consequence of its being exposed tb sale, 
would be either a wasteful a*nd "imprpvidept 
expenditure, or its falling into the bands of 
jobbers, who would demand an additional in- 
terest and profit beyond that of the. grower. 

I am convinced, that, with such few ex- 
ceptions' as all general rules must be subject 
to, this, like most other popular alarips, is a 
complete delusion ; and that, on the contrary, 
the greater part of the country advances is 
appropriated to the laudable objects of in- 
crcMins the stock, and improving the cuUiva- 
fftlie borrower's farm's, as well as of 
iting the supply of agricultural produce 
le markets; and that, in both cases, as 
|U of the manufacturer as of the cultivator, 
p ^iisequenccs of the paper currency, whe- 
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ttier issued to the imaginary exicni of exccae, 
or only to the more real limits of proper aug^ 
mentation, have been more productive of bcoe^t 
to society, in preventing the prices of their 
respective commodities from being raised, by 
different causes, so much higher, as they 
would otherwise have been, than of the im- 
puted crime of being the great cause of their 
being so high as they actually are. It appears, 
in short, utterly irreconcilable to any sense I 
can entertain of sound reasoning, to attach 
4he effects of scarcity to a prodiictive cause. 
And if those effects should happen to be felt 
in another* shape, at the same moment when 
such caufie is in full operation, they must, m 
all fair aud candid judgment, be attributed to 
some other, and more potently operative, 
counteracting principle. And this ovcr>ruling 
power, I have already stated * to have arisen 
from the rapid increase of population, com- 
merce, wealth, and their never-failing at- 
tendant, coasumption. 

It is impossible for any abstract argument 
to show the folly, the puerile absurdity, of at* 
tributing any pjbrmanent rise A>f prices to an 
excess of paper currency, in half so strong a 
light, as the mention of one simple, incontro* 
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vertible, and striking fact ; that, at one and 
the same time, and that equally whether the 
issue of Bank-notes has been in an increasing 
or diminishing ratio; whether the former, as 
in 1795, or the latter, as in 1796; one part 
of the interchangeable commodities were ex- 
periencing a rise in thef* market, against the 
whole quantity of money in circnlaiion, whilst 
the remaining part were suffering an equal 
fall in their money-price in the same market. 
Now, if llic theorists assert, that the rise of 
prices against money, is the infallible test qf 
depreciation in the circulating medium, I have 
an indubi(a))lc right, e convi'rso^ to rinsist, 
that the hill of comraodilies operates in the na- 
ture of a premium upon the money— thus ex- 
hibiting the cinious phenomenon, of the same 
article experiencing both a discount and a 
premium in the same marker, and at the same 
time ! Nor can the advocates of general depre- ' 
ciation get quit of this whimsical dilemma, 
without resorting to the admission of that uni- 
versally counteracting principle, which ope- 
rates equally in both cases, as well on the fall, 
as^||ie rise, of prices, and whicti originates 
ii'. never- slumbering combat between pro- 
du^ and demand — so plainly evinced by 
frise of meat, corn, and other commodities, 
tl^c cu^Jsumption of which has increased 
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faster than the commodities themselves ; and 
by the fall of coffee, tea., and sugar, &.c. with 
which we have been deluged from the East and 
West ; but the contrary effects of which it is 
'impossible to ascribe, at one and the same 
time, to the amount of Bank-paper in circu- 
lation : unless, indeed^ we could suppose the 
Directors opening separate ledgers to issue 
different notes for the distinct purposes of 
bartering tea, coffee, beef, and mutton. 

But however ludicrously this may make the 
j^oposition appear, every possible way in 
the subject can be handled, only tends 
to strengthen the propriety of that principle of 
issue, by ^hich the late and present Governors 
of the Bank have testified themselves * to be 
directed in the extent of their discounts. 
As it is sufficiently evident, that good bills 
will continue to be presented by fide 
dealers on account of; those articles only 
which, from their increasing price, give the 
merchant the fairest prospect of a profitable 
return for the amount of interest sacrificed 
at the time of discounting. And let us dive as 
deeply as we please into the ocean of meta- 
physics, we shall never bring to light a regu- 


♦ Evidence of Mr. Whitmore and Mr.Fearse, Append. 
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lating principle which can more usefully and 
safely limit the supply of circulating paper to 
the proper necessities of the public, than that 
which has been already adopted in practice 
by the good sense and commercial knowledge* 
of ttic Directors — and which at the same time 
gives the most rational promise of a proper 
supply of the different articles in the public 
market. 

It now remains to make a short enquiry 
whether the advocates of excessive issue, and 
depreciation, have produced any evidence to 
substantiate the third necessary proo^r^-th^at 
the same excess of any other sort* of cqrrcncy, 
would not necessarily have been j>roductive 
of the same consequence, in the same exact 
proportion, on the assumption of such excess 
being in existence, and that the imputed effect 
could fairly be attributed to either of them : 
which I deny in fad, though I am content to 
argue it hyfotheiically. 

I have examined, with considerable care 
ind attention, every word that has been ad« 
vanced, either in the Report of the Committee, 
and the Evidence subjoined to it, or in Mr. 
Huskisson's pamphlet, which is intended to 
prove that any increase in the nominal prices 
of commodities fairly attributable to aug- 
mented : circulation of the paper cunency, 
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whether really exeessive or not, ought not, 
with the same degree of fairness, to be equally 
expected from a similar excess or augmenta- 
tion in the metallic portion of that currency 
also : or, further, to establish the proof that 
such consequence of excessive circulation of 
currenc)' would be sooner or easier remedied 
when arising from the excess of circulating 
coin, than if the same evil had originated in 
the current paper. And I confess, that I do 
not see a single argument produced in either 
“Tof those publications which can lead me to 
coiyiu: hi the conclusions they have adopted. 
■X)n the contrary, the very reasons by which 
they have endeavoured to fortify those opi- 
nions are, with me, some of the strongest ar- 
guments in favour of a different deduction. 

My decisive opinion is, not only that the 
excess of gold must necessarily produce ex- 
actly the same degree of variation in the no- 
minal prices of commodities, as a similar ex- 
cess in the paper currency of this country — 
admitting, for the sake of hypothesis, that 
such consequcyce is attributable to either of 
these species of money — but also that, under 
the acknowledged principles of issue with re- 
spect to paper, and the existing laws against 
, the exportation of coin, the evil must sooner, 
and more naturally, work out its own remedy, 
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when originating in the issues of the Bank, 
than if it had taken its origin from a super- 
tlnous coinage at the Tower. - 

It may not be irrelevant, perhaps, to show, 
in this stage of the discussion, the little proba- 
bility (indeed I might venture to say, the ut- 
ter impossibility) of an exe'ess of cither species 
of currency being thrown into circulation — 
by bringing to the recollection of iny readers, 
the only occasions on which either Bank-notes 
or guineas arc issued from the Bank. 

I have already stated, that the Directory 
the Bank ♦ never force a single nptjp^ intf^,^ir- 
culation (which indeed they could not tio, if' 
so inclined), and that they never issue any 
paper whatever, but in advances to Govern- 
ment on the eredit of the voted taxes, or by 
the purchase o( Exchequer bills, the amount 
of which also is limitedi or on the discount 
of good drafts, drawn by substantial mer- 
chants, on hottd fide transfers of commercial 
property, and aeccptcJ by other merchants or 
bankers of ecpjal responsibility ; in every one 
of which cases, the full amount qf tlic advance, 
together with the addition of the discount or 

V, ^ 

interest, is returned upon them by payment 

\ Evicienre of Mr. Whitmore and Mr, Pearse, Append. - 
to Report of ifuUloii Committee. 

4 
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in ilicir own notes ; and for the issuing of the 
half-yearly dividends (every three months), 
the amount is previously transmitted from the 
^Excheijncr, in Bank of England notes, paid 
in there by tlie Receivers General of the se- 
veral districts, in discharge of their respective 
collections on account of the parliamentary 
imposts — which evidently constitutes a pre- 
vious deduction to such amount from the cir- 
culating aggregate. 

And witli respect to the issues of coin, it 
-jfi equally clear, that Government is not at 
the'rvApcuse of purchasing bullion in the 
naarkdts,** ciHiict at or above the Mint-price, in 
order to ‘give it away without an equivalent 
consideration — the only way in which it can 
come into the hands of the Bank Directors, 
when new from the Mint, being by transmis- 
sion from the Exchequer, in lieu of an equal 
value of old Bank-paper (with which the bul- 
lion has been purchased), in part of the divi- 
dends due to the public creditors. The issue 
of either species being so far limited by the 
sums actually due from the public to indivi-' 
duals, and the combined amount of both con- 
siderably * within the bounds of the annual 

* The combined aggregate of Bank-notes and coin in cir- 

oiktinn at present (i8io) is supposed not to exceed thirty 
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imposts paid back again by the subjects to 
Government — vrho, by receiving the same in 
discharge of all financial payments , strictly 
conform to that very excellent principle laid 
down by Adam Smith (I cannot at this mo- 
ment refer to the chapter, though the passage 
is completely in my recolfcction), in which he 
says, that a prince who issues paper only to 
the extent to which he agrees to receive it 
back again in payment of his imposts, can 
never expose it to the chance of depreciation 
from an excessive delivery — of words to this 
effect, 

I should not, however, omit to’ mention? 
that there is one more channel through which, 
when gold is cheap in the market, another 
portion of guineas may come into circulation ; 
that is, by merchants who have received bul- 
lion from abroad, at a low price, finding a 
profit in carrying" it to the Tower to bq ex- 
changed for new coin— in which cascj also, 
the evil consequence, ' if any should ensue, 
would soon be cured, as the officers of the 
Mint, knowing, from the quantity of guineas 
delivered out in exchange for such bullion, 
^tbat the circulation is amply supplied, will 
- 

rhliiions, wliilst the payments to Government, exclusive ot 
loans, exceed sixty millions, or double the amount. 
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not coin any additional quantity from the bul- 
lion so received in exchange; or if, from 
want of coin ready stamped, to give for such 
bullion, they arc obliged to melt the iden- 
tical gold then received- — they will also know 
whether there is or is not a necessity for pur« 
chasing more raw material beyond that so re- 
cently coined. 

The excess of issue, therefore, appears to 
me to be equally improbable in eitlicr species 
of currency and in every view of the subject, 
•an alarm, on either account, equally idle and 
unfti'^idcd. 

• ThS^Comroittce * tell us, that " the gold 
coin oj the country were at any time, to become 
very much worn, and lessened in weight, or if it 
should suffer a debasement of its standard, it is 
evident that there would be a proportionable rise 
of the market-price of gold bullion above its 
Mint -price', for the Mint price is the same in 
coin, which is eguivalent, in intrinsic value, to a 
given quantity — an ounce, for example, of the 
metal in bullion ; and if the inh imic value of that 
Stan of gold be lessened, it is equivalent to a less 
quantity of bullion than before^' • 

This passage, though only an introduction 
to a succeeding paragraph more mmediately 


* P» i6, oct. edit. 
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relative to die point in present question, ap- 
pears to me so confused and inaccurate (I make 
use of the epithet conjused, because there is 
not a clear distinction kept in view between the 
intrinsic and the cirulallng values), that I cannot 
avoid an enquiry into its precise meaning. By 
the market-price of bullion, is it intended to 
refer to the price at home, or to that of the 
markets abroad — or docs it mean to include 
both ? If the former, I am not aware how 
the state of the coin already in cfrculation (so 
long as it remains legally passable, in point of 
weight and standard, wliatcver they mkjjl 'lsc) 
can have any cflcct' in raising "tfe'^ce at 
home; unless as, in contemplation of a new 
coinage, to replace that already in circulation, 
the expected demand may, like that of any 
other marketable commodity, have a tendency 
to enhance its value in the market ; so, also, 
in ease of reference to the importation of gold 
from abroad, to supply the deficit fur a new 
coinage, the imported bullion will not be 
paid for by the gold already in circulation, 
either in its present form of coin, or reduced 
by melting into its pristine state of bullion; 
because, in the first ease, it cannot be legally 
exported — ^and in the last, no one will be at the 
expense of transporting that article to be ex- 
changed ‘ for more of the same commodity. 
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‘ ** 

V'jc Mint-price is, certainly, the sum in coin, 
\ to speak more correctly, in moury, which, 
I the time of fixing it, was regarded as an 
equivalent to the intrinsic value of a corre- 
sponding given quantity of the metal in bul- 
lion ; but, as the intrinsic value of every mar- 
ketable commodity must necessarily be subject 
to variation, tlic correspondence in value cannot 
remain fixed to any permanence; and weaccord- 
ingly find the Bank giving different prices at 
differem iimes, and under difrereut circumstan- 
ces. |^"eitherdo I sec how the intrinsic deterio- 
ration of gtold (I suppose it means 

coin) can make its circulating value as money 
less equivalent to a given quantity of bullion 
in the market, than what the same sum of law- 
ful coin, of a purer standard, and heavier 
weight, would be under a similar rise of mar- 
ket-price ; because we know, that, at this mo- 
ment, 4^1 guineas, of full weight, will go no 
further in the purchase of a pound of bullion, 
than the same number of a weight barely pass- 
able. And, if it is intended to prove, that 
ihings intrinsecally different, do not possess 
the same intrinsic equivalence of value, I bow 
to the discernment of tlic proposer, and re- 
ceive his proposition as axiomatic. 

I should not have wasted so much time on 
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this passage, had I not feared, that, if passed 
over without observation, it might have been 
regarded as admitted to bear upon that which 
succeeds, and which is more in point to tl»e 
question of the -inferred dif'crencc, as to any 
permanent cfTcct between an over-isrue of gold 
or paper, on the nominal prices of the market- 
able commodities. Tlic passage I allude to is 
tills “ 'Die same tisc of the market-price of 
gold, above its Mint pricey u'iH take place, if the 
local currency of this particular country, being 
no lunger convertible into gold, should ^if ahy 
time be issued to excess'^ 'Diat ntol be 

exported to other countries, and not bhug dhn~ 
verlihic into specie, it is not necessarily returned 
upon those who issued it ; it remains in the cha?i~ 
yiel of circulation, and is gradually absorbed by 
increasing the prices of all commodit ies I' 

. And Mr. Iluskhson says * — “ Depreciation 
from excess, if _ the com of a country be maintained 
at its standard, cannot take place to any amount, 
or C'jh'n.'ue fur any length of time, unless the cur- 
rency ’■/ such a country consists, partly of paper, 
and 1 ti) of the precious rne{ah — except, indeed, 
in the extreme rase of ihat currency consisting 
^'^tdioliy of paper, without any reference to Us 
'*^4*'*' coin. 

% 

♦ Page? 26, 
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** Jf the circulation of any country were per- 
formed exclusively hy gold^ for instance, and the 
supply of that metal in such a country were, from 
any imaginable cause, doubled, whilst the quoth- 
tity of gold, and the demand for it, should conti- 
mie the same in all other parts of the world', the 
price of gold, in such a country, would be dimi- 
nished. This diminution of the price of gold 
would appear in the proportionate rise of all 
commodities ; but gold, being so much cheaper in 
the country in which its quantity had been thus 
, increased, it would be bought by other countries, 
aiul^ported from that country, till its price was 
veslorva afaih to a level in the different parts of 
the world." 

In these passages, both the Committee and 
Mr. Huskisson seem, first, to have laid down 
theories and principles, in many parts inac> 
curate, and, in others, inconsistent; and then 
to have applied them to the case of a country 
whose existing circumstances, and operating 
laws, would render them wholly inapplicable, 
though ever so correct and consistent in tbem* 
Sfilves. 

I have alrcafdy said so ipocli in former 
pages, in exposition of the fallacy of these 
principles, that it would be a waste of time, 
and an unpardonable trespass on the attention 
of my readers, to travel over the, same /dry 

T 
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road a second time — more especially, as the 
whole application of the premises, if ever so 
correctly stated, would hinge on the exporta- 
tion of the superfluous proportion of gold, 
which, according, to the laws of Britain, cannot 
legally be exported, either in the shape of 
coin, but by incurring ihc pains and penalties 
of felony ; or when melted down into bullion, 
without being guilty of perjury. But it is im- 
possible for me to entertain, for a single 
■instant, an idea so indecorous, as to suppose a 
Committee of Legislators in the act of bottom- 
ing an argument on the violations of thef Ifa- 
tutes their own assembly had "’Nor 

will I pay their discrimination so bad a com- 
pliment, as to suppose they would recommend 
a repeal of the prohibitory Acts against ex- 
portation, by way of making gold more plenti- 
ful in the kingdom. For, though I am well 
aware, that the power of exporting corn, under 
certain limitations, may prove a powerful sti- 
mulus to t!)e production of that (of 'which tl>e 
growth may be said to be, in a great measure, 
in tlie option of the producer), — with respect 
to gold, which i.s the staple of other countries, 
ilie principle is wholly inapplicable. 

But I am, further, decidedly of opinion, that 
even in the case of such a superflux of coin, 
&s. ^iliould be universally admitted a suflicient 
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proof of the propriety of dimlnisbiog the 
quantity in circulation, by suspending the re- 
strictions on the export of gold— that dimlnu- 
iion would not so easily, safely, or speedily, 
lake place, as in the case of excess of paper, 
by the immediate decrease of application for 
discounts. 

I therefore think myself fairly warranted in 
dismissing this part of the subject with declar- 
ing, not only that the advocates of deprecia- 
tion appear to me to have failed completely in 
•the proof of anyone of the three points in 
quA^Jnon — but, also, my own decided belief,— 
• Fii%t, That the local or paper currency of this 
country Ras not been issued to any excess 
Secondly, That the increase in the nominal 
price of commodities is, therefore, not attri* 
butable to any such excessive issue of paper 
Thirdly, That if such increase of prices 
were to exist, at the same lime with an equally 
augmcnteci circulation of the precious metals 
as of paper — jn such case, the said increased 
prices would be equally attributable to the 
one species of^ augmented circulation, as it 
would have been to the other,* and would, in 
all human probability, be at least as durable, 
if it arose from a superfluity of gold, as if it 
'had owed its origin to an excessive circulation 
of paper ; and that, therepore, the 
. r a. y 
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RAPBJl CITABENCy OF THIS COUNTRY IS NOT, 
hX ANY EXCESS OF ITS CIRCULATING AMOUNT, 
IN THE SMALLEST DEG8EK DEPRECIATED, IN 
COMPARATIVE VALUE WITH THE CURRENT 
COIN. 

I have now, I believe, touched upon every 
point referred to eithet^'by the Committee or 
Mr. Huskisson, as the* apparent foundation of 
their reasons for assuming the existence of a 
depreciated state of the paper currency, as com- 
pared with the current coin^ excepting that 
which they seem to imagine they have disco- 
vered in the course of the exchanges be^y»Ben 
this country and the continent ofEuTo^ 

I'lie amount and state of a local currency, 
confined, by its very nature, to the liquidation 
of domestic payments only, appear to me to 
have so little connexion with the exchanges 
arising from the settlement of foreign balances, 
and to be so unlikely to influence either the 
mode or rate according to which they are to be 
settled, that I could willingly spare both my- 
self and readers the time and trouble of going 
into any sort of detail on this head, were it 
not that, on a subject where so few have hi-, 
therto found it necessary to acquire the requi- 
site knowledge — assumptions which, however 
erroneous they may prove, on due examina- 
tion, would, at first sight, appear plausible. 
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might, if unanswered and unexplained, create 
infinite misunderstanding, and produce incal->' 
culable mischief. 

Almost in the very outset of the Report *, 
the Committee, after slightly touching on the 
recent courses of exchange with Hamburgh, 
Amsterdam, and Parts, which however they 
acknowledge to have received a gradual im- 
provement during the month of March last 
preceding, and from thence to have remained 
stationary, op to the date of the Report 
•(^June 1810), proceed to say — “ So extraor- 
dinary a rise in the market-price of goid in this 
country ^ coupled intith so remarkable a depression 
of our ex(iia?tges with ih» continent y very early y 
in the judgment of your Commit teCy pointed i0‘ 
something hi the state of our own domestic currency 
as the cause of both appearances^ And as the 
Report states, that such conclusion was not 
adopted, however consonant “ /o all former 
reasonings and experiened' — (of whom ?)— be- 
fore the explanations and evidence of persons 
of commercial practice and detail, had been 
heard — it will certainly be fair to make some 
enquiry into the opinions so offered, though, 
for my own part, I am much more inclined to 
draw my conclusion from the facts contained 


* Ps^es 3 and 4, oct. ed. 
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in the accounts subjoined in the Appendix to 
the Report ; the comparative statements of 
which, as I shall presently show, are, in my 
judgment, conclusively against the admitting 
of any such connexion or consequence as the 
Committee seem to have assumed. 

It may be thought thaf I am not consistent, 
in charging my opponents with slighting the 
opinions of practical men, and, at the same 
time, declaring my own preference of resting 
my case on the statement of .facts : but I must 
be clearly understood to assert, that they have • 
promulgated a report in the face of evidence, 
both as to opinion and fact — whilsf I receive 
both, but build more confidently on 'the latter 
as the stronger foundation of the two. It is a 
rule of law, to receive any admissible evidence, 
but alwa}'S to look to the best that can be 
found, for the decision of the cause. 

That the market-price of gold should have 
risen, whilst the exchanges, generally speak- 
ing, had fallen, is nothing extraordinary or un- 
accountable ; because it is only natural to ex- 
pect, that, where the general balance of aggre* 
gate payments/ which is always to be kept 
distinct from, though including, the l^lance of 
trade with all other countries, is decidedly 
against any one nation, the liquidating of such 
' l^lance must evidently occasion an augmented 
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'tlemand for the precious metals, as the only 
means of liquidation, and a consequent rise of 
their value, in the home n^rket,ofa country so 
situated ; and the longer such state of neces- 
sity exists, in so much the greater ratio of ad- 
vance may we naturally expect such value to 
be augmented. Andihis, without the smallest 
occasion to refer to an imaginary principle of 
restricting the deviations in the course of such 
exchange, to the limits of expense incurred in 
tile transmission of the metals from one coun- 
. tij to another — a principle evidently fallacious 
as to any general application — for tins very 
obvious rciison, because, that, whilst the balance 
ofpaymenls is unfavourable- with one country-— 
particularly If in that country the nation in 
question sliould at the same time he obliged tci 
maintain a numerous and expensive army, or 
engaged to pay a heavy subsidy ; for either of 
which purposes, a quantity of specie must lx: 
remitted fioro home, or else be raised on the 
-spot by bills drawn on the Government ; which 
bills are to be liquidated cither by exchange 
for other bills on countries, against whom a 
favourable balance can be claimed ; or else by 
the exportation of equivalent commodities, 

. thereby deducting so much from what would 
otherwise he a favourable balance of trade—^- 
£uch debt may^ as just rnentioned, hb settled 
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by negotiating bills in exchange on one or 
more nations, from whom a payment to a 
similar amount is tduc ; in which case, al> 
though the course of exchange will be against 
such nation with that to whom it has to pay, 
anti in its favour with respect to the other 
from whom it has to receive; nothing can 
be clearer than that such courses of exchange 
cannot be cither caused or regulated by the 
expense of transporting bullion ; because, so 
far as these two payments are concerned, no 
metallic balance will be carried from gne 
country to another, the whole being settled as* 
matter of accoujit in paper. 

Neither can the amount, or the* imaginary 
depreciation, of the local currency affect tl)c 
• present question, in any way, because that Is 
not made use of, cither in the statement of the 
account, or in the actual payment of the ba- 
lance ; and that it has not had any such con- 
sequence, is clearly apparent, by the following 
comparative statements of issues of Bank of 
England paper and the courses of exchange, at 
the corresponding periods therein mentioned. 
These statements arc faithfully extracted from 
the Appendix of Accounts, subjoined to the 
octavo edition of the Report, No. xlix. p. 60 ;* 
'i^and the par of exchange is, in conformity 
iliercwilh, taken at 33 schellins grotes Flc- 
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ini ,li per pauu^^erliijg * wbipb is t^bercio stated 
to be llic par io con/tbon acccptatiQQt<^ad» 
therefore, certainly the rate by wlii(dk.^ 

negotiatioDs of exchange arc aotpally tiutdei, 
tiiongb 1 think it right to mentioo, that in the 
Appendix No. p. of the same edition^ 
it is stated, f^om Dif Kelly* that the intrin- 
sic par of exchange with Hamburgh is 34 
schelhos 3.3 pence Flemish by Mint regula- 
tions, and 34 schclliiis 1.4 penny Flemish by 
assays in gold. 

• .On the average of thrite months from April 
to June 1793, the total amount of Bank-notes 
in cnrulation at one time was 12,104,040/. 

And tbs highest rateof Hambro* 
exchange in the same period, was 37 6^. 

5th September 1795* Bank- 
notes — — — — -r- 11,154,826/. 

I St September 1795* lowest 
Ilambro’ exchange — sase. iSgr, 

By the same comparison, subseqnent to the 
^ -i Reatrictioo, 
ayth February Bank- 

itketes *f **— mdliooa. 

lit 1797 and 

gradually increased jto *— k— i^mUlions. 

tlxiljsaiiic time the course , ^ 

Hamhi o* rose 38 4 ^^ Fleim 

V 
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In IMji « li 1 799« Bank-notes had 
diminished to — — ^ . 12 millions. 

To which, however, niust be 
added for small notes under 5/. 
each, first issued aflor the rtstric- 


lion — — — — — li millions. 

Making the total of Balik* paper 
then in circulation — . — — 13 1 millions. 
But after this period, great 


commercial distress, large im- 
portations of corn, and heavy sub- 
sidies, occasioned (he exchange 
with Ilambro’ to continue falling 
till the 2d of January 1801, to 8 ^f, 

In December 1799, however, * 
whilst the notes had increased to, 14 millions, 
and had been ncaily stationary at, 
that amount for about nine 
months *, 

The exchange had nevertheless 
risen again to — — — 33 sr, 

Between the end of the year 
7799 and that of 1802, the addi- 
tion of a greater (juantity of 1/. 
and 2/. notes swelled the amckint , 

in circulation to — — . — j 64 millions. 

And the exchanges hud fallen 
^iuto — ♦— — — zpjfc, 8/r ' 

t ^ ^ 

Appeodijc Report, f^o. 35, p. 
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From January 1 803, whilst the 
amount of notes remained station- 
ary at — — — — 


i64 mil]ton$| 


The exchange had risen once 


32 sr. 


10 £r. 


more to — — — — — 

And by the end of 1807, when 
the aggrt'gate of notes fiad reached 
to no less a sum tlian 

'1 'he course of exchange with 
Ilambro’ had riion to m) legh a 
point in out favour as 
• Ji ing about 6- percent. aho\ c par. 

And fiom Januaiy 1808 to 
Chriijtraas *:8o9, being n< aily two 
years, wFlilat the amount of notes 

ro« only from “ } million.. 


— — 18 millions, 


— 351* lox* 


The course ol exchange fell 
.gainfrom Tofl!?}^-- 

And on Sweden, dining the last -mentioned 
year ( 1 8o§), whilst the amount of Bank-notes 
in circulation had experienced this gentle in- 
crease from 17* millions to about 18 millions, 
, the course of extthange, iostead.of any fall, had 
also risen in the same gradual manner, and by 
a completely uninterrupted ascension ♦, from 

^ * A< jnsy be $eeb in tlic x\ppcnJ 5 )(, No. 65, p. ftt, Rep, 
editka. , * 
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4 tlx dollars 20 scltelhns on tlie 4tb Januar) in 
that year, to 4 rix dollars 39 stivers on the tad 
December following. But if any thing could 
more completely exhibit the fallaciousness of 
attributing the iluetualions, or, to speak, with 
more strict conatness in legird o( the doctrine 
in immediate question, *'thc depressions of the 
course of cxch inge, to the exu ssive augment- 
ation of the lotal cnreiuj ot our own country, 
Ihavc only to add, that in April and May 1810, 
when the aggicgate notes in ciiculation had 
risen to near ai tnillions, the course of ex- 
change at Gottenburg had got up to 5 rix 
dollais 3z and 33 schclhns per pound sterling, 
or about ^4 jier cent, in our iavoi/r, the par 
of exchange being supposed to be 4 rix dollars 
28 Bchdlios*. 

Can any man, w hose eye is at all accustomed 
to embrace the power of figures, look at this 
comparative «calc of issues artd exchanges 
without being at once convinced of the error 
of the Committee j in attributing blindness to 
all w ho cannot see with them, and who ven- 
ture to suppose that exchanges may fall and th<t 
pi ill. efbuliion'-risc, whilst the issues of the Bank 
ot Ei gland aie contracting t end what is still 

• ApjKat'a of Accounts, No. 65, p, 78, Rep. oct. edit 
If Report, p. 39, octavo editiop. 
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more invasive of their favourite principle, that 
even the exchanges may rise and the price of 
bullion fall, at the same time that these most 
inK{uitous Directors arc daring to enlarge their 
discounts ? The comparison proves the rale 
completely fallacious, and altogether inapp1i« 
cable. The i&sues an’d exchanges are sometimes 
correspondent, and sometimes in direct contra* 
dict'on. 

Before I dismiss this part of my subject, how* 
ever, I must take leave to observe, as inti* 
inately connected with it, tliat Mr. Huskisson 
has said “ The curretuy of a country^ ihetii is 
depenate'dy 

“ I If its standaid com contams less of gold 
Or silver than it is certified to contain. In that 
ease the papery as representing that coin, ts also de- 
pieciated, and precisely in the same degree as the 
com, 

“ idly, Jf the paper is exchangeable for less of 
the COM than tt reptesenfsi that com contaimug 
the quantity of gold or silver rectified by law. In 
shat ease, the com, though imdimntshed m value, 
must, as part of the currency, partake of the de~ 
pi ectatmi of the whole* ’ 

‘ Const qutntly, fi the coin be itself as coin, 
depreciated, the paper which cfculates with tt 


i 


* Question Stated, p. 
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fannot be otherwise than depreciated to the same 
degne. But if the coin he undepreciated as coin^ 
and there he^ notwithsiaudmgt a depreciation of 
the general currency, the cause of that depreciation 
can be only in the paper ; and that cause can be 
no other than the excess to^which that paper is 
issued.** 

There are many parts of these positions to 
which, if minutely cnticiscd, 1 should object 
very strongly ; but I take them here together 
only to corroborate the proof of the general 
talldcy of the opinion assumed by the Commits 
t( (*, as well as by my Honourable Friend, with 
respect to the influence of the amount of paper 
issues on the rales of foreign excliangcs.-— 
And if r understand them rightly, supplying 
what is not therein ppcciflcally expressed, from 
the context of the pamphlet, and the tenour of 
the Report, it is meant to be a'^serted, that 
whenever any part of the general currency of a 
country is depreciated in itself, the, whole of 
that circulating medium sui&ra an equal depres> 
sion ; inferring from thcnCe, that from the ex- 
cess of paper ^ at {tfesent !n^ circulation, the 
general currency of this country is, now so de- 
teriorated. 

^ Any thing which in itself is intrmsecal^ de- ' 
|lreciatcd, must, as ( apprehend, according 
every sound principle of reasoning, be ©qiisdl^ 
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SO detedoratedi to all its exierml rclatiotxs of 
value. 

The currency of England at this moment 
ftutFers an intrinsic depreciation with respect to 
that of Hamburgh, if we were to indge ac- 
cording to the current course of exchange with 
that place ; but it also experiences an augment- 
ation in intrinsic value at the same time, ac- 
cording to the same rule, with respect to the 
exchange on Gottenburg. 

The principle is therefore at variance with, 

^ and false in itself, and consequently cannot be 
admitted as the rule and measure of depreci- 
ation in the currency of any country. 

If the; impeachment of this fallacious prin- 
ciple wanted further argument, the proof is 
strengthened almost twofold by the acknow- 
ledged fact, that, since the former data wcic 
taken, the exchange on Sweden has risen up 
even so much higher still as to near 7 dollars 
Banco per pound sterling, although the issues 
of the Bank of Ettgland have at the same time 
swelled to about aj milHons of paper currency. 
—So that, on the principle of the depredators, 
the poor infatimted Swede is qontent to pay us 
an enormous and inbreasiog premium, for ex- 
periencing at our handb the very identical injury, 
, for which his more intelUgent neighbour at the 
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mouth of the Elhc, the acute Hanseatic, ex^- 
acts a compensation in the shape of dit>count. 

Can wc, then, wonder, if the Corsican, who 
plays at hazard with the ( rowns of Europe, 
should think a monarch nufit to ici^n, who, 
like Homer’s Lycian, is content to purchase our 
fiiendship by cxdhMJging bis panoply of gold 
against our braze n armour ? 

To be seriou*' : Sweden wishes it to be un- 
derstood, tliat she docs not is-<ue a nctc for 
which the amount is not deposited in the vaults 
of the Government Bank in specie, whilst Eng- 
land fabricates millions which are at present 
not exchangeable against gold, and which Mr. 
Huskisson says arc not worth more than seven- 
teen shillings in the pound sterling ; and yet is 
the former content to trade with the latter, and, 
instead of purchasing bills on her depreciated 
currency at 15 percent, discount, gives from 
23 to 50 or 60 per cent, premium to obtain 
them 

* The actual course of oxdian^ bemecn this country 
and Sweden ai the preseut oiomailt (a^th January iSi 1) it 
about 6 ^ rix dolhis B<tnco per pound sterling, or 49^* po* 
Cent, above* par in fayour of £iigi[and...-U''he par being taken 
at 4 f. o8j. per pound, at which rate the rix doUar, which 
is commonly called 4r. 8«f. sterling, BCBlcuI«tedat4i. 4|4$. 
But at the present couise of 64 per pound sterling, the tic 
dollar 18 not excbangeable against more than it, oj. 690. 
Bndsb. Ai*d it is to be understood that the reich’s-daidlf 
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Without going, therefore, any further into the 
minuti® of different exchanges, — from which 
ihoujih numberless other instances of r^ation 
might be taken, 1 do not think it necessary to 
detail them because the impeachment of the 


7 

Py.^nco is the SweciMi money of accoimt oily, like our pound 
and noi a real coin; but bears an invariable agio 
of !;o per cent, above the Government paper currency or 
rcicirs zetrel ; so that roo rcicli’s dahlers Banco are equal to 
150 R. currency : — according to .which, the pound sterling U 
now equal to 64 fix dollars Banco, or q j currency, — I have de- 
tailed this, in order to show that ihepreminm of 491^, or near 
ijoper cent, on London bills, is nor owing to their being pur- 
chased with the paper currency of Sweden; because in that 
case the prc«muim rises to near 113 per cent, in favour of thif 
country ; whilst it is a welLknow^n fact, that a bill on Stock* 
holm or Gottenburg will sell at the Royal Exchange for 
precisely the same rate, whether paid for in Bank-notes or 
giilneas.— And yet genrlemen will talk of the depreciatioh of 
Bank of England notes ! ! ! 

Neither is it necessary to trespass longer cn die patience 
of tlie j)ublic, by repeating the evidence pf Mr. Lyne, Mr. 
Chambers, Mr. Greffulhe, Mr. Coningham, Mr. Whitmore^ 
Mr. Pearse, &c. as the opinions of all tbene praaica! and in- 
telligeut merchants, whose names I have mentioned, may be 
gathered by reference to the Minutes of Evidence, subjoined 
to the Report of tBI CcHXimiuee. And indeed the most va^ 
luable part of the eviderare of the gentleman co/V/'W// new/r, 
and who, as the Quarterly Review has so wittily observ^f 
•d, e^en the clearest part of his evi- 

dence'' goes la establish the same points ki centtraveDtion cf 
. delivered }ii thebody of theRepoii;* 
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rule, as a general principle, is as well proved 
by two or three failures as by a thousand, — 
close my observations on the subject of foreign 
exchanges with declaring tny decided opinion 

tlldt, THE AMOONT AND STATE OF OUR DOMES- 
TIC TAPER currency, has nothing to DO 
WITH THE COURSE ANlf RATE OF OUR FO- 
REIGN EXCHANGES; NOR HAVE THEY ANY VI- 
SIBLE INFLUENCE ON EACH OTHER, IN EITHER 
way; EITHER THE CURRENCY ON THE EX- 
CHANGE, OR THE EXCHANGE WITH RESPECT TO 
THE CURRENCY ; THE LATTER BEING REGULA7 
TED IN ITS AMOUNT BY THE DEMANDS FOR 

DOMESTIC INTERCOURSE, AND THE OTHER BY 

« 

THE AGGREGATE BALANCE OF PAYRPENTS OF 
ALL KINDS WHICH IS TO BE LIOUIDATED BE- 
TWEEN US AND ANT OTHER COUNTRY'. 

I have now gone through all the different 
points, on which either the Committee or Mr. 
Huskisson has enlarged ; and there only re- 
mains the task of endeavouring to place before 
the public eye in a summary view, the pith and 
substance of those tedious and dry details into 
which I found myself obliged to enter in justi- 
fication of my having presumed to difier in 
opinion from authorities of such generally ac- 
knowledged weight and influence. And if, in 
the course of this investigation, I shall he 
found at times to have expressed my though|til[ 

4 
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in language which may be deemed too strong 
for the occasion, I beg leave to avail myself 
of tins opportunity for disclaiming every idea 
of personal disrespect, or party hostility ; and 
to assure my Honourable Friend, and' all his 
colleagues, that nothing could be more distant 
from roy intention than the adoption of a 
single word which might in any way be so 
taken or construed. 

Had the same opinions been promulgated, 
and the same measures been recommended, 
‘from any other quarter, I should equally have 
deemed it an indispensable duty to point out 
their fallacy,, and warn my countrymen of their 
ruinous consequences. 

Upon a review of the whole case theti, and 
with reference, not pnly to the arguments 
of the Committee, and of Mr. Huskisson*, 

*' It is with the most sincere and heartfelt satisfaction, 
that, in the observations on the tnte principles, of com* 
mercial iuterpourse detailed in The OftESTioK, &c. . 
pages 63 and 69, 1 recognise all that hberality of senti- 
ment, and perspicuous policy, so natural to the exc ellent 
understanding and admirable t^ents of my Honourable ' 
Friend i they are sueft as do justice both, to his head and 
heart ; and if i feel myself obliged by other parts of the 
same publication to exclaim, however involuntarily, 0, 
iic omnia ! 1 can only wonder how he lias suffered bitbsllf 
to be led astray from a proper confident in his own judg* ^ 
ment, to place his dependence on the opinltms of those of 
less ability. - . 


X a 
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l)nt also (o Uie evidence detailed in the Ap- 
pendix to the Report, which I have carefully 
examined and weighed ; as well as to the opi- 
nions of many abler advocates than myself, 
'whose espousal of the cause I have taken up, 
would, probably, have sjtvcd me the trouble of 
so doing, had I been aware of its having so 
many potent allies ready to arm in its defence. 
I feel myself perfectly warranted in submitting 
to the Public the following ronclusions, as 
clearly dcdociblc from the whole of the facts 
and reasonings, which have been stated cn' 
either side of this most impoiHant and tfuly in- 
teresting question : 

That the money of account, of which the 
pound sterling is the fundamental unit, is the 
only real and invariable standard by which llie 
value of all commodities is measured in this 
kingdom. 

That gold, therefore, is not, the measure it- 
self, but one of the representative signs of that 
measure, and legally established as such in all 
cases ; subject only to such temporary suspen- 
sions as have been found nevessary to be en-“" 
acted undcr.existii^ circuip stances. 

I That Bank of England notes conslitutp ano- 
ther of those signs, and are equally received 
as such by the common consent and comhion 
confidence of the whole society, but are not 
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equally compellable by law to be so received, 
except in certain cases, and under certaift 
diliotis. , 

. That gold and Bank of England notes are 
equally received, in all payments, at tbe sampr 
proportional value according to ^ their respec- 
tive denominations,^ as different portions of the 
circulating medium of the countrj’, with re- 
ference to the legal distinctions set forth in the 
preceding conclusion. 

That there is not, therefore, any compara- 
'tiye depreciatioja' between the current values of 
the metallic and paper currencies of the kitrg- 
doni. 

That, ivith reference to the great increase of 
public and private payments, there is not any 
unnecessary existing augmentation of the cir- 
culating medium. 

That the an nival supply of gold * from the 

* It would be difficult to make any very accurate and 
precise statement of the supply and consumption of gold, 
without the assisUnce of much more detailed and specific 
documents than any which are as yet attainable in this 
V country ; but the highest estimatp I have ever seen does not 
.carry the average ahnual addition, from both the old and 
new world, to the commerce bf Europe, beyond the value 
of io| millions of Spanish dollars, or about millions 
sterling ; and others do not state it as o.ceeding a millions 
of our money. The chief supply of England appears to 
have been through Lisbon previously to the year 1792 j and 
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mines is not equal to the increasing demands of 
the world for that metal. 

was at its highest flow from 1740 to 1750; but since the 
first-mentioned period (1792), it has dwindled away, and 
is now entirely stopped ; and for the last fifteen years the 
principal influx h^s been from Spanish America by the way 
of Jamaica, and is calculated at about 700,000/. per annum^* 
But the Brazil mines being 6top[>ed at the same time, it is 
supposed that the wliole supply of ihc world docs» not 
much exceed the value of one million sterling per annum at 
present. Let us, however, take the highest estimate, being 
that subjoined to the Report of the Committee in the Ap- 
pendix (No. 33, p, 43, oct. edit ), and state it at mil- 
lions sterling, which at only 4/. per oz, makes 6^5,000 oz* 
Troy of gold bullion per annum; and theiilcu m endeavour 
to imagine, for it is impossible to calculate with .'xny probable 
degree of precision, what the annual demand may be for 
the consumption, against this vei-y moderate quantum of 
produce. There is a curious fact stated in the publication 
I have just quoted, that a watchmaker of ilie authors act 
quaiataiice assured him, that, when he w as an apprentice^ 
his master had never more than two or three gold w^alches 
in hand at one time ; but that of late years he himself has 
seldom had less tlian one hundred and fifty in ^a progressive 
state towards finishing; and that his annual consiioaption 
of gold for the cases alone is one thousand one humlred 
ounces, or something more than of the annual supplj^^^ 
of the whole world ; an<I be thinks - that this i:, not more 
than the j ?. part of what is used for the same .purpose in 
thi.^ kingdom ; that is to say, that, according to his estima- 
tion, one sixth part of all the gold produced by rhe mines 

^ * Vide n little pamphlet on the trade in gold bdllJon lately 

bribed In Liverpool, , 
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Thaf, as the increase of paper currency has 
barely supplied the jplace of the augmentation 
wanting in the metallic portion of the circu- 
lating medium, there is not any excessive issue 
of paper now in circulation. 

That the suspension of cash payments at the 
B^nk, has, according to the admission of the 


of the world, is appropriated to the furnishing of watch- 
cases in England. Now I am well aware that sjme part 
of this consumption may be supplied by the melting down 
of old cases, and oflier articles of gold plate ; bin if we 
iak.e into consideration the great increase of wealth, and 
corresponding luxury, referring especially to what thcabove^ 
mentioned w^atchmaker has stated, as to the increase in his 
own dealings in gold ; atid if we look at the style of de- 
coration and furniture in our own houses, wiiere every part 
is adorned with a profusion of gilding, so very (iiifcrent 
from tliosc of our ancestors, who were content with a bra-s 
curtaiii*rod, and a heavy mahogany chair, there can' be little 
doubt but that the consumption of gold, in almost every 
branch of manufacture, has greatly increased, exclusive of 
the increasing population and wealth of all countries, and 
the consequent’ additional want of circulating medium to 
effect the necessary payments, while the supply from the 
mines of the whole world, Instead of keeping pace with 
augmenting demand, has ialleii off, and that th an 
V alarming degree of scarcity,- and th^, 'therefore, it is 
highly incumbent on us to be very sdfe of our ground, be* 
fore we venture on any rash and hasty^ measures for altering 
die economical system wliich has been so wnsely and pro- 
vidently adc^ted for husbancUng our present stores of the 
pmeious metals. 
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Coramtttec, in llicir own Report *, spared a 
ronsiderable ([uantity of gold for the supply of 
the -Continent. 

That, theretorc, the repeal of the restraining 
statutes, by bringing gold more into demand in 
England, and by narrowing the proportion of 
supplies to the Continent, would, instcad/pf* 
tending to lower the price of bullion, raise it 
first abroad, and then eventually at home. 

That this increasing profit cm exportation 
would increase the temptation to melt and 
smuggle the gold from hence to the Conti- 
nent. 

Thatj as a regular supply of gold is indis- 
pensably requisite for tijc effectuating of cash 
payments, tlie gold, so exported, must neces- 
sarily be brought back again at an advanced 
price ; at least, if the Bank suspension were to 
be removed whilst the balance of payments, 
between this country and the Continent, 
should remain in any thing like its present 
state. 

That the amount or nature of the local cur- 
rency of this country, has not any effect on 
course of its foreign exchanges ; because they 
are proved to be continually at variance as to 
any proportional gradation. 

‘ * Page 7, oct. edit. 
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That, thoiigfa the par of exchange is founded 
on the intrinsic values of the coins of any two 
countries, the course of that exchange is regu- 
lated by the balance of payments of every kind, 
to be settled between those countries ; and by • 
the greater or less facility of liquidating those * 
payments by the negotiation of bills of ex- 
change, either on each other, or on any other 
ebuntries, with which they may mutually ha\o 
pecuniary transactions. 

Thai, though the balance of trade is in fa- 
vour of this country with the whole worlds the 
Isalance of payments, between England and the 
continent ‘of Europe, is considerably against 
us. ■* 

That, consequently, although the balance 
of trade is favourable, the course of exchange 
is, generally speaking, and with few excep- 
tions, against us. 

That the removal of the Bank suspension, 
whilst the general balance of payments, and 
course of exchange, with the continent of Eu- 
rope, are against us, would only tend to a 
speedier exhaustion of the precious metals in 
this country. 

That it is impossible for any one to pro- 
nounce whether two years, or twenty months, 
or twenty years, is the precise time whe*i such 
circumstances shall turn in our favo\ir ; or is 
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even th(.‘ more likely period for bringing about 
such favourable alteration. 

That, therefore, the enactment of any fixed 
period, to be at present specified, for the re- 
moval of the Bank restriction, would be a most 
unwise and dangerous measure. 

That the return of ^eacc, by removing- a' 
great but unavoidable foreign expenditure, and 
restoring the accustomed commercial facilities^, 
would be most likely to bring with it, also, 
a power of resuming, under certain qualified 
modifications, the usual unrestricted option of 
payments in cash. 

That, therefore, it is safest and" most dis- 
creet, to avoid any rash and premature * al- 
teration in the existing laws, which, at present, 
point out a period within a moderate distance 
of lime after the return of peace, when we may 

^ Tndtted, were such an alteration to take place^ under a 
continuation of the present existing circumstances, even at 
the end of two years from hence > the utter impossibility 
of procuring, then, a sufficient quantity of coin to effect the 
necessary payments, would immediately point out to the 
good^sense and intelligent foresight of the bankers and mer- 
chant?, the propriety of meeting and agreeing to receive 
Bank paper in all transactions as usual, as well as the nc- 
ctssiry for all persons to resolve on employing such trades- 
men only as should concur in such agreement; andtospe- 
city in ;.!l written contracts, that the payment is to be mad^ 
\n notes of the Bank of England. 
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indulge a reasonable hope of being enabled to 
resume our arcustomeci i'rccdoni of pecuniary 
transfers with perfect discretion and undoubted 
safety. 

Under these impressions, so deeply engraven, 
by conviction, on my most mature and deli* 
berate judgment, ai-J strongly fortified, not 
only by the evidence produced before the Com- 
nrittee, but even by their own reasonings upon 
that evidence, as vvcll as by every fact I have 
been able to procure the knowledge of clse- 
wlicrc, in the course of this enquiry ; I have 
no hesitation in acquittmg the Bank Directors 
of this “ mogman crimen ! wgens fenmia / fur- 
turn impivlens ! injuria non ferciula of which 
they seem to be accused ; and in trusting to 
the good sense of our fcllow-snbjccls to re- 
ceive, with confidence, my parting assurance, 
that, The Paper of the Bank of Eng- 
land HAS NOT EXPr.RlENCEP THE SMALLEST 
•DEPRECIATION, EITHER IN THE OPINIONS 
OR THE* PRACTICB OP , THE COMMERCIAL 
WORLD, 


THE END.- • 


S. Gosneil^ Printer, Little Queen Street, Ipntlo**. 









THOUGHTS, 


Mv SEAR Sir, * 

You have expressed a wish to 
have my opinion on the present political State 
of Af&irs. With your wishes I am always 
anxious to comply ; and I shall, in the present 
instancd*, endeavour to satisfy you, as succinctly 
as the importance of the subject will admit. 

Through all the wonderful changes which 
have, of late years, been exhibited to our con> 
templation, I have steadily adhered to those 
general maxims with which I set out in life, 
and which it is not now likely I shall ever for- 
sake. They were, fortunately, founded on just 
principles ; on those principles which have, at 
all times, and under all circuitistances, power- 
fully operated on the feelings arid conduct of 
mankind. An early disciple of Burke, I ran 
little risk of becoming a proselyte to those wild 
doctrines which were broached by his oppo- 

A 2 
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nents^ and whose perilous falsity has been since 
so calamitously proved. I always thought, that 
the French revolution, which began by the 
total decomposition of society, which, in its 
progress, was signalized by every excess of 
wickedness and folly, would terminate in the 
sternest despotism that was ever erected, by- 
violence and fraud, over the blindness and per- 
verseness of mankind. 'I am not, however, 
disposed to renew the history of these events. 
We have been witnesses both of their course 
and their effects, and, whatever may have been 
the calamities which they have brought on the 
present generation, they will hold out to after- 
ages a memorable and profitable example. 

The continental states of Europe can no 
longer engage our inter(!st, or deserve our sup- 
port, except in proportion as they evince a dis- 
position to struggle in their own defence, ^r 
manifest symptoms of a revival of those feel- 
ings by which their former independence was 
established and secured. Those that remain in 
the trammels of slavish submission must be 
abandoned to the consequences of their folly, 
until the intensity of suffering kindle up a spirit 
of resistance, and impress them with a just 
sense of the shame and misery of their yoke. 
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Great Britain has, throughout this tremen- 
dous contest, been an object of the noblest 
interest. She has been the bulwark that has 
alone successfully resisted the fury of the hur- 
ricane. She has bmi the beacon to which the 
hopes of mankind have been directed, the rock 
on which their salvation has reposed. What- 
ever may have been her errors, her privations, 
or her losses, she has never descended from 
her elevation, or ceased to act a glorious and 
consistent part. She has given a most conclu- 
sive answer to the fears of* the timid, the doubts 
cf the sceptical, and the assertions of the fac- 
tious : and has fully proved, in contradiction to 
all the false hypotheses of short-sighted poli- 
ticians, that national virtue is the foundation of 
national grandeur ; that industry, inspirited by 
freedom, is a never- failing spring of wealth ; 
and that courage, when properly controlled and 
applied,, is a perennial source of victory. 

The subject naturally divides itself under two 
heads, domesj;ic and foreign. In the discus- 
sion of the former, it is impossible to avoid 
adverting to a topic which has so long engrossed 
the public attention, as the present state of the 
currency of the country. 
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After the ample agitation which this question 
underwent ^in the course of the two last cen- 
turies, one should have conceived, that it had, 
in all its bearings, been reduced to principles on 
which it was destined unj\Iterably to repose. 
All the experience of past times has, however, 
been shaken from its very foundation, and no 
subject has, of late yeaw, given rise to more 
vehement or more contradictory argument. 
Two stout parties, the Bullionists and Anti- 
bullionists, have ranged themselves under op- 
posite banners, and have attacked each other 
with a fierceness that has even outstripped the. 
importance of their cause. The collision of 
intelligent minds must always elicit information. 
Yet, unfortunately, they have both adopted 
systems, which they endeavour to elucidate and 
support by the statement of extreme cases. 
Hence their inferences, in many instances, are 
not fairly deducible from the facts which they 
enumerate. I thus parth/ agree with both, but 
entirely with neither. I think, on the one 
hand, that considerable mischief, which it will 
now be difficult to rectify, has arisen from the 
protracted restriction on the issue of specie ; 
but, on the other hand, ] cannot admit, that 
Bank-notes are depreciated in the way, nor to 
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the extent, insisted on. My reasons for this 
judgment I shall state as concisely as 1 can. 

When, in the year 1797, from a variety of 
unforeseen causes, an unexpected run on the 
Bank occurred, which it was feared, if per- 
sisted in, they might not be able to answer, it 
was evident that there was but one remedy for 
the evil, which was the suspension of cash pay- 
ments. To effect this the authority of Parlia- 
ment was necessary, which being obtained, the 
Bank was instantly relieved from their dilemma. 
Duly impressed, however, with an opinion of 
the propriety and policy of re-opening their 
coffers as soon as their arrangements permitted, 
they, in a few months, declared their ability 
to return to their old modes of conducting bu- 
siness. On the submission of this proposal to 
Parliament, it was, perhaps to their surprise, 
rejected ; and the restriction was converted into 
a permanent measure, during the continuance 
of the war. To this fatal mistake the chief 
part of our present embarrassments is, un- 
doubtedly, to be ascribed. What benefit re- 
sulted to Government ^from the determination, 
I am not desirous of ascertaining; but the Bank, 
as a trading company, must very soon hpve 
discovered the advantage of such an exclusive 
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privilege. The act being no longer their own^ 
they found themselves sheltered from public 
reproach ; and, flattered by the enormous in- 
crease of profit derived from so prolific a 
source, the murmurs of disappointment, if they 
were ever uttered, were soon lost in the tran- 
quillity of acquiescence. In the true spirit of 
trade, they rapidly enlarged the issue of their 
paper, and with their paper the amount of their 
discounts, and with their discounts the re- 
ceipt of their revenue. It was a long time 
before the public felt any particular inconve- 
nience from these transactions. The imme- 
diate eflect of the restriction was to lower the 
price of gold, by suddenly withdrawing from 
drculation more than was wanted for the ma- 
nufactures. Another channel of absorption 
was, however, easily found, when it not only 
reached, but soon surpassed, its former value. 
This circumstance could not have escaped ob- 
servation, yet it excited no alarm. The confi- 
dence in the integrity and solvency- of the Bank 
was universal. Every one was assured that 
there was an ample snificiency of funds to 
liquidate the amount of debt * ; and was even 

* This indeed was proved, beyond all doubt, by the in- 
vestigation of tlicir affairs in 1 ^ 97 1 by a parliamentaiy 

Committee, 
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persuaded, that, notwithstaUding the decision 
of Parliament, the stoppage of the issue of 
specie was a temporary expedient. But, year 
after year has since stolen away in barren ex- 
pectation, and hope^has at last been wrecked on 
the shoals of protracted disappointment. These 
aberrations froiA discretion have not, however, 
been persevered in with impunity, and, in pro- 
portion to their extent and duration, has the 
result been perplexing. Public credit is a most 
sensitive plant, and requires, in its culture, the 
most unceasing vigilance, and the most prac- 
tised dexterity. How it has been upheld in 
this country, throughout the tremendous and 
accumulating difHculties with which it has had 
to contend, must be matter of astonishment to 
every one who has contemplated the variety and 
intricacy of the machinery by which it is set 
in motion. These circumstances, instead of 
prompting us, unnecessarily, to explore the 
untried regions of experiment, should have 
taught us sobriety, and have induced us to 
confine oursefves as closely a.4 possible to those 
rules, on which we had already acted, and 
which we knew to be safe. 

Committee, when it appeared, that, after satisfying "all 
claims, there would remain in their hands a clear balance 
of sei5,137,690. 

B 
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I'Voiu the foundation of the Bank, in the 
time of King William, till within the last two 
years, with the exception of a few months after 
its first establishment, such had been the pru- 
dence and skill with whiclj they had managed 
their concerns, that the validity of their paper 
had never been questioned. W^hatever had been 
their difficulties, they had always contrived to 
avoid this lamentable predicament. They had 
ever maintained its credit unimpeached, and it 
was, what it declared itself, an equivalent for 
specie. This, it must be owned, is no longer 
the case. The present market price of gold is 
Al. I4s. per ounce, which is about twenty per 
cent, above the Mint price, at which Bank- 
notes are circulated. Bank-notes, with a re- 
ference to the precious metals, are therefore at 
a discount to that extent. 

The Bank Directors, and those who feel 
bound to support them, among whom is com- 
prehended a great part of the mercantile world, 
appear, nevertheless, to have latterly altered 
their opinion, respecting - the necessity or po- 
licy of a resumption of cash payments, and 
to have laid down as a kind of general doc- 
trine, that no bad effects have been produced 
by the disappearance of the precious metals, 
and the consequent increased issue of notes. 
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But, in tbe judgment of those who view the 
question more dispassionately, and who are un- 
hiassed by any overweening prejudice or interest^ 
it is surveyed with a very opposite, and, cer- 
tainly, a more correct sentiment. Practical 
men are not indeed the fittest persons for the 
discussion of abstract propositions. Their strong 
attachment to old habits, has a tendency to 
contract their observation within the boundaries, 
of their own experience, and to disqualify them 
for enlarged and philosophical research . 

I am ready to gi’ant, that in tlie present ex- 
tended state of commerce, and increased revenue 
of the country, a much larger circulating me- 
dium than formerly is required. An insufficient 
circulation is always productive of injurious ef- 
fects. It discourages all endeavour at improve- 
ment; it cramps the effi)rts of industry through 
all its mliltiplied forms ; and never fails to relax 
tlie invigorating principle of national wealth, 

I am also rehdy to grant, that it is greatly to 
the advantage of a country, that a large portion 
of its commercial dealings should be conducted 
through the medium of paper. Gold and silver 
being perishable articles of great intrinsic worth, 
Uable to total Idss, and to diminution from weae 

? a 
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and tear, and in various other ways, if they- 
alone were in circulation, independently of the 
manifest inconvenience attending collection and. 
transmission, they would be a source of con- 
siderable positive loss, arising from the fore- 
mentioned causes. Gold also, being a commo- 
dity purchased, in the first instance, by some- 
thing as i^luable, the overplus above our wants, 
would evidently subtract from the operations of 
commerce a capital to that specific amount. 
The measure, therefore, of giving currency to 
paper, as the representative of the precious me- 
tals, has, for these obvious reasons, long pre- 
vailed in all commercial states. But there is a 
boundary to this description of representative 
value, as well as to every thing else, and which 
is to be known by infallible marks. 

One of the most prominent distinctive fea- 
tures between coin and paper is this ; that coin, 
having an intrinsic value, which is universally 
understood, is readily received w’herever we are 
desirous of circulating it ; whereas . paper, pos- 
sessing no such inherenti. property, can only be 
rendered current by a constraining act of the Go- 
vernment, or a voluntary feeling of public con- 
fidence. These opposite modes of obtaining, 
circulation cannot fail to produqp opposite ef- 
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fects. Its voluntary acceptance arises, not from 
any false notion of its substantive worth, but 
from a thorough knowledge and conviction that 
it is, at pleasure, convertible into that which it 
represents. While ’t preserves this character ; 
while it -is, on demand, exchangeable into coin, 

> it is evidently as valuable as coin ; and, from its 
greater convenience, will not unfrequently be 
jjreferred. But' the moment compulsion steps 
in, to fetter the option, and interrupt the facility, 
of exchange, suspicion is engendered, and its 
credit natprally declines. 

Between bullion and paper there is another 
important distinction. If bullion, by any acci- 
dental occurrence, were to be forced into the 
market, to an amount much beyond the demand, 
although such an event might occasion, in that 
particular market, a momentary depression of 
price ; yet, from its great intrinsic worth, and 
the everlasting request in which it is held in all 
quarters of the globe, the sure remedy of ex- 
portation would be at hand, to luring it back to its 
ordinary level. If, for Sample, the circulation of 
a country were to require 20,000,000 of specie, 
and 10,000,000, in addition, were by some 
aoddent suddenly to appear, this superabun- 
dance! would: occasion a corresponding deficiency 
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in some other part of Europe; and although 
the influx might, for a short time, be disadvan> 
tageously felt, yet the equipoise would, in the 
course of a few weeks, be restored, by the ex- 
portation of the surplus sum. Gold and silver 
are burdens which are very readily disposed of, 
and are, of all commodities, the least exposed to 
an}' dura])le depn-eiation. W'lieat, which is in 
one sense far more valuable, because necessary 
to human subsistence, might experience, at 
the t-aine moment, a very sensible diminution 
of price in every part of Europe, because, in 
every part, fiivourablc seasons might, in the same 
year, produce abundant crops. But gold, which 
is only found in certain regions of the globe, and 
in known quantities, can never be liable to this 
variation. Pursuing, however, the comparison, 
we shall find, that it is far otherwise with paper. 
If the Bank, having 20,000,000 of notes in 
circulation, which were sufficient for the de- 
mand, were suddenly to issue 10,000,000 more, 
a depreciation to that extent would infallibly 
ensue. There being, to that amount, more 
than the demand required ; and, not being an 
exportable commodity, or current in any other 
country, the 30 , 000,000 would represent no 
more than the 20,000,000, and the depreciation 
would continue till they were again called in. 
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The extinction of the suqiUis would be the only 
remedy. To gold and silver there is a given 
limit ; to paper there is none. A pound of gold, 
of a certain fineness, is coined into 44i guineas, 
a pound of silver into 6*2 shillings ; but on a 
quire of paper, you may, with equal facility, 
stamp a few hundred pounds, or the amount of 
the national debt. Any sensible reduction in 
the value of gold,- could only be occasioned by 
the discovery of new mines, and then the re- 
duction would be common to the whole w'orld ; 
but a redaction in the value of paper is confined 
to the country that issues it. Metallic currency 
may indeed, in any particular country, be de- 
preciated by debasement, and produce the same 
ruinous effects as the depreciation of pap>er by 
excess. In both instances, in proportion to the 
degree, it will be felt through every branch 
both of domestic economy and foreign relation ; 
and, by raising the price of labour and of com- 
modities of all descriptions, will eventually affect 
the whole mass of productive industry. If it 
were not for such restraints ; jf there were nei- 
ther standard nor boundary which it was neces-* 
sary to observe ; the metallic currency might be 
debased, or the paper currency issued, to an in- 
definite extent. But this is an absurdity which 
no one will venture to maintain. 
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Under all these circumstances, one of* tfie 
points, which we are most interested in being able 
to clear from ambiguity, is the degree of credit 
to which the national paper has a claim. If it be 
depreciated, in the way and to the extent in- 
sisted on by the bullionists, that depreciation 
must inevitably go on increasing, till at last the 
universal distrust in which it will be held, ttill 
put an end to its circulation. But I have no 
fear of such an event. TTiat Bank-notes are 
depreciated, with reference to gold, I have al- 
ready admitted as an indisputable fact ; but that 
their depreciation is confined almost eetircly to 
that commodity, is, to my apprehension, fully 
as demonstrable. Those, who insist on their 
general depreciation, make out their argument 
thus : They first say, that the difference be- 
tween the market and Mint price of gold is 
about twenty per cent, and that Bank-notes, 
being issued at the Mint price, are, w'ith a re- 
ference to the market price, at a discount to 
that amount. This is undeniable. They next 
affirm, that, when we want tb ascertain the 
value of paper, we musl? refer it to the value of 
gold, and that, therefore, when we want tck 
ascertain the value of any article which paper 
buys, the ultimate point of reference being 
gold, the same scale of depreciation must per- 
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vade all purchases. The^ say, that a guinea 
being intrinsically worth 25s. in notes, if the law 
permitted me to pass it at that sum, I could 
purchase with it, nearly a fifth more than I 
could procure for a fyaund note and a shilling. 
This is all very true ; but it only proves that a 
guinea is worth about twenty per cent, more 
than it was formerly, not only in reference to 
Bank-notes, but* to every object of traffic. 
Now, if every object of traffic be depreciated 
with reference to a guinea, instead of proving 
that Bank-notes are depreciated with regard to 
other comn^Qdities, it is, on the contrary, an 
infallible indication, that the old relations be- 
tween them have been preserved. If, for 
example, I can sell an ounce of gold for 47. lOj. 
instead of the old price, which was 3/. 1 8s, and 
with this 4/. 10s. am enabled to purchase one 
fifth more than 1 could when gold was at 3/. ISx. 
8ii^«Iy these articles whij:h I purchasej when 
refwred to gold, are as much depreciated ' as 
Bank-notes, and of cot^se the old relation be- 
tween these ar^cles and Bank-notes still exists. 
The (jame fact occurs, and tlie*same observation 
i^lii^s, throughout. 

If gold the only comtpoditj^ to whicj) 
tl^ ddfintttda w^th belo’ngied, it is'very cl^ 

A < , 

c ^ 
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that a diminution of gold would invariably be a 
diminution of wealth. But as all articles of 
want are as much wealth, and in some respects 
are more so than gold, the diminution of our me- 
tallic currency is far from being a proof- of the 
diminution of our wealth. Gold, abstractedly 
speaking, neither contributes to ornament nor* 
to use. It neither satisfies the propensities of 
taste, nor administers to the support of life. It 
neither provides raiment nor food. If gold had 
never been dravyn from the bowels of the earth, 
we might still be as opulent as we are now. In 
many flourishing countries, it is to this day un- 
known as a circulating medium. Why then 
should it be indispensable with us ? Gold, 
in fact, is chiefly valuable from its convenience, 
that is to say, from the facilities which it affords 
to the interchange of property. But when it$ 
convenience ceases, other modes are adopted. 
A bill of 1000/. drawn by a respectable hou|Q>4n 
Amsterdam on a respectable house in Lontkm, 
would, in ordinary times, be preferred to the 
same amount id specie. When we have gold, 
from the universal estimation in whidh it is held, 
we are, to be sure, satisfied that it will procure 
us the wants and comforts of life. It is this 
lertaiuty which constitutes its value. But if we 
be also convinced, that the paper we hold is 
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issued on a solid basis ; that it is the representa- 
tion of a description wealth fully as valualde 
as gold, but which, not jxissessing the same fa- 
culty of divisibility, cannot be made instrumental 
to the purposes of circulation ; however we may 
lament'the inconvenience, we may be satisfied 
with the security^ I may have land, or houses, or 
a great stock of corn or manufactured goods. No 
one will pretend to'say that these articles do not 
come under the denomination of wealth. Nor 
can the absence or presence of gold alter the 
character of their intrinsic worth. Mine indeed 
may be the laiperiority of the landed proprietor 
over the mere capitalist. His weal th an acciden t 
might sweep away, but mine must for ever 
remain. 

The surest test, after all, by which we can^ 
ascertain whether Bank-notes' are depreciated 
Vdfll regard to other commodities besides 
gold, is this — To inquire whether we can get 
as mudi bread, as much butcher’s meat, as 
much porter, doth, linen, sugar, or tea, for a 
pound-note now as w^ could two years ago. 
Making a fair allowance for increased taxation, 
and other circumstances which obviously occasion 
temporary fluctuations in the value of necessai^ 
articles, we assure^ can^ Bank-notes pay as 

c 2 
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formerly, and exactly in foe same proportion, 
parliamentary taxes, parish-rates, house rent, ser- 
vants* wages, and the tradesmen who supply pro- 
visions. These are the chief expenses of house- 
keeping. The increased^ price of poultry and 
fish is confined to the metropolis, and is occa- 
sioned by abuses which the legislature ought to 
correct. But even these evils are, in some 
measure, balanced by the reduced prices of coffee 
and tea. This statement, therefore, instead of 
showing that I am a loser by receiving notes, 
only shows that I should be a gainer by re- 
ceiving gold. 

How very small a part coin forms of the real 
wealth of a country, may be further most 
strikingly exemplified in tliis way ; — In the 
reign of the present king about 63,000, OCX) of 
guineas have been coined at the Mint. This, 
compared with other reigns, is a most libleral 
provision. In this space of time, however, the 
supplies raised upon tbepeojde, and constituting 
the public expenditure of the coimtry, must have 
amounted to nearly 1,500,000,000/., and the 
expenditure of individuals may. be calculated 
at -the cnormoua..8um of 7,000,000,060/. 

When, therefore, wecompare these 6d,(X)0,600 
of guineas to the aggregate property of the coui> 
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try, whatever may havebe^ thetr useandioaiivek 
nience, as an instrument of circulation, theiriia> 
lativc importance, ^ the critericm of wealth, moat 
be acknowledged to be very small. But if ali 
this evidence were >fithdrawn, it would even 
then be diiiicult to prove that the advance of 
price was occasioned by the depreciation of the 
paper currency, because our wealth may have 
been rapidly increasing, while our metallic 
currency was diminishing, which would still 
inevitably raise nominal prices. So &r, indeed,^ 
is gold from being the necessary concomitant 
of wealth, that it is very possible that our 
wealth might be at the highest pitch, when 
there was not a guinea in the country. Our 
actual situaticaa is, in some measure, an illu^ra- 
tion of this position. When we contemplate 
the unexampled expense of this endless irar; the 
facility with which the enormous amount of ihe 
takes is collected ; the luxury and affluence of 
private families ; the sums that are given away 
for benevolent purposes at home ; the 6ujb6CFi{»» 
tions Uiat are ritised for the relief of our comitr 
trymen and rdlies atu’dad ; the new roadf ab| 
canals projected end carried into execution ; Uie 
spacious squared and streets that are every year 
extendipg and embellishing the metrc^plis ; th^ 
active spirit ci imprdVemQit of evexy descanptioa 
that pervades the provincial distrusts ; the useM 
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institutions for the promotion of the sciences 
and artS; and even for the instruction of the 
great mass of the people ; the theatres, bridges, 
docks, and v^arehouses, that are, in all quar> 
tors, springing up; — these are, surely, no symp- 
toms of declining prosperity and approaching 
bankruptcy. They must be considered, on the 
contrary, as unequivocal testimonies of overflow- 
ing resources. We thus, with a deficiency of 
coin, have a superabundance of wealth. To 
suppose that this wealth can be fictitious, is per- 
Ifeftly absurd. It would be supposing, that 
fictitious and real wealth, however nominally 
distinct, were essentially identified. 

The solidity of the Bank, however, few have 
presumed to call in question. From its first 
establishment, it has been a flourishing institu- 
tion ; of infinite service to the support of in- 
dividuals; and of essential benefit to the commu- 
nity at large. But if its conaruS’ have been al- 
ways prosperously managed, its wealth, within the 
lattt few years, most have enormously increased. 
Its ahnual ^commissions^ as agent fer transact- 
ing the money concerns of GoliKmment, may be 
estimated at 2S6i;000/. ; and the pn^ts derived 
Ifrom the very enlarged extent of their discounts 
jitfust be immense. l^eseerecataiirsourGesiof 
acquisition. The original capital of the Bank^ 
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which was 1,200,000/., was aftemards 
to 2,000,000/. For this sum the holders of 
stock are responsible. Their profits have en- 
abled them to increase their dividends to 10 . per 
cent., previously to which a bonus was occa- 
sionally paid to the proprietors; and, in spite of 
the doubts which have been so industriously pro- 
pagated, every hundred pound stock still fetches 
in the market 24 o/.‘, which is an advance on the 
original price of 140 per cent. In addition to this, 
they have been enabled to accommodate Go- 
vernment, .at diifcrent periods, with a loan of 
1 8,000, OpO/. which, whenever their charter is 
allowed to expire, must be repaid. Their build- 
ings, with the bullion and coin which they contain, 
must amount to many millions more, and their 
assets in floating capital must be to a very consi- 
derable amount. These are incontestable proofs 
ofsubstanjial prosperity, and are certainly compe- 
tent to support an issue of 23,000,000/. of pa- 
per. When,, therefore, people say, that Bank- 
notes ano worth, nothing, they make an. idle asse^ 
tion, which,the)»are unal% 4 o<.siipport, eveo%^ 
shadow of pro^fo .<^f the credit of the wj |8 
never doub^ they issued specie,.why should 

the restric^n,'Whi^ is a soivce of uncling 
end.en^Hmous profit,^ create doubt now ? They* 
hy measuie, escaped the n^ssity o£ 
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puroiiAsuig bullion, which wos always attended 
with a heavy expense. They have, at the same 
time, been enabled to extend their discounts, 
in return for which they get substantial wealth, 
which, in some way or oUier, most furnish them 
with accumulated means of payment. Hpw 
their property is invested, or under what parti* 
Onlar forms it exists, I cannot ptetend to say ; 
but its existence is incontrovertible ! Under all 
these circuni|stances, it seems perfectly absurd to 
suppose, that they have not sufficient funds to 
answer for the amount of their paper. 

In the absence of metallic currency, a paper 
circulation, from the facility with which it is 
created, is nevertheless very likely to be in exce<is ; 
and although I believe it to be in that state in 
11^ country, yet I very much question, if that 
cMracter attaches to the paper issued by the 
Bank of EnglM^. I suspect that the Bank of 
England has, by refusing, for so long a time^ 
4 p j^change their notes for coin, been cause 

of access in ot^er quarters ; but,^I am also of 
^nion, that, if circumstances would allow them 
1^0 to issue gold and silver to the necesswiy 
am^nt, no oaMerial reduction of Iheir paper 
“would ensue. Nearly the whole ^ tlicir pre- 
4ent notes, after the first desire to get gold 
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abated, would be absorbed by the increased 
Wants and confidence of the laiblic. The ootin>4 
try bank«» which have occasioned the greatest 
Wiischief, would be the greatest suficpers. 
of the minor ones woul^ be completely piit down, 
and a great part, of the paper, issued by the most 
Mbstantial, would be supplanted by a mctalHo 
i)epresentation. No one will, surely, put tbtt 
responsibility of any>of these banks in competi- 
tion with that of the Bank of England ; nor, 
indeed, need a stronger proof be retjuired of the 
inadequacy of the notes of this great national 
establishment to afiurd the necessary supply, 
titan the enormous number of private banks 
with which the provinces are over -run. It has 
been said, that the issue of the country banka 
is governed by that of the Bank of England f 
and that the power of changing the provincial 
paper into that of the national Bank, is a suf- 
ficient seQurity against its cHCess. But when 
dtte considers, how easily these banks are esta- 
blislied ; the precarious foundation on whidb 
many of thenf stand ; ^le artifices to wliich thiy 
resort to extend the cisotilatidn of their notes ^ 
and the facility with which they succeed ; one is 
disposed to re^rd this assertion rotber in the 
shape of conjecture than proerf. 
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In the general investigation of this subject, 
our coihmerce and our currency have been too 
indiscriminately blended. Although connected 
to a certain degree, they are by no means so 
intimately dependent oi^ each other as is ge- 
nerally imagined. Any sudden check, or ar- 
restation experienced by a commerce, extended 
as ours has been, through every ramification of 
civilized, and I had almost said of savage, so- 
ciety, must necessarily be productive of inconve« 
nience, confusion, and loss. But these ctr.> 
cnmstances, though they may materially relax 
speculation, and occasion a certain stagnation 
of capital, would not, of themselves, drain us 
of our specie. What the advantages of our trade 
«nth foreign countries have been for the last few 
years, disguised and shackled as it is by- freight, 
insurance, duties, and other charges, it is difii* 
cult, with any accuracy, to ascertain, From the 
documents lud before Parliament, it appears, how- 
ever, that thebalanpe between our exports and im- 
ports is still largely in our favour. But admit* 
ting that it has been against us a considerable 
amount, it caiuibt have ..been sufficiently so, as 
to exhaust us completely of our coin. We 
should still have a long succession of prosperous 
^ears to bring to the credit of the account, 
This being admitted, we must Ippk to ipore 
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ostensible causes for the disappearanoiariC. the 
precious metals. 

> This leads to an examination of a very im<. 
portant part of the question, by a moderate aU 
tention to which, much of the mystery, in 
which it has been involved, will disappear. 
That the real wealth of this coutttry has, , within 
the last twenty years,.enormously increased, may 
be authenticated in so many various ways, that the 
&ct admits not of controversy. Now, we all know, 
that it is the natural consequence of a great ao 
cession of wealth, not only to multiply the con- 
veniences^ and luxuries of life, but to raise the 
nominal price of every article of consumption^ 
If this latter effect have been much assisted. by 
the duties imposed by Government, stilt the &~ 
cUity with which these duties are collected, af> 
fords a strong^ collateral evidence of the accu- 
mulation of the means of payment. But as 
w&dth becomes more abundant, and every ar- 
ticle, whether of luxury or necesaty, becomes 
dearer, the wa^ of labour must also progrqs- 
.uvely keep pace. This must.ever be the case, 
because, as any object of desire is rendered more 
eommon, and is distributed, to a larger amount, 
among a greater number of individuals, its value 
.must, ju gcmeral estim^on, he proporUonalhr 
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dimJIlKaiacd. Of course it will purchase less, atrd 
every article of consumption, with which labotHr 
is connected, will inevitably be affected by the 
diange. Still, if we trace things up to first 
principles, and estimate the quantity of provi;- 
sions that may be procured for a day’s or a 
week’s labour, and compare the result with the 
safne.^lculation at any antecedent period, we 
shall find, that the rckitions, generally speaking, 
mein our favour; and that, Chough the prasent 
-prices are nominally much higlier, the red 
prices have, on the whole, declined ; that the 
^mforts, which wealth commands, are in the 
hands of a greater proportion of the community ; 
and chat the situation of all classes has been anus 
liorated : in other words, that wealth has been 
lowered in price in a greater ratio than ‘labour 
risen. This is, certainly, no new observa^ 
•tion, but it is still one, which, in a discussion 
of this kind, cannot be too distinctly stated. 
'It is indeed a great fault in many of the ptihlk> 
Otitions- on this subject, that the author has 
imagined that his reader was in po8t^ession of elo> 
menlary principies, anej, building on that prO- 
sumption, has entered at once on llie moreiflr- 
stract reasoning of which these simple truths whs 
^ thc indcK and foundafion. Theenliglitenad'psfirtls 
of society, and more especially those idio ttnik 
4 
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their thoughts to philosophical inTestigation, 
do not, ^certainly, stand in need of such guides ; 
but on a topic of general interest and curiosity, 
there are thousands who are in this respect defici- 
ent, and to them chiefly are such works addressed. 
On questions of this nature, it is always better 
to be prolix, than to be obscure; to repeat, 
than not to be perspicuous. But if it be ac- 
kiKmledged, that this country has greatly ad- 
-vanced iu wealth ; that, in consequence of this 
augmentation of capital, money is cheaper, and 
labour dearer ; the difficulty of accounting for 
the fiuddai ’disappearance of the precious metals 
isfurthtt-'increased. Under such circumstances, 
it cannot have been occasioned by any thing pe- 
culiarly unfavourable to the resources of this 
country. It must, therefore, have been caused 
by the general unsettled state of the world, or 
by the failure, in quantity, of the precious 
metals themselves. On this, I imagine, tlie 
problem principally hinges. I myself, indeed, 
have no doubt, and I shall presently produce 
my reasons for the opinion ; that both gold and 
fiilver, but particular})' the former, are abso- 
lirtdyscareer, andarc conscquiently more valuable, 
tbrroughoixt Europe, than they were twenty years 
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We will suppose, by way of illustration, tlwt 
200,000,000/. sterling, in the shape of goUl an4 
silver coin, of various standards and denoinina> 
tions, was, twenty years ago, distributed over 
the different European states, and that this ag- 
gregate sum was fully 'sufTicient to answer all 
the purposes of domestic and foreign trade. 
We will also suppose, that the mines of Peru 
and the Brazils, together with the product of 
Africa, regularly replaced the deficiency which 
this sum sustained, from actual loss, wear and 
tear, gilding and plating, and the manufacture 
of watches, trinkets, snuff-boxes, and the greait 
variety of vessels and utensils both fur ornament 
and use. This statement, I fancy, approaches 
very near the fact, for a long succession of 
years ; and, while the demand and supply were 
balanced in this way, it was not likely that any 
sensible alteration in the price would, in the 
aggregate, occur. If the precious metals rose 
in one country, they fell in another '; and the 
wants and ingenuity of commercial men readily 
devised means of restoring the level. Such in- 
deed was the easy and rapid ' communication 
throughout Europe, that nothing but a great 
increase of stock, occasioned by the d^covery 
of fresh mines, or a great diminution, gcca- 
tiioned, ^ the failure of the ordinary means of 
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supply, could produce, for any length of time, 
any material change in the value* Fifty or 
sixty years after the discovery of America, towards 
the close of the fifteenth century, the former 
effect was exemplified, from the vast accession of 
the precious metals which was poured into the 
different states of the old world. As they became 
more common, a proportionate advance in the 
price of all commodities rapidly absorbed their cir- 
culation. The latter effect is taking place now, 
■and, from a defect of supply, the precious metaU 
are becoming more rare, and the prices of all 
commoditiesj in the relation which they bear to 
gold and ’silver, are on the decline. To this 
scjircity the unsettled state of the continent has 
greatly contributed. 

In the progress of the French revolution, we 
have seen all the commercial states of Europe, 
either disorganized or ruined, infected with the 
same disease, and a prey to the same confusion. 
We have seen them all driven from those avoca- 
tions and pursuits, which were the sources of 
their prosperity and wealth. Ih times of such 
general incertitude and distress, whatever may 
be the experiments of ardent and aspiring minds, 
prudent men, of which the bulk of every society 
must ever consist, will not be induced expose* 
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to hazard what they think, they can secure. Tiiey 
no longer speculate, they realize. Taking 
Warning from the numerous examples of failure 
Which, on every side, surround them, the spirit 
of commerce, which shuns restraint, and only 
spreads with celerity through an attenuated me- 
dium, loses its vigour. Alarm attends the hour 
of danger. Timidity and circumspection in- 
stantly clip the wings of enterprise ; and property 
is converted into that form, under which it is 
most easily preserved. Instead of diffusing their 
wealth, they concentrate it ; instead of circu- 
lating it, they withdraw it from circulation ; 
instead of increasing the risk of its loss by ex- 
posing it to public view, they strive to secure its 
possession by concealment. In this manner, 
enormous sums, many of which will never re- 
appear, have been secluded, and again deposited 
in the bowels of the earth ; first in France, 
then in Holland, and, as the revolution pro- 
ceeded on its march, in Switzerland, German}*, 
Poland, Portugal, and Sjiain. Ewn in these 
two last countries, which ■ were formerly the 
grand emporium^ of these commo<lities, which 
were the central point from which, like the 
radii of a circle, they diverged over Europe, the 
precious metals are no longer in abun^ncd. 
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When we refer to natural causes, how indeed are 
we to expect that it can be otherwise ? 

France has a military strength, which the 
states of Europe have either wanted the courage, 
or the capacity, to resist. This fearful force is 
at the absolute disposal of a man, who devotes 
it to the perpetuation of his usurpations, and to 
the furtherance of an ambition, whose declared 
purpose is the subjugation of mankind. He 
comes as a destroyer, not as a benefactor. He 
fills his treasuries, not by the contributions of 
his happy subjects, but by the plunder of his 
oppressed* slaves. His army, the constitution 
of which partakes of his nature, is the instrument 
that upholds him. To his army, therefore, is 
every thought devoted. Unable to support it 
by regular means, it is quartered on the com- 
forts of mankind. Hence the contributions that 
are every where levied ; hence the extortions, 
devastations, and barbarities, that are every 
where practised. Circumstaiiccd as France is, 
and groaning under the weight of the most vexa- 
tious taxation, the imposts that are raised can 
be barely sufficient to administer to the wants 
of her internal economy. Ifer military esta- 
blishment must, consequently, derive its sub-^ 
eistence from other sources. For these reasons it 


E 
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has been converted into an association of robbers, 
of which the chief magistrate is himself the com- 
mander. They are a host of Vaiulalic free-hooters, 
not an army qf Christian soldiers. Wherever 
they march, they destroy. Tliey plunder, not 
only the government, but the population ; and 
what can be spared from ttic wants of his troops, 
or wrung from the cupidity of his generals, is 
tran.smitted to his own exchequer. This is the 
reason why France, vvhile other countries have 
been left destitute, still continues to possess 
specie, a possession which is intimately con- 
nected with the vitality of her government. 
Paper, in the absence of specie, must be en- 
tirely dependent on public confidence. But 
under such a government as that of France, it 
is utterly impossible that public confidence can 
exist. If specie were to disappear, no authority 
would be able to maintain the credit of paper. 
It would inevitably experience its former fate. 
Buonaparte is aware of this, and provides ac- 
cordingly. But to return to our original ar- 
gument. 

Y ' 1 

If a fourth part of the precious metals, which 
were formerly in circulation, be thus, by the 
fears of individuals, withdrawn, and deposited 
in places only known tq themselves, and if the 
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mines of America continue to furnish no more 
than the usual supply, it is very clear, that 
there must be a deficit to the above specific 
amount. And as the value of articles of uni- 
versal and constant deyiand must ever be regu- 
lated by their abundance or scarcity, if a fourth 
part disappear (it matters not in what way), the 
price, as the effects spread, will rise in that 
identical ratio. Although what is withdrawn, 
may be still in existence, and may, at some 
future period, be again produced, yet, while it 
is confined to a dormant state, it is exactly, as 
far as this question is concerned, as if it ceased 
to exist, and must be attended with similar re- 
sults. When, however, in addition to all this, 
we extend our inquiries, and find that the actual 
quantity of gold sent to Europe, for the last 
three or four years, has been little more than 
one-fourth of the usual importation, the causes 
of its scarcity are sufficiently explained. If this 
point be admitted, the whole fabric of the rea- 
soning adopted by the Bullionists falls to the 
ground, they having all along proceeded on the 
supposition that gold is as plentiful as ever. 

While, however, France is in possession of 
specie, and we are, apparently, without it, it i^ 
no small consolation to reflect, that tlft presence 

£ 2 
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of gold and silver, or their absence, neither 
constitutes wealth on the one hand, nor poverty 
on the other. Gold and silver are, in fact, not 
absolutely wealth ; they are only the medium 
through which we procure those objects, to 
which the definition of wealth, in its strict ac- 
ceptation, appertains. Gold and silver arc raw 
commodities, which, from certain qualities they 
possess, have, by the general assent of mankind, 
been admitted as the measure of wealth. Their 
value is, therefore, conventional. They are 
neither abstractedly, nor positively, so useful as 
iron. Like other articles, they are bartered 
against equivalents. Gold no more purchases 
cloth, than cloth purchases gold. Gold is, 
therefore, no more wealth than cloth. From a 
general mi5conc e])tion of this simple elementary 
distinction, there has been a strange confusion 
of terms. ILjwever desirous, therefore, a por- 
tion of the precious metals may be, a super- 
abundance of them is a misfortune ; and we have 
only to refer to the well-known history of Spain, 
to be convinced, that, instead of being a proof 
of wealth, it is often a cause of poverty. 

Spain, w'hich was, till lately, the great reser- 
voir that fed, through innumerable channels, all 
the countries of the eld world with a supply of 
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the ])recious metals, was, from the time she de- 
voted her attention to her American mines, in a 
state of progressive impoverishment. From 
the aera of her mining prosperity may be dated 
her political decay. ^The sun of her glory, 
from that epoch, began to decline from its me- 
ridian altiluclc. Activity became nerveless ; idle- 
ness supplanted industry ; and agriculture was 
abandoned for gold. The system of mining 
produced in Spain the same effect on the body 
politic, as vitious luxury produces on the natural 
body. Redundancy of nourishment induced 
indolence and debility, till at length the vital 
function? were completely paralyzed. National 
wealth, and with it, liberty, virtue, manliness, 
vigour, and knowledge, Ilow from purer sources. 
They do not depend on accumulated masses of 
brute matter. They spring from the inherent 
properties, the elastic energy and ingenuity of the 
human mind ; from liberal and enlightened 
thought ; from impartial laws, and a free con- 
stitution ; from the virtues of a people, and the 
spirit by which they,are animated, Gold, from 
its nature, if circulated, or uSed in any othes 
W’ay, wastes. It is, consequently, in some de- 
gree, continually falling off in value, and cannot, 
in itself, be the cause of increasing wealth. In- 
genuity, industry, and labour, are, on the con- 
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trary, reproductive to a greater or more valuable 
amount ; and to their efforts must wealth be 
ultimately referred. If a guinea be thrown into 
circulation, it every year becomes lighter from 
mere friction, and, in the revolution of many 
years, it would wear out. But if I sow a bushel 
of wheat, in the course of one year, it may mul- 
tiply an hundred fold ; and, in the course of 
twenty years, it might feed a nation. 

It is absurd, therefore, to suppose, that be- 
cause France has specie, and we are, or appear 
to be, without it, that France is rich, and we 
are poor. France, as I before observed, must 
have specie, because she is without credit. If 
she purchase it, she must pay for it a price fully 
adequate to its value. If she rob it, which, by 
the by, is her chief mode of acquirement, she 
procures it, in my estimation, at a rate in- 
finitely more exorbitant. Plunder and violence 
may appear to power to be a ready and cheap 
mode of aa^uisition ; but despotism is tlie 
worst purveyor that avarice can, select. Its very 
exactions dry up the sources of supply. Inse- 
curity of property strikes immediately at the 
root of permanent prosperity, by confining the 
I efforts of industry to the necessities of subsifi- 
ence. In the^government of nations, as well 
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as in the conduct of individuals, we must attend 
to moral causes ; and no sytsem of manifest in«- 
justice and cruelty can be successfully enforced. 

If gold were, in reality, much cheaper in 
France, or in other parts of the Continent, than 
in this country, in spite of exchanges or re- 
strictions, it would, to a certainty, by some 
means, find its way hither. It might pass 
through many circumvolutions ; but to tliis 
country it would finally come. In the precious 
metals, a greater value lies in a smaller compass 
than in any other article of general use. They 
can consequently be transported from one place 
to another with greater facility, and with less 
liability to detection. In France, it is difficult 
to ascertain the exact value of gold ; but it is 
not, apparently, more abundant than formerly, 
payments are still made by the bankers in silver, 
and an agio is still given for gold. Gold at 
Hamburgh, according to the present rate of ex- 
change, is worth 5l, J 2s. and silver is at 3d. 
per ounce. The pircumstance of its dearness 
and scarcity on the Continent ns further authen- 
ticated, by the total disappearance of our coin 
as fast as it is received. In former times it used 
to return. The large amount of British guineas 
which had been sent to America during the war* 
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came back shortly after the cessation of hostili- 
ties ; but what has been sent to the Continent, 
within the last few years, has been consumed by 
current wants. 


The amount of gold annually imported into 
Europe from the other three quarters of the 
globe, generally amounted, on an average, to 
about 2,000,000/. sterling*. Of this sum, the 
Brazil mines, which arc now no longer worked, 
yielded nearly a half. Till the year J780, the 
importation of gold was about equal to its con- 
sumption. I’rom that date, there has been a 
giadual defalcation ; and towards 1790 , the 
scarcity began to be apparent. Many causes, as 
I have before stated, have since co-operated to 
increase the deficiency. Within the last ten 
years we have exported, according to regular 
.entries, 275,930 ounces of gold, and 37 , 000,000 
■ounces of silver. A very large additional sum 
must be put to the account of clandestine ship- 
ments. In . the article of watches alone, the 
whole importation of gol.d, for the last few 
years, has been- nearly consum^cd. An equal 
quantity has been converted into articles of 
luxury and ornament, by goldsmiths, gilders, 

‘ and other mechanics. No one can look at the 

* See Statement of the Trade In Gold Bullion, by John 
Theodore l^oster, £s^. 
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dress of a modern beau, and reckon up his 
chains, and seals, and rings, and snuff-boxes, 
without being satisfied that this must,, be tbe 
Case. Our great foreign expenditure, occasioned 
by the war which we are carrying on in Spain 
and Portugal, and the large purchases which we 
have been obliged , to make in grain, have, at 
the same time, combined to drain us of our 
specie. For the article of com alone, the 
country paid last year 7,000,000/. of money; 
and the amount of our expenditure for out 
army in the Peninsula, was about 10,000,000/. 
more, independently of nearly 5 , 000 , 000 /. for 
foreign freightage; making an aggregate sum of 
23 , 000 , 000 /. sterling. This enormous amount 
might, I think, under wholesome regulations, 
have been materially reduced. The produce of 
grain must depend on internal management; 
but surely a great part of the expense incurred 
by the transmission of specie to Portugal and 
Spain mi^t, by a proper arrangement with those 
powers, be spared. It seems strange, that the 
money required for ^he pay and support of our 
troops, who are fighting in 'behalf of these 
countries, cannot be procured directly from the 
colonies in which it is produced, by which a 
great part of the freight, insurance, commis- 
sion, and other charges, would be « avoided.' 
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After, however, the statement 6f all these causes 
of the scarcity of gold,' we need no longer be 
surprised at its disappearance from circulation, 
And at its consequent high price. 

1 have already said, that it appears to ine, 
that neither the state of our trade, nor the rate 
of exchange, operates, by any means, so pow- 
erfully as is generally imagined. Exchange has 
been a handle made use of to perplex the sub- 
ject, and it must be allowed to be a convenient 
Weapon for the purpose; for, however simple in 
•its principle, its operation is extremely . com- 
plicated. If, for example, a merchant in Ame- 
rica has a debt due to him from a merchant in 
London, and is himself indebted, to the same 
amount, to a merchant in Liverpool, it would 
•naturally occur to him, that, by a transf®* to 
his correspondent in Liverpool of what was 
owing to him by his correspondent in London, 
the claims of all parties would be satisfied, and 
the expense, trouble, and loss of time, attends 
ing a transmission of the money, first froth 
London to Araeriai, and tiien irom America to 
•Liverpool, would be avoided., 'Phis is exchange-; 
and, from its obviousness and simplicity, must" 
have been one of the earliest discoveries in 
" mcKlern ^commerce. But, manifest as tlie ope- 
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ration is, in an instance such as I have quoted, 
M^hen we eome to pursiie it through the innu- 
merable ol>annels which the multiplied con- 
nexions among individuals of all countries have 
explored, and the endless variety of causes, 
political and private, by which it may be affected, 
it must be admitted to be one of those subjects 
that most easily eludes satisfactory investi- 
gation. 

But, however complicated in its modifications 
the system of exchange may be, there can be 
no doubt 'of its being regulated, in a great 
degree, ‘by the state of commerce. At the 
same time, to every one who can trace ef^ts 
to causes, it must be evident, that it is fre- 
quently liable to fluctuations, which are totally 
junconnected yv'ith the price of bullion. It is 
admitted, on all liands, tliat a high or low 
ex(^hange principally depends on the proportion 
which eitports and imports bear to each other ; 
-Uiat, when there is a balance to be paid by one 
country to anothcr,^and a difficulty of procuring 
■hills, the exclfange v%'ill rise, «ad, under oppo- 
;ci.te circumstances, wDl foil. Political events 
,-m^y also produce a favourabjle or un^vourable 
jt^sat^on. It must also be granted, that a 
h^anoe h<^ing due from one counj^y to an-* 

p 2 
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Other, if bills are not to be procured, the debt 
must be discharged in bullion. But, though 
the price of gold may thus be frequently influ- 
enced by the rate of exchange, it is very far 
from being under its supreme and exclusive 
control. 

We shall find, that the course of exchange 
much more invariably follows the price of com i 
and that one of the principal causes of the un- 
favourable state of the exchange, in most parts 
of Europe, is to be traced to our enormous 
importations of that necessary articfe. In the 
course of the last year, 2,000,000 qdarters of 
grain were imported into this country. For 
fourteen years previously to 1797 » the average 
price of wheat was 47s. 3id. per quarter, and 
of bread 7irf. the quartern loaf ; for the four- 
teen subsequent years, the average price of 
wheat has been 79 s. and of bread 1^. 0|d. The 
exportation price of corn, which was formerly 
54s. is now 66 s. It is, also, during the last 
fourteen or sixteen years, .that the great ad- 
vance has taken jilace in the price of most other 
commodities. For the 150 preceding year# 
there had been very little variation. But this 
advance is not confined to us — it more or lesa 
pervades ^yery other ccuntry, That the 
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cJiange has been influenced, and with the 
exchange the price of bullion, by the importa> 
tion of grain, the following facts^will further 
illustrate. 

• 

When our crops failed in 1800 and 1801, 
bullion suddenly rose ; and the exchange with 
Hamburgh, which, in January 1799* was at 
37s. 6d. fell, in January 1800, to 31s. Jd. and, 
in 1801, was further depressed to 29s. 8d. ; 
making, on the whole, a variation of 22 per 
cent. Wheat, which, at the average price, 
had been, in 1798, at 50#. 3d. and, in 1799, 
at 67s. ^d. had advanced, during the two years 
of scarcity, to 113#. 7d. and 1J8#. 3d. la 
1802, it again fell to 67s. 5d. and the ex> 
change with Hamburgh again kept pace. 
In proportion as grain fell, the exchange rose 
in January 1802 to 32#. 2d. and, in December 
of the same year, to 34#. It thus appears, that 
grain and gold, and exchange, are intimately 
connected with each other. Foreign expendi- 
ture, and purchases 'Of wheat, have nearly the 
same effect, * 

' t 

But however these objeots may be conneetdi^ 
and may have operated on each other, the issue . 
of Bon^-iiotes is not subject to the s^e laws. 
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Of our exchange with foreign states^ it secTtis 
to be quite independent: it is an insulated 
•operation, -productive of no sensible variation. 
Ttiis will be made fully apparent by a.re£ereace 
to the following facts. 

When the Bank restriction first took plooe in 
the year 1797 , the amount of their promissory 
notes in circulation was 8,500,000. To supply 
•the deficrt of metallic currency, which was the 
immediate consequence of the restriction, 
5,000,000 additional notes were sent forth. 
The eschange of Hamburgh, winch was tiien 
•the barometer of all the continental .dxebanges, 
rose about that time, and coiatinued rising 
-tlnrooghoat the year, and for nearly two yeans 
sAer. in the two following years it experienoed 
n considerable depression ; but from causes to.- 
ially unconnected with the Bank of Er^iand, 
and wfiich have been already explained. In 
'3:603, 4,6©0,000Z. making the -whole amount 
|6j000,000/. was added to the .’Banlk cu>cu1b> 
tion ; yet, for that year and the five:ibiIowing 
years, till toward the close of 1708, the iex* 
change w'as, on the whole, gradually improving. 
Since then, it iias experienced a deterioration, 
.wiiicb lias continued to the freaent thne. •& 
Ihus aptlears, that the exchange h^ risen tvHh 
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an increased issue, and fallen with a diminished 
issue; from which if any inference is to be 
drawn, it will be in favour of the Bank. But 
I imagine that we shall be nearer the truth, by 
attributing to Bank-notes no influence what- 
ever, either one way or the other. 

It has been assumed as an unerring princi{)le, 
that the legitimate depression of the exchange 
is limited by the expense of the transmission of 
specie. In ordinary times this may be a correct 
proposition ; but, in the actual state of the 
world, it is* far from being confined to so exclu- 
sive an Aperation. Tlie great and increasing 
decline of the exchange with the continent, for 
the last two or three years, is to be accounted 
for on other principles. Commerce, which w'as 
formerly free, has been completely interrupted 
in its course, and fettered by restraints and im- 
pediments, which, till lately, never entered into 
the conception of the human mind. A few years 
back, it was governed by certain positive rules, 
which were within the reach of every one’s com- 
prehension, as they spontaneously arose out of the 
unrestrained communication and correspondence 
which' associated the mercantile world. But 
now, -every thing is reversed. Every shipment 
must be concealed ; and a bill or a letter, instead 
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of being conveyed by a direct channel, must 
pass through numberless hands, and travel, 
clandestinely, over a wide and tortuous tract, 
before it arrives at its destination. Of course, 
time is lost, markets are missed, and heavy ex- 
penses are incurred. 

1 have been led into the examination of this 
question, and the numerous details connected 
with it, far beyond my original design. But, 
having taken a different view of it from other 
writers; as I proceeded, I found fresh argu- 
ments present themselves, which I was unwil- 
ling to reject. Its importance all acknowledge ; 
and although it has called 'forth a greater mass 
of elaborate disquisition than any subject that 
has, for many years, engaged public attention, 
it is not yet either exhausted, or divested of its 
interest. While it remains in its present state, 
it must continue to call forth investigation, be- 
cause the evil, whatever tlie sum of ii may be, 
is still to be corrected. 

* 

But it is far* less difficult to ascertain the 
amount of the evil, than to discover the mode 
of getting rid of it. Whatever measure may 
be finally adopted, it cannot be too seriously 
deliberated on beforehand. This is a case from 
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which all rash speculation must be dismissed, 

and in which we must not Allow ourselves to 

indulge in fanciful experiment for the chance of 

remote discovery. We must not travel in the 

dark. We must plainly see our way as we go 

along. The resolutions recommended by the 

Bullion Committee, 1 cannot approve of ; for, 

however theoretically plausible, they are prac« 

tically bad. Besides being the occasion of great 

individual distress, they would, at once, throw 

into confusion the whole financial system of the 

country. Whetlier that system be beneficial or 

injurious I shall not discuss ; but, after having 

been persisted in so long, it is very clear that it 

cannot, without considerable risk, be suddenly 

deserted. Any clianges, to be brought about 

advantageously, must be cautiously introduced. 

The dating plans of wild projectors will never 

answer. The debate on Uie Bullion He-.- 
♦ 

port has, however, been productive of much 
-good. It* has thrown a considerable body of 
new and satii>factoiy light on the subject. It 
has also, in great measure, tranquillized the 
public mind ; abd the panic, which had been 
stirred up by the bold assertions of individuals, 
is beginning to subside. The Bank has again 
declared that they are ready to reissue specie, if 
Parliament will consent to remove the reliction. 
Their issues, however, would avail little towards 

G 
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reducing the market price of gold to the Minf 
l^rice. The wants of the continent would coni> 
pletely counteract that tendency, and, in the 
course of a few months, in spite of all lawy 
temptation would prevaij, and gold would again 
disappear. As far, indeed, as the circulation of 
coin is concerned, I do not conceive that any 
benefit would result from legislative interference. 
If, as to my apprehension is clearly the case, 
gold be substantially scarcer, and intrinsically 
dearer than it was ; were we to compel the 
Bank to issne it to ever so large an amount, it 
would, to a certainty, vanish. 11108 cifcum* 
ftanced, a great point would be gaified if we 
could hit on any rule of measuring its real value, 
and of proving the accuracy of that measure to 
the satis&ctioU of the public. I know of no 
'mode so likely to ensure this desirable end, as 
the annulment, for the present, of all 'Our re- 
Ictraining hrws, and allowing gold and silver to 
pass at the market price. This wbuM be sule 
\q bring all the gold and silver, that is in the 
.Country, into immediate, circutotion, without 
^exposing it to 'che risk of exportation. There 
might be great fluctuations in the price at first; 
tiUt It would, in the course of a few months, 
find its natural level, and arrive at a steady and 
fixed rate. According to this rate, the neces- 
sary * alterations in the standard of our coin 
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night be reguUt^. I am ai^are that this is;a 
delicate subject to touch on; and impressed) 
as I am, with all its importance, J spcah with 
great diffidence, and thrpw out these hints 
> rather as subjects for deliberation, than ruleavof 
practice. 

} 

Great as the difficulties and obstructions are, 
with which Buonaparte has* by his unnatural 
and barbarous decrees, encumbered commerce, 

I nevertheless survey his continental system, as 
he calls it, not only with complacency, but with 
satisfactioiA. It unmasks him to the observaUon 
of the mechanic as well as the philosopher ;md 
statesman. It spreads, through every hamlet 
Europe, the infamy and the odium of his 
. name, and must essentially weaken that stupid 
and abject devotion, wbidi has so long been 
lOSered up to propitiate the clemency of .this ‘ 
merciless despot. I cannot help regarding 
it as a o&nquest which we are, by slow but sure 
. (Steps, obtaining over him ; and which, if we have 
patience, be .attended with the most be- 
H^hoial results. If we ^in a agnal victory by 
. land or by sea*, it cannot be at^imred without 
partial loss to ourselves# Ships are datnaged 
and sisnk, officers and men are wounded or 
lulled, and individuals have to mours over rc-* 
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latives and friends whom all would wish to pMi«' 
serve. But still if our enemy sutler to a far 
greater extent, a political advantage is derived 
from the contest, and the nation has cause to 
rfejoice. So it is, in n^y estimation, w’ith tho 
present state of commerce. What is a confined 
and supportable evil here, is, on the continent, 
a dreadful and universal affliction. Our trade 
may be circumscribed, but that of the continent 
is annihilated ; and those oppressive and insane 
regulations, which Buonaparte is every where 
so anxious to enforce, must eventually recoil on 
his own head, and as essentially contribute to 
reduce his power, as the defeat of his armies 
and fleets. Interrupted and molested as our 
trade has of late years been, by these arbitrary 
restraints, it must still be considered in a dou- 
rishing state. Every thing is comparative i and 
certainly, with reference to what it was in time 
of peace, and to what it would be, were peace 
to return, it is on a most extended scale. If we 
go back to the year 1792 , we find our exports 
limited to 24,005,200. In }7g0thcy amoai^> 
ed to 30,518,9lh, and,. in I 8 O 9 , to 50,801,768 
official val(m,^'Which in real value may be esti- 
mated as high as 68,000,000. The official 
value of the exports in J 810 was 45,860^000, 
and of bur imports 33, 100,000,* leaving 
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fance incur favour- of 12,700,000. I am aware 
that the amount of our exports has been greatly 
aided by duties and foreign expenditure; but still, 
with all these drawbacks, there are much stronger 
grounds for congratulation than complaint. 

The permanent and substantial sources of our 
commercial prosperity are, fortunately, beyond 
the reach of Buonaparte's malevolence or con- 
trol. Our* internal trade, w'hich is fed by the 
solid wealth of the country, and on which our 
chief dependence must ever be placed, no ef- 
forts of his can limit or injure. To this abun- 
dant andT perennial source, we have to add our 
trade to the East Indies, to our numerous go. 
lonies in the West, and to our possessions in 
North America. Our trade with Turk^ is still 
successfully pursued; and, though our rela. 
tions with the United States and with the cmi. 
tinent of Europe are very much confined, the 
whole continent of South America is thrown 
open to British enterprise. If governments 
choose to im^se fetters on their own trad^ we 
Snust also suii^ in onr oomm'ercial intercourse 
with them ; but slight and trivial roust be oitr 
sufierings to theirs. However inconvenient to 
ns, th^ must, if persevered in, be eventual^ 
sidBous to them. * 
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But this atrocious system cannot long endurn. 
Human nature cannot be long passive under the 
privatbn of pursuits, from which not onl^ 
their comforts but their subsistence is derived* 
A country may be comj)leteiy exhausted ; but^ 
as long as wealth remains, it will contrive to 
IWDcure what appetite covets. The dnef weight 
of Buonaparte's prohibitory decrees is felt by 
those who are under the immediate impulse 
and weight of his despotism. What must be 
U)e sufferings of the old commercial states of 
£uro{)e; of Holland and France particularly, 
which, formerly, rivalled us in the extent aitd 
magnitude of their dealings; of the Italian 
atates, of Hamburgh, and other parts of Ger> 
many ? What commerce still exists in the world 
is almost mtirely in our hands, into which it 
has been consigned, partly by our own exer- 
tions, and partly by the ill-directed views of the 
eontinental tyrant, who has completely extin^ 
guished every bqie of competition. 

I 

Nothing can exhibit more fi#oibly the tot^l 
dominion which' a blind and out«age9u$ passion 
has assimieGl over the plainest dictates of jus^pe 
and pcdicy, than the unexampled absurdity of 
the Fiench oommerdal cpd^ That politich^ 
may be*said to act with judgn)?nt,L.^<h ^ ^ 
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Wtpense of 4 trifling incomenicnce to the people 
whom be governs, inflicts on his enemy a se* 
vere and durable evil. But what are we to 
think, either of the wisdom or. the hutnanity 
of that man, who, in pbedience to a mean and 
pitiful revenge, regulates himself by the reverse, 
cf the proposition, and, in order to visit on his 
adversary a slight misfortune, exposes his own 
people to the most disastrous calamities f Suc^, 
however, is . the rule by which this ferocious 
■Usurper, in his commercial ordinances, is 
guided. He makes his enemy sufler through 
the medium of the augmented sufferings of his 
flnends ; hnd, to ensure our partial pontshment, 
he condemns his own subjects to a ten times 
heavier penalty. In order to exclude ns 
a branch of commerce which we can, without 
any very serious injury, forego^ he exdudek 
France, Germany, Holland, Switzerland, and 
Italy, from all commerce whatever. That he 
may 'have the gratification of wonnditig tie 
slightly, he inflicts on them a mortal blow. 
But such are the unnatural passions and appe* 
tites of this monster t Sp long as he can pamper 
his. revenge, he cares not in what way;' and 
'Whether a sii^e individual suffer in n al^ht 
d^ree, or millions of human bdr^ are toiik 
“from every comfort of existence; art 
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which are surve^^ed by him with equal indifr 
ference. 

Holland is, by nature, a commercial country; 
From commerce ail her greatness was derived* 
It was the held in which she reaped both her 
prosperity and her glory. It was by her com^- 
xnercial industry, that she multiplied the means 
of subsistence, and acquired a population which 
her natural territory was unable to support^ 
Hence arose the proud monuments of her in- 
genuity and labour. What Nature did not vo- 
luntarily grant, she conquered from Nature, 
and extended her territorial empire, by encroach- 
ing on the dominion of another element. The 
land, which now supports a multitude of people, 
and on which many of her most splendid cities 
atand, has been gained from the sea, , and has 
been, for centuries, defended from its ravages, 

ramparts which are among the noblest proofs 
^ the enterprise and perseverance of « man. 
Under the old government, the preservation of 
.these dykes was an unceaung object of atten-^ 
.tion, and imntense sums were annually ex- 
,-pended on their reparation. In consequence of 
■the restraints that have been imposed on trade, 
..and the enomious. taxes and contributions tba^ 
.^ve b^Q levied^ these sums have long ceased 
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to be applied to such beneficial purposes, and 
little or nothing has, for many years past, been 
appropriated to their maintenance. They are 
consequently falling rapidly to decay ; and the 
time is, possibly, not very remote, when towns 
and inhabitants will be swallowed up, and the 
ocean will resume its empire. Through all this 
scene of misery, one can however easily trace 
the leading motive by which Buonaparte is actu- 
ated. He wishes to prush commerce as he 
wishes to crush science, because he knows 
that commerce and freedom are natural associ- 
ates ; that (Commerce leagues nations together ; 
that it generates sympathies ; that it imparts 
activity to every source of information; and, 
above all, because he knows, that it ever en- 
genders a spirit of obstinate attachment to civil 
and municipal rights, and a steady and resolute 
resistance to the encroachments of arbitrary 
sway. On these accounts has he determined 
on the diSstruction of the Dutch. He is well 
read in their former history, and is fearful that 
a Prince of Orange ipay again arise. His ulti- 
mate intention Ts, possibly, to remove the popu- 
lation of Holland to the Low Countries, and to 
make that ancient possession of the House of 
Lorraine the bovindary, in that quarter, of his 
modem empire. 


H • 
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How the Dutch, bending as they have done 
under the burden and ignominy of a foreign 
yoke, and contemplating as they must do, in 
no very distant perspective, the total ruin of 
their population, and the very extinction of 
their natal soil, can continue to linger in tame 
and abject submission, is quite astonishing. I 
know that the military force which oppresses 
them is powerful. 1 am also aware of tlie dif- 
ficulty of concerting any hostile plan, unob- 
served by the vigilance which watches them. 
1 can imagine the dread of domestic traitors and 
spies, and the horrors of domiciliary intrusion. 
But 1 should still conceive, that, to^^gain rclibf 
from such oppression, one common acclamation 
would sound through the land invoking to 
arms, and one common impulse, provoked by 
an exasperation that could no longer be re- 
pelled, would rouse to vengeance. £k)e6 not 
every manly and honourable mind fed, that 
there are conditions of extslence, to which death 
is preferable ; and that the disgrace of chains is 
still more intolerable than their confinement? 

t 

The Dutch, probably, are watching, in^suHen 
inactivity, for the auspicious moment of success. 
It is impossible to bring to mind their former 
■ achievements » their remarkable aptitude both 
for the cabioet and the Held; their briUmtt feats 
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in arms terminated by successful nogotiation; 
and to conceive, that the lofty and ardent spirit 
which animated them to the performance of 
such heroic efforts, can be totally exting^iishcd. 
It can never be. The day of retribution may 
be deferred ; but it must arrive ; and, when it 
does come, dreadful will bo its visitation. In 
other countries the same di8|x)sition, represserl 
by the same fears, must be supposed to exist, 
and, in proportion as it is compressed within a 
narrow compass, will its explosion be de- 
structive. It is a conviction of the existence 
of this sentiment, that alone feeds the hope, 
that Europe may yet accomplish its deliverance. 

Under these circumstances, so far from re- 
pining at the inconveniences to which we arc 
exposed, we ought, by a voluntary abstinence, 
to exert every nerve, to make our enemy feel 
the pressure. On these principles alone should 
our comiherce be regulated. Instead of en- 
couraging those indulgences, which, by a^rd- 
ing a few facilities to ourselves^ impart to our 
^emy advantages in a tenfolc^ proportion, we 
should sternly reject them, and let him feel the 
fuU reaction of his own violence. 1 ^lude par- 
ticularly to the trade which is . carried on through 
.the medium of licenses. They were resorted to^ 

n 2* 
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in the expectation of counteracting Buonaparte’s 
prohibitory decrees ; but, having failed in their 
object, they should be instantly abandoned. 
They have been granted with a carelessness, 
and a want of inquiry and discrimination, which, 
T am satisfied, have been highly injurious to the 
best interests of the country. The whole sys- 
tem is indeed bad, and unworthy of our 
character. The object being concealment, the 
foundation is deceit ; and, from the ambiguous 
terms in which the documents are made out, it 
is scarcely possible that the real destination of 
any foreign ship, or the real owner of any 
foreign cargo, can be detected. Vdfesels, pro- 
vided with these licenses, are not bound to put 
themselves under convoy till they arrive on our 
coast, which enables them to elude the vigilance 
of our cruizers, and to furnish the enemy with 
his necessary supplies at the smallest possible 
risk. So far, therefore, from their being the 
means of increasing our exports, or of esta* 
Wishing any thing like a reciprocity of com- 
mercial intercourse, their principal effect is to 
protect the enemy’s property from capture, and 
to enable him to carry on with security, and 
almost without molestation, a most beneficial 
and lucrative traffic*. It is to be hoped, that 

* See a very judicious pamphlet, diiefly oo this subject, 

mtitledl, 
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this ^vil will be instantly corrected, and that, 
if we consent to receive the proj^uce of an 
enemy’s country, an equal quantity of our own 
shall be taken in return. 

There are still articles of necessity, some of 
which we do not produce at all, and others not 
in sufficient quantity to meet our wants. Thesn 
we must, consequently, import from foreign 
parts. Among the latter, that of the greatest 
importance is grain, which, for many years 
past, has fallen far short, even in productive 
seasons, of our consumption. Corn, as we 
have seen, was, in the course of the last year. 
Imported to an enormous amount. Now, as 
we were formerly exporters of corn, this cir- 
cumstance must be regarded as a proof of one 
of two things — either that the land employed in 
tillage has been very much reduced in quantity, 
or that the population has enormously in- 
creased. * The insufficient^ is, I imagine, to be 
attributed in part to both these causes. As 
long as the means of subsistence are to be pro- 
cured, the natural tendency •of population to 
increase is not likely ’to be checked ; and the 


antided, " An Inquiry into the State of our commew^ 
Relations with the Norlliern Power's, &c.’’ ^ 
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wealth of the country ensuring a supply of its 
wants from pther quarters, the Government has 
not been sufficiently solicitous to enable it to 
support itself. Immense tracts of land have, 
no doubt, within the last twenty years, as the 
bills of inclosure demonstrate, been brought 
into cultivation ; yet I question, if the average 
quantity of corn has been much increased. From 
the growing opulence and luxury of the times, all 
classes of people live in a more expensive man> 
ner. The farmer and tradesman, who used to 
practise economy, can now afford to keep a 
sumptuous table ; and even many of those, who 
were once satisfied with wheaten bread and 
vegetables, with an occasional slice of bacon, 
are now regaled every day with batcher’s meat. 
Hence has arisen the profitable avocation of a 
grazier; and thousands of acres, which were 
formerly turned up by the plough, now laid 
down in pasturages, to feed and fatten oxen 
and sheep. But, however profitable this alter- 
ation in the distribution of land may be to 
particular individuals, it is far from being the 
most beneficial for the state. 'A gii^ quan- 
tity of grass-land will, by no means, soppcNt 
so great a number of people as the same quan- 
tity of land in. tillage; and it should be the 
object of Government to stimulate and eneott* 
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rage, by every incentive in their power, the 
labours of the husbandman. At all events, 
should we endeavour completely to shake off 
dependence on France. In this view, the 
deficiency at home, under wise regulations, 
might, in great measure, be supplied by im- 
portations from our own colonies. Our pro- 
vinces in North America jield excellent wheat; 
and, if agriculture were properly patronized and 
understood, vast tracts of excellent land, now 
totally unproductive, might be brought into 
cultivation, and converted into one of the finest 
granaries upon earth. To that quarter we might 
also look^ in the course of a few years, for an 
adequate supply of hemp and timber, and thus 
render ourselves independent of the Baltic. 

Events are, at length, daily occurring, which 
clearly show, how easily the inroads of the 
French might have been arrested in the outset, 
had a feeling of honest zeal and manly spirit 
been any where displayed. People may exalt, 
as they will, the talents of Buonaparte. But to 
those opinions I never will dfefer ; because, in 
every action of his life, I see more of fortune 
than of merit ; and I discover all the baseness, 
but none of the magnanimity, of the human 
soul. Buonaparte’s success, throughout his 
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career, is far less attributable to the ascendancy 
of his own genius, than to the total absence, 
both of talent and honesty, for which his op- 
ponents have been conspicuous. He has, in 
every instance, owed his success, either to those 
crimes which our nature abhors, or to those 
arts to which a generous mind would scorn to 
stoop. Cunning, circumvention, bribery, cor- 
ruption, that kind of mute intimidation, which 
is engendered and kept alive by an unrestrained 
commission of the most atrocious enormities: 
these have been the steps by which he has 
ascended to his present eminence. When I al- 
lege this, I can conscientiously aver, that it 
proceeds from no desire to detract from Buona- 
parte’s celebrity, because 1 contemplate in him 
the bitterest enemy of my country. Would that 
he were as entitled to praise, as he is deserving 
of execration ! The peace and happinbss lof the 
world would then be near at hand. But this is 
a fruitless wish. Every action of his life tes- 
tifies the incorrigible infamy and atrocity of his 
character. In domestic and in public conduct, 
he is equally abandoned. 

When he was first jerked into power, by one 
of those convulsive freaks which fortune, now 
and thep, exhibits, for mankind to gaze at, every 
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thing was already prepared to promote and acce-* 
ierate his design. The revolution was in its full 
swing. It required no auxiliary force to propel 
it. Its momentum had been received, and 
an inherent principle of activity pressed it for* 
ward. Buonaparte had oAly to watch, and to take 
advantage of events as they arose. The popu> 
lation of France had been already reduced to 
ruin. He had a nation of military paupers at 
liis disposal, without religion or morality, ripe 
for every species of iniquity, and panting for 
plunder and blood. All that he had to do, was 
to give a direction to the stream, which, where* 
ever it was turned, was calculated to commit 
the most disastrous ravages. Such was its pes* 
tilential character, that it not only destroyed 
the wealth and fertility of a country, but swept 
away every vestige of its courage and virtue. 
The resistance which was opposed to it partook 
of the moral apathy and degradation which, ia 
all quarters, prevailed. It was vapid and inert, 
kindled by no generou| interest, cherished by 
no lofty sentiment ; faint and insincere in its 
outset : in its termination prosd;rate and base. 
The soldiers slack, in zeal; the generals corrupt 
in principle; by turns suspecting and betraying 
each other i what was to be looked for, but the 
consequences which ensued ? The armies were 
venquidted before they wove attcciicd. Their 
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j^rs anticipated whal their conduct coih« 
pleted. Their hearts were not in the cause : 
they fled before the battle was begun. Are we 
then bound to insist, that it requires transcendent 
talents to obtain such victories ; to overpower 
men who are parties 'against the cause vvhicli 
they are nominally espousing ? Was it by 
such actions that Caesar or Marlborough ac- 
quired renown ? That such, however, was not 
the case, it is in vain to contend. Every cam- 
paigpn has added a fresh verification of the fact. 
Had it been otherwise, could an empire have 
been won by a battle ? Had Austria been true to 
herself, would the standard of the Cysican have 
been planted oh the ramparts of Vienna, and 
Francis been reduced to the humiliation of 
abandoning his daughter to the adulterous em- 
braces of a successful adventurer*? Had Prussia 
been true to herself, could her coloSfeal military 
strength have been annihilated at a blow ? Could 

* In speaking of Austria, I allude entirely to the want of 
zeal among the people. The only true devotion that was 
shown, was by the generous Tyrolese, who have most sig- 
natty suffered for tjieir attachment. Kad the same patriotic 
feeling spread through other districts^ the throne of Francis 
would have been still entire. Errors were committed by tte 
government, but its integrity was never suspected ; and the 
members of the Imperial family, except in two acts, have, 
throughout their lamented misfortunes, displayed a constancy 
and dignity every way worthy of their illusiriow descem^ 
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her •armies have been circumvented; her terri- 
tory over-run ; and the strongest fortresses in 
Europe, competently garrisoned, and amply 
provisioned, have surrendered, on the hrst sum-r 
mons, without firing a shot ? Is there any pa- 
rallel to such events in thfe history of the world ? 
The case is as evident as noon-<lay. All 
was previously arranged. Buonaparte knew, 
before he embarked in the cause, the issue of 
the contest. Gold had penetrated through 
every avenue ; the state was rotten to the very 
core ; treachery, disafFection, and cowardice, 
W'ere in every quarter. Holland, Switzerland, 
and ItRly, Ijell nearly in the same way. Dis- 
union, suspicion, mutual jealousies, indifierence 
to the constituted authorities, unnerved every 
energy that was calculated to defend them, and 
delivered them up to the most implacable tyrant 
that ever preyed upon the rights of mankind. 
How different would have been their fate had 
their condi^t been worthy of their former fame, 
or their zeal proportioned to the value of the 
stake which was intrusted to their custody, the 
events of the present times are daily revealing. 
The example which this country has aU 
along held out, other states are at length be- 
ginning to profit by ; and if once the sentiment 
be properly diffused, the downfall of the Cor- 
sican is ensured. We have ^ right to calculate 
*13 
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on this result, because,* in ev^y instance in 
which the energy of pubKc spirit has displayed 
itself, his speed has been arrested, his fame has 
dwindled, his laurels have withered. The re- 
cent occurrences in Spain have dissolved the 
spell which so long darkened both the mental 
and corporeal sight. Men have, at length, 
discerned, that the cause of their defeat did not 
proceed from any invincible quality' belonging to 
the soldiery of France ; but from their own ti- 
midity and inaction. If troops run away, it is 
an easy matter to pursue them. But under such 
circumstances, whatever disgrace may belong 
to the fugitives, the glory to which* the Victors 
have a claim must he evanescent. Glory is the 
trophy which the brave earn from the brave : it 
is the result of long-disputed superiority : it is 
the recompense that crowns successful exertion 
after valorous and powerful contention. 

\ 

The only true resistance, with which Buona- 
parte has come in contact on the continent of 
Europe, has arisen in Portugal and Spain. Both 
these kingdoms, by the exertions which they 
have made, have furnished to other countries a 
noble precedent, and have gloriously distinguished 
themselves from the rest of the European 
states, What has already happened in thePenin- 
•ula has tended, more forcibly than any other 
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event in the war, to develope the true character 
both of Buonaparte and his troops, and has af- 
forded to the whole 'world the means of forming 
a pretty accurate estimate of his strength. It 
has also evinced, that he is very far from being 
endowed with that degree of political sagacity 
and foresight, which his admirer's are constantly 
setting forth. Three years ago, he was in al- 
liance with Spain, and, availing himself of his 
political ascendancy, he treated her with the 
contempt and cruelty which he has ever shown 
to every other political connexion. Spain was 
overawed ; she crouched,at his feet ; and tamely 
surrendened into his hands the administration of 
her resources. In possession of the power, he 
employed it in a manner in all respects conge- 
nial to the profligacy of his nature. Medi- 
tating the plan which he afterwards executed, 
he made the government the instrument of its 
own degradation and destruction. The treasure, 
as it arr'wed from America, w'as instantly for- 
warded to the exchequer of France : not even 
enough was suffered to be retained, to defray 
the ordinary afid current expenses of the exe- 
cutive power. But this* was not all. By degrees, 
and ' under different pretences, he withdrew 
from Spain her native defenders, and supplartted 
them by his own buccaneers ; and, wiien he had 
kidnapped the royal family, he promulgated his 
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usurpation. If consummate villany, scheming^ 
and mjdermining in secret, till the peril of de- 
claration > is apparently removed; if the most 
malignant perfidy, concealed by the basest 
affectation of friendship, be entitled to praise, 
to Buonaparte that praise is certainly due. But, 
like many another traitor, he has, in this iu- 
blance, been etisnared by his own toils, and over- 
reached by his own artifices. With all his dissi- 
mulation and wariness, he did not foresee the 
perils with which this diabolical plot was pregnant. 
He imagined, that all popular feeling had eva- 
porated ; that all national attachment was ex- 
tinct ; and that he might trample vv^th impu- 
nity on the liberties, the laws, the habits, and 
the religion of the people. He imagined, that 
he had secured the unmolested possession of the 
Spanish monarchy. His personal presence was 
a proof that he conceived all opposition unavail- 
ing. But the Spaniards, although taken by 
surprise, and equally confounded at t|}e impu- 
dence and atrocity of the transaction, soon began 
to muster their strength, and to manifest symp- 
toms of resentment. They were instantly de- 
nounced as rebels, and 'threatened with all the 
penalties which this breach of allegiance- deserv- 
ed.(» Proscription, confiscation, ^prlsonment, 
torture, and dcat^l, were in all quarters busily 
employed. But Spain^was nottobe intimidated. 
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She resisted, and will bb saved. The few Spfianish 
troops that remained, although aided by the' 
militia and peasantry of the country, did not, at 
first, assume a very formidable aspect. Blit the 
French had soon a British force to contend with, 
which although afterwaVds, from adverse cir- 
cumstances, compelled to evacuate the country, 
left behind them a splendid memorial of their 
tame. Ev^en in their retreat, surrounded as they 
were, on every side, by the treachery of foes, 
and unaided by the assistance of friends; ex- 
posed to every description of hardship and pri- 
vation ; without provisions, without shoes, with- 
out inforgiation, they never, for a moment, 
failed to command the respect of their adversa- 
ries. Wherever they fought, they conquered. 
Buonaparte himself, at one time, was affecting 
to pursue them ; but when he, unexpectedly, 
discovered that he was so near them, that a pari 
of his own guard, in an affair of cavalry, fell into 
their handi;, he thought it prudent to halt. The 
event which occurred in Egypt, no douHt, at 
that moment rushed on his mind, and suggested 
to him the expediency of discsetion. He had 
no objection to follow St a distance ; but close 
quarters he was studious to avoid. The battle 
of Corunna was the last achievement of this gal- 
lant army, a battle which proclaimed to the 
whole world, and particularly to France, the 
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superior prowess of British troopg, and afforded 
Buonaparte ample reason to applaud tlie cau- 
tion which he had, a few days before, ob- 
served. - Unfortunate as this campaign was in 
its issue, it was, nevertheless, attended with 
this beneficial effect. It gave the Spaniards time 
to look around ; to rally their broken spirits ; 
to concert future plans of operation *, and infused 
into their harassed breasts a portion of British 
perseverance and valour. A sudden light seemed 
to burst upon their perceptions, and to warm 
their hearts. The animating example which we 
had set, became an object of earnest emulation, 
and the spark of enthusiasm kindled into a flame. 
They began to discover that they were a people 
endowed with the means of defence ; and that 
God had given them a country which was worth 
defending. The impulse once given, its effi- 
cacy was simultaneously proved. They felt that 
national independence was one of the most 
fruitful sources of national glory ; and that, of 
all foreign dominations, that of France was 
most to be dreaded and abhorred. What has 
been the result‘Of this popular* inspiration ? A 
vigour and devotion prophetic of final success. 
Buonaparte, instead of at once accomplishing 
his nefarious purpose, has been wasting bis re- 
sourceSj and tarnishing his reputation, in tlie 
disastrous struggles of desultory warfare. After 
the multiplied efforts of three years, we find 
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hinriess in possession of the countty than he 
was three months after his first entrance. We 
find, that the Spaniards are daily increasing in 
strength, in confidence, and skill, while the 
French are dwindling in numbers and renown, 
and bronsing on the unprofitable productions of 
a blighted harvest. The atrocity and barbarity 
of their crimes is, at the same time, extending 
the degree of execration with which they are uni- 
versally regsft-ded. Their baHjarity kindles resent- 
ment without exciting intimidation; and, in 
spite of their numerous legions, they can only 
hold in obedience the ground which they oc- 
cupy. Without a civil government, the chain 
of communication is every where broken, and 
their possession is purely military. The hatred* 
and resentment of the population they are unable 
to eradicate. The moment they change their 
quarters, the Spaniards are again in arms, ha- 
rassing them on every side, and thinning their 
ranks by iiidividual slaughter. Every day their 
views become more dreary, and their success 
more hazardous. Does not all this unfold to 
other parts of Edrope a most consoling prospect? 
Does it not present to its* overshadowed destiny 
thodawn of a brighter sky ? Dbfes it not afibrd 
a glimmering of hope on which they may fondly 
^ten ? Does it not declare to tbem the meant 
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by which their thraldom may be dissolved, land 
their emancipation ensured ? Does it not |)oint 
out to them the erroneous notions -which they 
have imbibed of French prowess ? Does it not 
prove to them that these modern Vandals are en- 
dowed with none of the heroic virtues which 
they, were supposed to possess ; that, instead of 
being irresistible, they are not even a match for 
the populace of a country, if that populace is 
inspired by patriotism ? * 

It was a well-known opinion of Henry the 
Fourth, a hero of peculiar sagacity ; well versed 
in the knowledge of mankind ; bredin camps ; 
taught in early life in the school of adversity ; 
humble but firm under misfortune ; mild and 
beneficent in prosperity ; adorned with every 
military virtue and talent ; amiable in private 
life ; in the luminous path of his public career 
always great, munificent, and consistent — it was 
the well-known opinion of this celebrated mo- 
narch, that every attempt by France to conquer 
Spain, would always be attended with disap- 
pointment and disgrace. He vvatj well acquainted 
with the country and the people ; and both-his 
humanity and policy conspired to divert him 
from so hopeless a project. He knew that in 
Spain there existed strong national prejudfees. 
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anti that one of their leading features was a 
rooted antipathy to the French. He also bon- 
templated the extent of the country, the nature 
and variety of its productions, and its local 
strength. He conceived that to overcome such 
obstacles, if they were to be overcome at all, it 
would require a greater military force than France 
could spare, and that the impossibility of sup- 
porting such a force, if it could be spared, pre- 
sented another insurmountable difficulty. Such 
was the opinion of this great Prince ! It will, 
perhaps, turn out fortunately for the world, that 
Buonaparte • was not governed by the same 
foresight, t for his character would not then have 
been brought to light in all its weakness, or in 
all its profligacy. Spain, which he imagined 
was to be so easily overcome, may yet prove the 
source of his overthrow ; may yet ■ prove the 
rock on- which his fortune may be wrecked. On 
this* iniquitous, and hitherto frustrated project, 
he has already sacrificed millions of treasure, and 
above 300,000 of his best <soldiers. 

Britain has Itbd the distinguished honour of 
supporting Spain, bothf in men and money, 
through this arduous and wasteful contest, with 
unremitting zeal and unbounded generosity; and, 
w’bat is of equal import, with the wisdom of 

K 2, 
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her councils, and the influence of her example. 
With an alacrity and muniflcence becoming onr 
character, the moment Spain manifested a dis- 
position to assert her independence, and repel 
French aggression, our enmity was converted 
%to friendship, and we" administered the most 
substantial aid. Destitute of that, she might have 
been overwhelmed in the infancy of her struggle. 
Insidiously robbed of her regular army, without 
finances, without a government, without a point 
of union, however desperate the attempt, it 
might have proved fruitless. There was little 
chance of a successful opposition to the military 
swarms of her faithless ally. But >3 British 
army once in the field, they were convinced of 
onr sincerity in their cause. Their confidence 
was renewed; their exertions were animated; 
llieir courage was inspirited ; their hopes revived. 
There is no instance, in the history man- 
kind, of such a prompt, opportune, and effec- 
lual support having, under parallel circumstances, 
been voluntarily granted. Every one must re- 
collect with pride the sentiment with which the 
news of Spanish indignation was universally re- 
ceived ; the rapidity with which it spread through 
the country ; the enthusiastic joy which it ev^y 
where occasioned, A fresh ray of light waft 
J^rown upon the borizQjs of hope, and we 
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honour of Europe. Both the government and 
individuals caught the flame, and vied with each 
other in unquuKflcd congratulation. Thougii 
we acted from the pure impulse of disinterested 
virtue, our generosity was fortunately coincident 
with our policy. What we, in the first instance, 
bestowed as- a boon, has yielded a most abun- 
dant harvest ; and in no instance, throughout 
the war, liave we injured France so essentially as 
in the assistance which we have given to Spain. 
Under our auspices and supervision, the Spa- 
niards are rapidly becoming a nation of veteran 
soldiers f and I am convinced, that the day is fast 
approaching when the government of France will 
be compelled to acknowledge to the world, that 
their hopes of conquest in the Peninsula are at 
an end. Tlieir discussions on this subject, in 
the Monitevr, are no longer so tiAmerous, lior 
their flourishes and speculations so highly co- 
loured ; * and, although they cannot, at once, 
abandon a confirmed habit of gasconading false- 
hood, one yet perceives that the course of events 
has produced*a decided alteration in the tone in 
which they are delivered. The battle of Vimwra 
first put a bridle on their imagination. Since 
that event, they have not so frequently indulged 
in that favourite and fanciful figure of rhetoric. 
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of driving the English into the sea. The 
battles of Talavera, the Douro^ and Barossa, 
have since taken place, and have still further 
contributed to make them comprehend the folly 
and ridicule of the expression. They have each 
liad the merit of producing a most powerful 
■sensation both on the physical and moral consti- 
tution of the Gaul. His nerves are not so firmly 
strung; bis spirits are not so gay ; his heart does 
not beat so lightly ; he is not quite so enchante 
de nous voir . — By no means — he would rather 
nous /(lire un eternel adieu, et cela mane <1 la 
distance. These are feats, on which his silly 
levity, combined with his arrogant presumption, 
did not allow him to reckon. He had been led 
to believe the stories which had been so in- 
dustriously propagated to the discredit of the 
British army. He had been trained to think, that 
we were merely men on paper, and that, so far 
from having any chance of victory, we should not 
dare to show ourselves. These were the accounts 
disseminated by the French officers to check dis- 
content; to reconcile their men to their hard- 
ships ; and to inspire them with ‘confidence in 
the field. But we have now been several times 
in contact ; and the soldiers, as well as the offi- 
cerSj are aware of what they are to expect, when 
they encounter British troops. 
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If we turn our eyes towards Portugal, we 
have there a still more gratifying scene to con- 
template. In that quarter our efforts have been 
crowned with complete success. By the pru- 
dent and skilful management of Lord Wel- 
lington, the kingdom of one of our most 
ancient, and certainly our most faithful ally, has 
been delivered from the presence of a French 
army. Every French soldier, except those who 
remain as prisoners, has been expelled ; and the 
most renowned of the French generals has been 
forced to make a most disastrous retreat be- 
fore inferior numbers. If this event, to which 
the eyes* of all Europe have been long directed, 
is not decisive of our superiority in military 
affairs, whether the question be referred to the 
qualities of the soldier, or of those who com- 
mand, nothing can be. Lord Wellington has 
mastered Massena in every way ; and whether the 
attack has been made straight forward with the 
bayonet,* or has been the result of the multiplied 
and complicated arrangements of military com- 
bination, his superiority has been equally evinced. 
He’ has completely out-soldiered and out-gene- 
railed him— I must beg pardon for the uncouth- 
ness of the terms — their meaning cannot be 
misunderstood. 
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. It lias been much the fashion, among a cer- 
tain set of people in this country, who, Imwever,' 
can have very little of the feelings of Englishmen 
about them, to endeavour to deer}’ the British army. 
But they must now, as well as the French, and 
perhaps with .the same reluctance, surrender spe- 
culation to facts, and renounce their opinion, even 
at the hazard of their consistency. I never, for 
a moment, was influenced by their declarations; 
and I was certain that, whenever their value 
could be proved, their validity would be de- 
stroj’ed. I always felt certain, that, whenever 
an English army encountered a French army, 
numbers being not too disproportioned, tiie 
French would be overthrown. I reasoned4rom 
past events, and from the natural analogy of 
things. I saw our navy every where triumphant. 

I knew that our army was formed of the same 
materials, and was, in all respects, stamped with 
the same impression. If defects of skill, from 
want of experience, existed, I was sure that 
those defects would soon be remedied, not only 
by pur natural aptitude for war, but by the high 
spirit and enlightened intelligence of a brave, 
generous, and free people. My opinion has, 
fortunately, turned out a just one. Had it been 
thP'-reverse, I should, at least, have enjoyed the 
pleasure of thinking well of my eountrymen. 
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till events had undeceived rne; and I should have 
escaped the mortification of having harboured 
in my breast that base and odious desire of de- 
traction, which is unwarranted both by the history 
and the character of the people. After, however, 
the proofs that have been afforded, from the 
commencement of the Egyptian canvpaign, which 
was the first time that British and French troops 
came fairly in contact, and which have certainly 
not been disparaged by recent events, I may, 'I 
hope, be allowed to say, that not only- the Bri- 
tish troops, but the British officers, are the best 
in the world-; and that, whether the contest be 
by sea or land, we are equally secure of victory. 
In Egypt, Buonaparte was present himself, and 
when, beaten at all points, his army capitulated, 
he effected his escape by stealth. He W’as also 
himself in Spain, and a second time shunned the 
hazard of capture by retreat. Ha has since sent, 
both to Spain and Portugal, his choicest troops, 
and his most distinguished generals. He has, 
for the last two years, had jjothing else to do ; 
neither men nor money have been spared; on 
the contrary, every effort has *been put forth 
that was calculated to ensure the completion of 
his wishes. Yet, in every action which his 
troops have fought with the British, although 
they have always had a superiority in point of 

1 . 
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number, they have been uniformly defeated. At 
Corunna, Vimiera, Talavera, the Douro, and 
Barossa, we have been decidedly triumphant. 
Whether in skirmishes or in pitched battles ; 
whether in attacks of cavalry or infantry, the 
event has been precisely the same. Some there 
are, who, not being able to deny these victories, 
endeavour to cancel their merit, by throwing 
nut insinuations that they have been too dearly 
purchased. But these are cold and timid, or base 
and disaffected calculators, who, looking to no- 
thing but immediate effects, have neither spirit 
nor capacity to extend their views to the circle of 
a wider horizon. The death of a brave man is 
always to be lamented ; but, as no great achieve- 
ment in war is to be performed without loss, in- 
dividual grief must yield to public benefit, and 
we must put against the loss, not only the im- 
mediate but the consequential advantages. 
And what have been the consequences of the 
transcendent exploits of the British army, not 
only in the Peninsula, but in other parts of the 
globe? what havebeen the weight and influence of 
their moral effects ? They have given a character 
to our troops which is no longer disputable ; they 
have imparted vigour and confidence to our al- 
lies ; they have spread disunion and consternation 
among our foes. They have rendered problema- 
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tical the character of the French army ; they 
have changed mute acquiescence into eager in- 
quiry ; they have set to work all the busy Spirit? 
of Europe. They have not only ruffled the 
surface, but they ha\'e disturbed the depths and 
foundations of political affairs. They have ren* 
dered Buonaparte’s talents more questionable, 
and his government more insecure. They have 
confirmed the hatred of the people, and shaken 
his popularity with his army ; and they have, for 
ever, put at rest the question of the invasion of 
this country. On this menace, I confess that 
1 never coulH bestow a serious thought ; but all 
pretence for such a supposition must now vanish. 
Buonaparte, after having been so frequently 
beaten by inferior numbers on foreign ground, 
cannot be^upposed to be so insane as to en> 
counter superior numbers on their natal soil. lie 
well knows, and has well known all along, that 
the inhabitants of this country are men, both 
for thought and action ; that of all slavery they 
would least tolerate his ; and that hO might as 
well attempt to^ sink .the island in the sCa, as to 
1 ubjugiite its population.^ It is \his thought am! 
conviction that goads him to madness, and 
prompts him to exhaust the rage of his infernal 
soul on defenceless individuals. — It is for this, 
and because they are brave and good, that Bri- 

I. ‘i* 
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tish officers, and fioldicrs and sailors, are perse- 
cuted and pillaged ; that they are consigned to 
dungeons and hard labour, and doomed to 
submit to punishments and degradations that 
belong to the most infamous crimes. But Buo- 
naparte* can have no sympathy for the warrior’s 
sufferings, for he has none of the generous feel- 
ings which so frequently characterize, and exalt 
the profession of arms. He has no soul for ap- 
preciating those glorious properties of our na- 
ture, which soften the stern dispensations of 
hostility ; which shed the lustre of compassion 
over the most afflicting scenes ; which, amid 
the horror and desolation of carnage, confine its 
destruction to its necessity ; and, whether exhi- 
bited by a friend or a foe, are equally calculated 
to command our veneration and esteem. To be 
applauded by Buonaparte, you must become his 
instrument, and, by that act, resign the only 
valid title to aj.)plause. No virtuous or high- 
minded man would consent tc» serve under such 
a system, or in such a cause, flonce it is, that 
those who have most distinguished themselves 
by talent or success, during his usurpation, have 
been, like himself, men of low origin, and who, 
from want of the education of gentlemen, have 
never felt the influence of that elevation of sen- 
timent which early reflection and habit can alone 
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confer. No exaltation of rank can correct the 
groveling views of their early life, or impart dig- 
nity or urbanity to the natural conceptions and 
effiTsions of their souls. They know how to in- 
fuse terror, by pillage, confiscation, and death ; 
hut not how to excite gratitude, to inspire con- 
fidence, or to conciliate esteem, by the prac- 
tice of Christian virtues. 

It is clifncult to figure to ourselves the im- 
pression which our 1:ile brilliant successes must 
have made on sucii a mind as Buonaparte’s. 
They rise in splendour as they extend iit dura- 
tion, and illumine, with renovated lustre, a 
Jong train of glorious exploits. Instead of find- 
ing us, as he expected, exhausted by the con- 
test, he finds in every artery a more powerful 
principle of vitality, and in every nerve a 
strength increasing under the pressure of exer- 
tion. He must have received the account of 
our success in the Indian seas, and before Cadiz, 
nearly at the same time. The names of Graham 
and Rowley must s.till be ringing in his cars. 
Nothing in tfic annals of history, in their dif- 
ferent ways, has ever surpassed tlie brilliancy 
of these exploits. Whether we consider the 
smallness of the means, the intelligence by 
which those means were directed, the hardihood 
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of the enterprise, or its successful termination, 
an equal degree of surprise is awakened, and an 
equal degree of applause due. If any such proofs 
were wanting, they have furnished two most 
decisive and incontestable ones, not only of the 
superiority of British valour, but of the pre- 
eminence of British talent. Banda and Anholt 
have since been the scenes of fresh laurels ; and 
this quick succession of victory has been, at 
length, closed by tlie retreat of Massena from 
Portugal. 

By the capture of the Mauritius, the last 
remnant of French colonial territory has been 
wrested from the dominion of France, and a 
death-blow has been given to one of the leading 
objects of Buonaparte’s ambition. At the dis- 
graceful peace of Amiens, every thing was rc- 
•stored to France, and he was overjoyed with 
the recovery of possessions, which he imagined 
his increased power would enable him to pre- 
serve. In this conviction, he laid aside his 
usual secrecy, and, in the fulness of his heart, 
betrayed his opinion of their value. Sliips, 
colonies, and commerce, were his exclamation. 
These were the themes of his fondest specula- 
tions, and the avowed objects of his heart. 
How his wishes, in this respect, have been ful- 
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filled, is before the whole world. Commerce 
he has none ; colonies he has none ; and, if he 
were without ships, it would be better for him, 
because he would not then be liable to make 
such powerful and numerous contributions to 
our maritime strength. Since the loss of the 
Mauritius, which had always been regarded as 
an impregnable station, and by the capture of 
which, as much has been acquired in glory as 
profit, he affects to regard this event as a mis- 
fortune of little or no moment, and consoles 
himself with the certainty of its cession, im- 
proved by British capital, at some future period. 
Reasoning from past events, he certainly has 
a plausible pretext for such an expectation. 
But,- 1 hope, we are grown less prone to these 
absurd blunders ; and that we are not for ever to 
be proving, that we are below' every other Eu- 
ropean state, in our capacity for profiting by the 
lessons of past experience. It does surely seem, 
an unaccountable contradiction in our character, 
that while we have the sagacity and the activity, 
which are necessary for the accomplishment of 
an end, weshcftald be defective in our application 
of the uses to which 'our acquisitions may be 
converted. The world has laughed at us, on 
this score, much too long. Whether the whole 
of our conquests would, at the restoration of 
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peace, be worth retaining, is a calculation of 
policy, which must be referred to that epoch ; 
but, for whatever we give up, we should insist 
on the receipt of something of equal value. 
Ministers ought to be able, even at this pro- 
bably distant date, to form some judgment of 
what portion of our conquests it will be for the 
interests of the empire to annex tlcfinilivcly to 
the British dominions, and to act accordingly. 
What is of essential advantage, and has been of 
difficult acquisition, I should conceive, would 
never be ceded. Under this head, Malta, the 
Cape, and the Mauritius, wall probably be 
ranged. On these, therefore, we might safely 
expend money on their improvement and secu- 
rity. On the contrary, what it is likely will be 
resigned, should evidently be surveyed with a 
very dilfercnt feeling. These, so far from being a 
source of disbursement, should be made a source 
of profit, and instead of being improved, should, 
before we quitted them, be rendered defence- 
less; so that, in the event of renewed hostility, 
tlicy would again fall an easy prey to ns, or be 
the cause of an enormous expense to our rivals. 
We should, by such measures, completely frus- 
trate the plans, and disappoint the expectations 
of Buonaparte, and secure to ourselves the per- 
petuation of our colonial empire. 
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Our superiority at sea is of too decisive a 
stamp, to be an object of the reinolest solicitude. 
It is just as unlikely, that Buonaparte should 
obtain an ascendancy on that element, as it is, 
that the element itself should cease to be agitated 
by storms. He may thunder out his abuse in 
his frothy and vulgar phraseology; he may vaunt 
as he will ; but his words, in that respect, will 
be as barren as his fame. Sa far from our fcelinir 
any alarm at his building ships, we ought to give 
him every encouragement to follow that propen- 
sity. Whatever number he may launch, should 
they venture to quit their harbours, they roust 
soon be in our possession ; and, instead of being 
the objects of his defence, will become the" 
ministers of our vengeance. With the complete 
contr<^ which we exercise in maritime affairs, 
it is perfectly ridiculous to suppose, that any 
other country can, in that particular, be capable 
of exciting alarm. Nothing can now swim on 
the. ocean but by our permission ; and the very 
terror and celebrity of our name is almost suffi- 
cieht to blockade every port of France. He 
ifwiy build his t^i^enty-five ships tof the line every 
3^f. So much the better for us, if he be guilty 
of such egregious folly. What, at the expira- 
tion of the prophetic four years, will bis hundred 
sail be worth } Whence are his nav^j^itbrs to' 
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spring? Like the teeth of Cadmus, arc they 
to arise finished men, out of the earth ? Where 
are they to acquire their nautical science ? 
Whence is to be derived that bravery and skill 
which shall induce them to contend with those, 
who, for the last fifteen years, have been their 
acknowledged masters, and who are constantly 
improving in every branch of their profession ? 
1 am aware that it is the opinion of many, that 
if once Buonaparte he in possession of the ships, 
he will easily find the sailors. This opinion is 
founded on the dominion which he has more 
or less assumed over all the maritime states of 
the continent, and the extent of coast which he 
actually governs, and which furnishes him with 
innumerable fadlities of equipment. These 
fears are further fortified, by the knowledge that 
the coasting trade of this country is one of our 
most prolific nurseries, and that many of our 
best sailors are bred up in that occupation. 
This is so far true. But we must, at the same 
time, consider one important point, which is, 
that our coasting trade is not only of great 
extent, but that it is free and uninterrupted ; 
whereas that of France is exposed toevery risk and 
impediment which is calculated to interfere \vith 
its success, and confine its circuit. His coas.t- 
ing vessels can do little more than rpw-^oats. 
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They must watch the opportunity for quitting 
their ports, and, during the voyage, must be 
under constant apprehension. They must skulk 
along the shore, or seek shelter under the pro- 
tection of batteries. Such a pitiful mode of 
navigation can never form a sailor's heart ; can 
never generate a spirit of hardihood and enter- 
prise $ nor even provide the means of 'acquiring 
the necessary knowledge to steer a ship properly 
in her course. With good officers, and a small 
proportion of able seamen, a ship's company 
may, no doubt, be easily formed; but then 
there must be an unconfined field for action. 
This is indispensable. A ship, of all things, 
requires plenty of room, and is least calculated 
to move on a limited scale. Another very im- 
portant consideration is, how can these men, 
to whom Buonaparte must resort for aid, be 
supposed to be affected to his cause? Even 
granting, that the Dutch, the Danes, the Swedes, 
were in possession of their former naval celebrity, 
can it be imagined that they would enter the 
French service with any sentiments but those of 
hatred and <!isgust ? Is it Hikely, that they 
should be zealous in a cause which has occa- 
sioned their ruin; that they should wish to 
strengthen that power, which has reduced them 
%Q slavery; that they should be ^ulous to 
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raise the glory of that man, by whom their own 
glory has been obliterated ? It is absurd to 
calculateon such results. Experience is also in 
our favour. Why are we to conceive that 
Buonaparte will accomplish more in the next 
four years, than he has accomplished in the last 
four years ? His enmity for the last four years 
has been at the highest pitch of mahgnant 
inveteracy. His extent of coast has been the 
same ; and he has had more devotion to his in- 
terest, and more positive strength, than he is 
•likely ever again to possess. His Spanish plot 
had not revealed to the multitude all the infamy 
, of his character ; nor had military events so de- 
cidedly tarnished the false lustre of bis arms. 
0 x 1 what foundation then is such an hypothesis 
to be built } Facts are decidedly against it, nor 
.can conjecture be supported by any rational 
(Conclusion. Such predictions, therefore, when 
. they come to be sifted, cannot derive any con- 
sequence from the calculations of probability, or 
■ from the tone in which they are delivered. I 
go on these data. France, at the commence- 
ment of this war* in 1793> hs numerous a 
-fleet as ourselves. EVen since Buonaparte's 
' usurpation of the supreme power, her numerical 
• strength has been nearly equal. In this space 
of time, four general engagements have been 
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fought, in every one of which France has 
sustained a signal defeat. In every action be- 
tween squadrons or single ships (I can almost 
say without an exception) she has expe- 
rienced the same fate. Such has been the ex- 
tent 0 ^* her bosses, that scarcely an atom of her 
old navy is afloat, and such are her consequent 
fears, that it is not likely she will#Bver vo- 
luntarily face us again. . We go into action 
flushed with the ’ persuasion of certain victory ■; 
she, disheartened by the prospect of certain de- 
feat. The result is in a manner ascertained before 
the contest begins. The event is so invariable, 
that they tremble to meet us, and, befere the 
ships are in close conflict, their minds are sub- 
dued. This is no vaunting. It is an unvarnish- 
ed statement of historical evidence, andk 1 appeal 
to facts for its verifleation. On what sound prin- 
ciple of reasoning then are we to conceive, that 
if France, having great naval strength, . which, 
before it was tried, was thought might encoun- 
ter us on equal terms, was uniformly beaten ; 
being dispossessed of that strength by the deci- 
sive superiority of our prowess and skill, she is 
now to overmatch us? This is a complete in- 
version of the nature of things. It would be 
making the effect powerful in ppc^crtion as the 
cause was weak. It would be makn^tise «}d 
totally independent of the means. It would be 
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giving to ignorance and debility the advantages 
of knowledge and strength. But that such ex- 
pectations are totally futile and ridiculous ; that 
they are a glaring departure from all grounds of 
probability, and in manifest violation of every 
principle of logic, it is quite unnecessary to 
prove. 

There is another point to which I am desirous 
of adverting before I conclude. It has been 
rather generally, but in my opinion most erro- 
neously, supposed, that the power of Buona- 
parte has kept pace with the increasing extent 
of his empire, and that the superiority in his 
favour, relatively to this country, is so enor- 
mous, that the struggle must, if persevered in, 
terminate in our destruction. This is a state- 
ment so contrary to any conjecture founded on 
the occurrences and experience of former times* 
that it is astonishing how itean be, for a moment, 
entertained by any reflecting mind. Unlimited 
empire belongs alone to its Eternal Author. 
The power of man is, like his faculties to ac- 
quire it, circumscribed ; and he who attempts 
to pass the boundary muk suffer for his rash- 
ness, Both nature iand history tend to show, 
#iat the earth was destined to be divided into 
{different states, and to be subject to diflerent 
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governments, llcnce the variety of languages, 
prejudices, habits, customs, and laws, irrecon- 
cilable by their opposition into one mass ; yet, 
at the same time, tending, by their variety, to 
promote the aggregate comfort, convenience, 
and happiness of mankind. Can, for example^ 
any one believe, that England and France could 
ever be amalgamated into one empire, and 
blended under one form of constitution ? There 

ft 

are, in their separate characters, inherent anti- 
pathies and predilections, constituent and ra- 
dical contradictions, tliat must for ever render 
such an idea preposterous. Is it not, on the con- 
trary, evident, that either country would be se- 
riously weakened by the experiment, and that the 
force necessary to compel obedience, would more 
than countervail any advantage that cqul(| pos- 
sibly arise from so unnatural an union ? So it 
is with other countries. Holland, Spain, Italy, 
Brabant, Switzerlar^tU ^od Germany, are as 
distinct and dissimilar from France, in laws,, 
customs, manners, habits, and prejudices, as 
countries, in nearly an equal state of civilization, 
can well be supposed to be. * However, there- 
fore, they may have iieen terrified or cajoled 
into submission, the practical effects of their an- 
nexation must long ^Qcc have convinced tbefn» 
that their interests and prosperity.^nd Bipse of 
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France can never be associated. Hence must 
arise, in all llicsc countries, an ardent and un- 
ceasing desife to be released from the conse- 
quences of this ruinous connexion, and the 
weight and ignominy of this galling yoke. 
Buonaparte is evidently well acquainted with 
the utter detestation in which he is every where 
held, and sees the necessity of maintaining, in 
all quarters, a commanding military force. 
This force he still contrives to support, chiefly 
at the expense of the countries in which it is 
resident ; but by this oppressive measure, added 
to his total extinction of commerce, and his 
various modes of extortionary taxation, he is 
rapidly impoverishing the people, and exhaust- 
ing the very means from which his supplies are 
drawn* 

It is naturally enough observed, if this state- 
ment be coiTcct ; if Buonaparte is reducing the 
energy and activity of his power by the exten- 
sion of its boundaries ; how happens it, that he 
can be so blind to his own interests and security, 
as to be guilty of so egregious a' folly ? The 
reasons are obvious. In the first place, hi» 
ambition is of that restless and insatiable nature, 
that as »>on as cme object is acquired, it is eter« 
ilally prompting him to.further aequisitioni la- 
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another point of view, and, what acts still more 
potently on his conduct, a state of war is ne- 
cessary to his existence. It would not be 
possible for him to retain his usurped crown in 
times of peace. What would become of his 
numerous hordes of soldiers, in the event of a 
cessation of hostility ? How are they to be 
maintained as an army? And if be disband 
them, how are they to . support themselves ? 
Whence are they to derive the means of sub- 
sistence? Are they likely ever to return to 
habits of sobriety and industry ? And, if they 
were, what pursuits would be open to their 
selection ? Men, who have been trained up in 
habits of dissolute debauchery ; who have been 
the members of a marauding camp ; who have, 
been familiarised with every crime ; who have 
been accustomed to derive thdr subsistence 
from pillage and rapine ; who have been totally 
estranged from the ^practice or influence of 
moral and religious duty ; whose desires have 
only beet] controlled, and whose excesses have 
only been arrested, by the exhaustion of 
nature, are nol very wdl adapted for the avo- 
cations of peace, or ver^ likely to be captivated 
by the regular routine of dvH life. Tlie sol- 
diery of France can only, in foct> be contem-^ 
{dated, as a trained banditti, fed by plunder, and 

N • 
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Supported by crimes ; and who are so addicted to 
the commission of acts of atrocity, that wanton- 
ness is frequently as powerful a motive as booty. 
To be convinced of this, we have only to refer 
to the history of their late proceedings in Por- 
tugal, and particularly to those dispatches of 
Lord Wellington, which contain the account of 
the retreat of Massena’s army. Strong as the 
language is, it falls far short of private recitals. 
Massena entered Portugal as a protector: he 
has quitted it as a scourge. He has visited on 
the defenceless population, that vengeance which 
he was unable to iniiicl on his opponents in 
arms. The people, whom he had sworn to 
protect ; who, in consequence of the most so- 
lemn assurances, had been persuaded to remain 
in their habitations ; with whom he had, for 
many months, been living in friendly and inti- 
mate intercourse ; and from whom he had pro- 
cured valuable and constant assistance; when 
they could no longer be useful, he did not 
merely leave them thankless and unrequited, 
but he surrendered them to the passions of a 
li^ntipus soldicvy, instigated by officers as ra- 
pacious and abandoned as themselves. Neither 
ngp; sex has been spared. Men, women, 
aadMfkildren, have been delivered up to pror 
nt^uous- carnage, or tO' cruelties and insult^ 
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even more terribly than . death. How many 
mothers, how many orphans, are, at this mo> 
ment, weeping over the loss of their nearest 
relatives ! All the most sacred ties of natore 
have been rent asunder ; every claim of justice 
has been violated ; every appeal to mercy has 
been disregarded. Property has been abandoned 
to pillage, houses to conflagration. Cottages 
have been, levelled ; palaces have been sacked ; 
churches have been plundered and profaned. 
Even the wells have been poisoned, and the 
land laid waste. These are the benefits, as 
Lord Wellington, in the spirit of a true soldier, 
observes, these are the benefits of Buonaparte’s 
government ; this is the security which . it 
affords. But has not this identical scene been 
exhibited in every country where the French 
have gained admittance ? Have they not uni> 
formly come with promises of protection and 
redress ? And have not these promises been 
uniformly and systematically broken ? .This is 
no. febulou^ composition. It is a plain narrative 
of fects, an unexaggerated picture, the colours 
of which are reflected by their crimes. 

In this deplorable state of the world, it 
is, naturally, a most anxious inquiry, how 
peace, which is the only li^itiQiate ohieGt of 
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M«r, is to be restored. Unhappily, there is but 
one answer to this question ; — by the dcstructioa 
of Buonaparte. As long as this man is suf- 
fered to continue the scourge and reproach of 
humanity, it is an event that can never be ex- 
pected. A hollow and temporary truce, if we 
are weak enough to consent, may no doubt be 
botched up: but as long as this monster is per- 
mitted to wield the phy^cal strength of Prance, 
nothing Tike solid and lasting tranquillity can 
be hoped fur. If be propose accommoda- 
tion, it will be to gain a breathing-lime; to have 
leisure to recover from a feeling of debility in- 
flicted by his '-recent reverses; and to concert 
fresh plans of future destruction. In making 
.peace, Buonaparte would merely consult his ow'it 
interdit or cmivenience; and an ofler from him to 
tdaat effect, so far fronv being listened to, should 
be a sigmd to us for a more vigorous prosecution 
of hostility. Has he not made peace with every 
country that lie Ivas enslaved; and has not its 
subjugation been accelerated by the cessation of 
active war? Have not we ourselves tried the 
experiment ; and hiwe we uot .severely smarted 
for our bimplicily ? lait us not then be again 
'guilty of the same folly ; but, regarding Buo- 
naparte as tlie sole obstacle to tlie cohsumma- 
'tion of our wishes, let Uiat consideration excite 
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against him a keener resentment, and in favowf 
»f our country a warmer devotion. 

■ I have ever thought H the duty of every man, 
who wishes to disseminate his political opimotiS 
as connected with the present war, to give a 
representation, as faithfid as words can ^snv^, 
of the character of the French ruler; to separate 
him as much as posMbfe from the eountries 
which he has enslaved ; and to demonstrate how 
hopeless the discontinuance of war must be, 
while he remains possessed of his present office. 
His means of acquiring and retaining power 
are equally odious. Of that dofiiinion w'hich 
he gained by usurpation, he has ever made the 
most diabolical use. He has, on every ooca> 
sion, employed it in the destruction of. tire 
rights and happiness of bis species. He is not 
only the most atrocious, but the bas^ of man- 
kind. His ambition is not only insatiable ; bitt 
it is unqualified with atiy noble or generous sen- 
timent. He lives by violence and slaughter, 
by the ruin and desolation of the earth. From 
his massacres at Toulon, where he first brought 
himself into notice, to the present day, he has 
masafisted the same contempt of justice, the 
wme callous turpitude of heart, the same pro^ 
fiigate and selfish motives, urging himr to the 
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perpetration of the same dreadful enormities* 
They may ha.ve varied in degree, as his passions 
have been accidentally inflamed, or his apparent 
interests have seemed to require; but they have 
always been piarked with the same features of 
vindictive rage, or barbarous spoliation, or pi- 
tiful revenge. The tide of public opinion is« 
however, most happily beginning to fluctuate ; 
and, when once it turns, it will flow with 
overwhelming force. When stripped of the 
gaudy trappings and false splendour with which 
the pusillanimity and credulity of mankind have 
invested him, we shall be able to survey him: as 
he really is, surrounded with all the monstrous 
and hideous depravity that is inherent in his 
nature. When the dread of separation is re- 
moved, the semblance of attachment will vanish, 
and the distinction betvvecn interest and love 
will be fully revealed. He who has never per- 
formed a kind or virtuous action, can never 
have kindled a sentiment either of friendship 
or respect. He who has never conferred a 
favour, or bestowed a recompense, but as it 
was calculated vo advance the 'projects of bis 
unprincipled ambition, tan have no claim to the 
gratitude of his dependents. None of th^pre- 
judices of mankind can be in favour of him who 
,1^ provoked all their resentment, without at- 
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tempting to soothe the irritation which he has 
excited, by any common observation of kindness, 
humanity, or decorum. Would such a monster 
be suffered to exist in this country for a single 
day ? Would not thousands of swords, if they 
were necessary, start from their scabbards, to 
arrest his sanguinary career, and terminate his 
presumptuous ambition? His friends in this 
country may rail, or bluSter, or prophesy— they 
may all prate, as they think fit, about foreign 
invasion, domestic ruin, and approaching civil 
war: their lamentations and predictions must 
equally provoke a smile. They may plaster as 
thickly as they please with their clumsy pane- 
gyric, the object of their idolatry ; they may 
tell us of his talents and his prowess : he stands 
in need of all their aid to assuage the torture, 
and cicatrise the wounds, which we are daily 
inflicting. He is fast sliding from his emi- 
nence; and there is a gulf preparing below, 
which will eventually swallow him up. If we 
have worsted him in the meridian of his power, 
there surely can be no cause of apprehension 
from his declfning fortunes. * 

But though most are easy about Great Britain, 
many ima^ne that Iceland is not so secure. 
Thciy avowedly regard that country » the weak 
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part of the empire. But those who enWrtain 
and disseminate such opinions are no true friends 
to Ireland. They betray a distrust highly dero- 
gatory to that gallanit and patriotic nation. The 
Irish, so far from giving room for any such sus- 
pidon, have, in every instance that has pre- 
sented itself, distinguished themselves, not only' 
by their courage, but by an entire devotion to 
the common cause in which wc are all embark- 
ed. They are of too generous a nature to be- 
tray their country : they are of too lofty a nature 
to court a despot. There may be, and there no 
doubt is, a lingering spark of discontent kept 
alive, in consequence of the remaining disabi- 
lities under which the Roman Catholics labour. 
I am sorry for the feeling; I am also sorry for 
the cause. I wish, and I believe that the wish 
is general, that the cause should be removed ; 
that nil distinctions should be levelled ; and that 
every individual of the empire should be invested 
with the same rights. I wish it for the sake of 
justice, as well as on the score of policy. The 
link of union would then be stronger, and that 
cordial co-operaticn, which is now called' forth 
on great occasions, would pervade and vivify 
all the minor channels of association. Such a 
concession would be a source of much positive 
good, without the risk of Incidental danger. 
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Toleration is the most powerful subduer of re« 
ligious prejudices. Take away the penal code, 
the Catholics would be left without a rallying- 
point, and their reason would he open to the 
influence of the liberal and enlightened doctrines 
of the established church. The days of super- 
stition are gone by. The current of popular 
opinion runs n an opposite direction ; and the 
present age has much more to apprehend from 
the slackness, than from the fervour, of re- 
ligious zeal. As for the Pope, where is the 
Protestant who does not venerate his virtues, 
and, if he had the power, would not afford him' 
shelter from the persecutions of Buonaparte? 
Reasons, however, which at present are insur- 
mountable, interfere with these immunities. 
But because this objiict of their desire is pott- 
poned, is it to be supposed, that the Irish, on 
that account, will set up the standard of re- 
bellion, and, fbr the gratification of a revenge*, 
excited by such 7 cause, resign all the great 
privileges and blessings which they enjoy Is 
it to be imagined, that, for tl^e sake of sepa-' 
rating themselves froin the friendship antt- 
protection of England, they wiH run headlong 
into the arms of France, and place theif • 
independence and glory at the disposal of .the 
most dangerpus enemy to their Ub^ie^- and 

% 
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the bitterest persecutor of their faith? Such 
conjectures are perfectly preposterous, and only 
betray the contaminated source from which they 
flow. The Irish are, like the English and 
Scotch, generous, loyal, and brave ; impelled by 
the same feelings, and actuated by the same love 
of constitutional freedom. They live under the 
same laws ; they flght in the same ranks ; they 
participate in the same misfortunes ; they share 
in. the same success. The measure of inter- 
changing the militias, I consider as a very salu- 
tary one. It will blend the people more toge- 
ther ; it will make them better acquainted with 
each other ; and, by removing their prejudices, 
will consolidate their interests. 

. If our sutferings have been great, our career 
has been splendid, and, what is of fur higher 
consideration, it has been consonant with our 
duties as citizens and Christians. We have 
formed the rampart that has stemmed the tor- 
rent of infidelity and of moral vice, which was 
threatening to overwhelm the civilized globe. 
In the defence which we have made, has been 
comprehended all that is valuable in life, all tliat 
can iinpart liappii^ss or dignity to the sphere of 
human action. Our parents, our children, our 
friends^ our fellow-citizens, our laws, our liber- 
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ties, the country that gave us birth, and the 
religion which we profess, are all contained 
within this enlarged circle. When these sancti- 
fied ties are contrasted with the abandoned mo- 
tives by which our enemy has been sctuated, w-e 
may humbly, yet firmly, hope, that the Great 
Ruler of the universe will condescend to look 
down upon us with interest and favour. He 
may chastise us, for'well have we deserved chas' 
tisement ; but the visible laws of his moral go- 
vernment justify the expectation, that he will 
never permit the triumph of universal vice to be 
established on the total extirpation of virtue. 
This dreadful visitation, which has so long af- 
flicted Europe, must be verging towards its 
completion ; and, when the day-spring of light 
shall again burst forth, and order, peace, industry, 
and morality, be again established, our exertions 
. will be duly appreciated. Let us then not be dis- 
heartened, but bear, with becoming fortitude, the 
hardships and privations to which we may yet 
be exposed. A nation that has, for so many 
centuries, act^ a mast distinguished part on the 
theatre of the world,^can never retreat with 
credit from the field of glory, nor conceal herself 
with safety in the shades of obscurity. Ho- 
nour is the shield of reputation, and admits of 
no compromise with disgrace. We must greatly 
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flourish, or greatly foil. And if we be destined 
to meet this fotal termination,. we shall be em- 
balmed in the recollection and gratitude of future 
generations, and must console ourselves with the 
conviction pf having deserved a belter fate. But 
why should I allow any desponding thought to cast 
a gloom over Uie prospect of futurity? All around 
is bright and exhilarating. The tide of success 
is running strongly in our favour. Every week 
brings some fresh intelligence, that imparts vi- 
gour and consolidation to our cause. Within 
the last ten days, accounts have been received of 
the recapture by the Spaniards of the im- 
portant posts of Figueras and Girona, and of a 
most brilliant naval action gained by Captain 
Hoste, in the Adriatic, over a French squadron 
of moye than double his force. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has declared to Parliament, that, 
such is the flourishing state of the finances, 
instead of levying new imposts, he can afford to 
repeal old ones ; and at this moment the guns 
are announcing another splcmlid victory gained 
by the illustrious Wellingtoyi over the most re- 
nowned General ih the service of ^France. 


I am, &c. 



POSTSCRIPT. 


While the foregoing pages have been print- 
ing, the news of another great victory has ar-> 
rived. The sanguinary batUe of Albuera has 
been fought, and the PVench have again been 
vanquished. All the troops of the allied army 
have equally distinguished themselves. The at« 
tack of Soult was a branch of a desperate plan, 
concerted between him and Massena, to attempt 
to retrieve the faded lustre of the French arms. 
Ihe relief of Almeida and Badajozvrere the im- 
portant objects. But they have in both in- 
stances completely failed, and have been com> 
pelled to retreat ivith - immense loss, aban- 
doning the fortresses to their fate. We, unluckily, 
in these battles were deficient in cavalry. Had 
it not been for this, they would have been routs, 
instead of defeats. - Ney, Junot, and Massena 
have been all beatep in their turn, and are sum- 
moned to Paris to answer Tor their conduct. 
V'^ictor and Soult, wh<5 have met witfi the same 
disasters, will, in all probability, experience the 
same fate. So much for five of the Marshals of 
France* Joseph Buonaparte has also takea 
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flight ; and, accompanied by his &ithful gran- 
dees, thinks it prudent to avmd the summer 
heats of his Spanish dominions. After all we 
have heard of annihilating the Spanish rebels, 
and driving the English into the sea, how these 
rufiians must stare at each other, when assem- 
bled in a room at the Thnilleries, in the presence 
> of their enraged and disappointed master ! 

London^ 

June 8, 1811. 
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LETTERS. 


LETTER 1. 

To the Ediiw of the Tyne Mercury 
Sir, 

^ I MIE annual scandal of begging fbr the clergy 
having lately been repeated, permit me, Mr. 
Editor, to trouble you with a few remarks on the 
indecency and inqpdhcy of the practice. The 
clei^y of t¥e diocese Of DurWm are the riclw^ 
body of men in'Enj^ttd, aiid yet, though thei de- 
rive their riches flrom the public bounty, "they Ven- 
ture to call upon the ptthlic to assist itt p^vfding 
for their poor, as if they had neither hearts to sug- 
gest, nor heads to coa'trive an (Economical s('heTne- 
of doing that which the lowest and the |>o(5fet me* 
chanics do for themser^s, and fot their widows and 
children. The j^reniAsS of the phurch in this dio- 
cese, including ^at of the Hishc>)>, amount 'to itear 
one hundred thousand poiinds a year, and yet be- 
caus(j this is so unequally divided, tbjit Tuany of 
its members have little more thaU d l^re subsist- 
ence, and often leave dieir families ia. poverty, the 
pompous dignita’ries, rectore, and vicars, qot aWe, 
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poor men! to support the indigent relatives ot 
their indigent .bi'ethreu, “ the labouring clergy,” 
as Bishop Horsley, the proudest of all proud 
priests, contemptuously called them, annually apply 
to the mistaken charity of the laity, to aid them in 
what they arc fully sufficient to do from their own 
revenues ; for one {round a year in every hundred, 
from the income of every individual or body pos- 
sessed of above three hundred pounds a year, would 
soon raise a fund fully equal to the maintenance of 
all their poor. Let them look at the clergy of the 
church of Scotland, where there' is not one living 
aberve three hundred a year, and yet, by time and 
<Eeonomy, they have raised a fund not only equal 
to the necessities of their own body, but now ap- 
plied to other purposes of benevolence. The clergy 
of England would do well to follow their example, 
and more particularly those of Durham, for it is a 
shame that those who are so amply provided for, 
should not provide for their own poor. The w ealth 
of the clergy has in most countries reached its ut- 
mo.9t, height, and even in the priest-ridden coun- 
tries of Germany and Spain they are beginning to 
apply the revenues of the church to the service of 
the state. The church of Scotland, by its poverty 
and its virtues, is almost the only one that needs 
not the hand of reform to crop its redundancies. 

I remain, &:c. 



near Morpttb, Se^. 13th, 18) l. 


W. BLRDON 



> LETTER 11. 

To the Editor of the Tyne Mercury. 

Sir, 

A COPY of' the Newcastle Courant has just 
been sent me, containing an anonymous answer to' 
some remarks which 1 lately published in your 
Mercury.) on tho aniitial subscripticm for the Sons 
of the Clergy. If would have been somewhat 
more satisfactory to me had the writer given me his 
name, because 1 should then have had it in my 
power to judge whether he writes from any motive 
of personal interest, or from a disinterested regard 
for the clergy : however, as his arguments have 
some plausibility, and may possibly mislead those 
who have only slightly considered the subject, 1 
will attempt to reply with as much candour as the 
nature of the subject and the warmth of my own 
temper will admit. The gentleman's first argu- 
ment is derived from a slight mistake which 
escaped me in the heat and artlourof composition, 
for 1 seldom revise what I have written : I am wil- 
ling to confess tjiat itVis a fiiult, and my antago- 
nist's eagerness to lay h<^ld of it will teach me, if 
possible, to avoid it in future, and for the purpose I 
will borrow a little of his latin, “ Fas espet ah hoste 
docevi** I intended to assert th'St the clergy of 
Durham were the richest body of clergymen ic 
England; thath's, that they are richer than the 
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clergy of any other cliocese. In affirming that the 
clergy derive their riches from the public bounty, 
J meant that they originally derived them from that 
source, which I believe will hefqu nd a true statement, 
urdess the gentleman will affirm that priests are 
cocva! with the origin of society, and joined with 
conquerors in the plunder of their fellow men : in 
thus asicrtbii^^ the origin of church property to the 
bouqt^. iof the public, I derive if from a much pu- 
rer source than that of most other property in the 
l^ingdom; it was given freely, the rest w'as gained 
by force, though it has since been legalized by time 
and transmission. I never could mean, as the gen- 
tleman supposes, that the clergy -are indebted to 
this owners and tenants of ||nd for their 

support^ they are indebted to the Ifomier imunty 
of individuals of the public yvlw jaiire those lands 
and tythes, and to the |a>V8‘ which secure the 
possession qf them ; but ifhe legisUtpre'bas a strict 
right to withhold or to roo^fy that bounty, so as 
to. accommodate it to the ^vants and the circura-k 
stanGfs.of society. ’Shp clergy have not the same 
fight to thqir tythes thqt otljer men have to their 
lands, because they possess those tythes condi- 
tionally or in return for d service to be performed, 
and if it ever should be the opinion of the legisla- 
ture that that service is not duly performed, or that 
it iqay he dispensed with, they have both the power 
aq<i the right cither td modify or to %p^ly those 



lands and tythes to any other purpose. It is upon 
this principle that parliament fluently alters the 
disposition of public charities, and in so doing, < 
they cannot deviate from the intentions of the do- 
nors who intended them for the public good. It 
is surprising how any man could gravely assert, 
and expect to be believed when he asserts, that * 
the qualifications required and the duties to bo 
performed by the ciergyi make no dififtayeoce in the 
nature of the property bequeathed to them by the’ 
laity. Docs not this make a difference in all pro- 
perly ? Suppose I hold an estate on performing cer- 
tain conditions, who will venture to say that my 
estate is the same as one which is held without 
auy conditions ? Will the reverend gentleman, for 
such 1 believe him to be, deny that the clergy mo 
the servants of the public ; and if they are servants, 
then ^y ddnnot have the same rights; as their 
masters^ Jbe fact is, that in fortner times it was 
judged most conveuient and suitable to the notious 
with which the clergy impressed the minds of the 
laity, to pay th^ iii lands and tythes, (though di- 
rectly contrary to the express commands of Christ,^ 
rather than by'annuhl salaries, for such things 
, were not knowq in thdsq early times ; but unless 
the clergy can prove that they receive their pay 
wholly independent of their duty in, any respect, 
and acquired their property for themselves like the 
rest of society, either by ^orce, fraud, industry, 
hr descent, they must, however unsriUlngly, eon- 



fess that they derive it from the public^ which 
sanctions that which was at h^st individual bounty. 
My opponent judges wrong, in comparing me to 
the sanguinary and head-long reformers of the 
ITrench revolution ; I am for moderate reform both 
in church and state.. I detest all violent revolu- 
tions, and Imving something to lose on a scramble 
and nothing to gain, 1 am not wild enough to seek 
my. own min for the sake of speculative opinions; 
but 1 hold the church and the state, however they 
may have been artfully confounded, to be distinct 
bodies ; or rather I hold the chmch to be a body 
existing solely by the will and permission of the 
state and the law. 

The arg^umenium ad harninem, as the logicians 
call it, or p^sonal ai^ument, which Mr. Walker’s 
correspondent has addressed to me, when he asks 
me if I should like to have my estate at Hartford 
considered as one derived public bounty, J 
feel no difficulty in replying to. I will answer him, 
no ; becalise I never can nor ever will consider it 
of the same nature as that which he derives from 
my tytims at Wooperton. (I think I am not mis- 
taken, if I am, it may swve^^to shew the evil of 
anonymous writings). is a fee simple, vested 
in me and my heirs ; whereas bis is only one which 
he enjoys as an individual member of a public 
body, which body is in all respects under the con- 
tmt of the state, and though the state might possi- 
bly ♦•■'ke it. from him, but certainly from the body 
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he belongs lo, without any public or private in- 
jury, they could not take mine from me or'my 
heirs, without the grossest injustice, without a 
violation of the first law of society, the right of 
private property, whereas his estate is only to be 
considered in the light of public property, the same 
as the pay of the army and navy : the only difipfu 
rente is in the mode of payment. 1 am sorry for 
the alarm 1 have given the mrthg gentleqisn, but 
r must toll him that in case of an earthquake, the 
houses which are built upon the land are not so 
safe ns tlic land itsi‘1f, and if a political earthquake 
should hap|)('u here, {which God forhjd !) 1 must 
tell him that the stake against which ho leans will 
give way, fitr the efergy have not such firm hold in 
the soil as they formerly had. Their whole pro- 
perty and existence rest on opinion, and that opi- 
nion is considerably shaken. The reverend alarm- 
ist is determined however, not to quake alone, and 
therefore he tries to communicate som« of his fears 
to me and my brethren of the laity, by bolding up 
to us the French revolution in terr0rem» and toUt 
ipg us what betel that unhappy country after the 
refbrineis had destVoyed thq church. His thireat 
reminds me of a very ^silly hook written by a very 
sensible man, no less than the great Sir Henry 
Spelman, “ De non tetnerandis Ecciesnst in which 
he attempts to shew the miserable fate w'hich befej 
all those who in diCfcreiit ages had divided the 
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spoils of the rluircli. 1 roincmbcr aJhO to have 
heard one of ihe present heneh of Bishops, in a 
jiiivatc company, when dtc'.aimiug against the 
h’reuch, conclude hiN haraiii;u( \Mth tlicse era- 
ph-itic words : “ \ud besides, sir. they have de- 
stioyod the lii( raiehy, which they had ftoindod 
himself, how then can they hope to prosper?” — 
Jl IS by such language and b^ sucli ideas that the 
clergy have terrified Uumiscives and others into the 
belief that a reform in the church must iuevilabh 
occasion the ruin ol'the stale; that these fears arc 
vaiu and idle, I will shoitly attempt to prove. — 
My ro\orend antagonist, flattering himsidl that he 
has obtaiu(‘d, but 1 am sor/y he has not communi- 
cated, “ some clear and accurate ideas of church 
property,’* proceeds in the second place to consider 
what he justly calls the “ professed object of my 
letter,” viz, the indecency and impolicy of the an- 
nual subscription ; and as a cordial to bis troubled 
spirit, he consoles himself with the belief that it is 
no very general feeling. That the laity will hear 
a second shearing, after being fiist fleeced whether 
they will or not, is certainly a very comfortable 
Consideration for those who enjoy the benefit of 
their wool : but the lamb, tljoiigh the meekest, is 
not the wisest of .ill aniimils, and 1 certainly can- 
not miieh extol tin w !^dom ot those who, being 
eoniptllal to p.iy a tenth of their goods for the sup- 
port clergy, kutdJy contribute ev en a sixtieth. 
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merely because they are asked for il. As to the 
new annual subscriptions which the reverend beggar 
asciiboh to his zealo.is coadjutor, 1 will not venture 
to say what ilia} have been his means of persua- 
sion, but I should think they must have been more 
than mere refjucsts, lor we all know that the re- 
quests of our sujieriors in many cases amount 
commands, and in the district in which I reside, 
theie are not nmny above the condition of farmers. 
It the lower and middle ranks are still deceived as 
to the Due character of churchmen and church 
propel ty, and rather than consider them as the 
“ mere hired servants of the state,” will invest 
them with a divine character as the sen'^aiits of 
(ioil, after all that has been said and written to 
place them in their true light, let them be deceived, 
Qui vnlt decipi dedpiafur. It is not my fault if 
they throw their money away, if they give their 
apples to Alcinous, if they carry tlieir coals to 
Newcastle. I have attempted to shew them that 
The clergy of Durham at least, are fully able to 
support their own poor; nay, that they are bound 
to do It if they were less able, because other bo- 
dies of men, even of the poorest mechanics, rather 
than be burdeusoinci^to society, contrive, by the 
appropriation of a small sum weekly from their 
bard earnings, to raise funds much greater in pro- 
portion than are now raised both by clergy and 
laity logciliur, fur the snp|K»rl of their poor. Tliiij 



will shew what luay be effected by time and eco- 
nomy, and how little claim therefore the clergy, 
with their immense revenues, have to the further 
bounty of the laity. On this account I have said 
that the practice is both impolitic and indecent. 

The learned writer in the Newcastle Courant^ 
who signs himself “ A late Steward to the Society 
of the Sons of the Clergy,” is very angry at my 
compsurison betjtvecn the churches of England and 
ScQtlgnd, and well be may, so far as regards their 
riches, but let me tell him he is mistaken when he 
asserts that the livings in the latter country are 
mostly from three to five hundred pounds a year, 
for, I will venture to aifirm, that ontvfiftb of thenj 
have not had more than X\QO a year, till the late 
Increase obtained by Mr. Perceval’s hill, which 
raised all livings to .£150 per annum ; one quarter 
of t;hem were under ^150, and more than a half 
a« at present under £’S00 ; that there are not 
twenty clergymen in Scotland who have ^'250 a 
\year, about five or six have incomes above £500 
a year, which arises from their glebe land being 
let upoA bmildii^ leases, and two more who, from 
the same €ir>cumstance, have above .£1000. One 
of these, the priest of Greenock, who, like most 
of the godly members of the kirk, used to declaim 
ngainst plays and play books, derives, at this rao- 
fnent, the greatest part of his inepme from the 
stage, as the theatre of thaf opulent town has been 
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lately built on his glebe land. Who will say that 
the clergy cannot worship both God and Mam« 
mon ? I blame not the reverend pastor for ma- 
king the most of his land, but 1 blame him and 
all those who pretend to follow the precepts of a 
master who enjoined the strongest contempt of all 
worldly wealth. A few days ago I received two 
letters, addressed to me under the title of teveretid^ 
vtliK-h I imagine was meant as a joke, and a poor 
one it Avas ; one of these letters contains a state- 
ment of the sclieme adopted by the Scotch clergy 
to provide for their poor, which, the gentleman 
says, was very judiciously kid aside, but for what 
reason it was judicious bam at a loss to perceive, 
except that it was prudent in the richer clergy 
not to bind themselves to contribute to a fund 
from which they could derive no benefit. That 
the clergy of the church of Durham were some 
time ago doing what 1 haA e recommended tliem to 
do, without my knowing it, is a proof that my 
recommendation was uot an idle one, and 1 am 
glad that they have had the merit of adopting an}' 
scheme that may pul an end to the necessity of 
being annual beggars for their own poor; but I 
think as the sums subscribed arc merely volun- 
tary, and not laid as a tax upon tbc different bene- 
fices, the subscriptions, after the* novelty of the 
thing is over, may in time drop o0*, and the fund, 
So fat from iacrensmg, dwindle away to nothing. 
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i must say, Mr. Editor, that the subscription of 
the bishop is by no means proportionate to bis 
princely revenue. In ray first letter, 1 stated 
the income of the clerpfy of Durham to be near 
X 100,000 a year; I have since been informed 
that it is nearer *£200,000 a \ear ; uovr as we all 
know they are fond of tythes or tenths, why 
should not a tenth, or at least a twentieth part, of 
this be appropriated to the maintenance of tlieir 
poor? The gentleman’s sly insinuation, that I 
have some sinister purposes of my own to answer 
in my wishes for reform, 1 disclaim and despise, 
and when he knows, as he ought to be told, that 
1 might have been iu possession at this moment 
of a college living worth <£l000 a year, had I 
chosen to go into orders, 1 trust he will learn to 
be more careful how he suspects the motives of 
Others, merely because they do not coincide witli 
bis own. — Whom he means by the sneering ap- 
pellation of “ your friends,^’ 1 am at a loss to de- 
termine ; if he means the demagogues and bawlcrs 
fbr reform, who act as a public party in this me- 
tropolis, 1 must tell him such men are not my 
friends, and I am neft iheirs, fbr though they may 
incidoutally do some good*, tlieir conduct is too 
reprehensible to leave their motives at all equivo- 
cal ; my friends are not among the noisy candi- 
dates for public fame, they are few, but they are 
.select ; they are men of ^minds as pure as human 
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frailty will permit, and actuated by motives as 
honourable as human excellence can furnish, and 
it costs me no slight pang to repeat that the num- 
ber of those 1 have now alive is not more thah 
equal to those who are lost to me and to the 
world for ever. In cropping the redundancies of 
the established church, it is by no means my wi^ 
to hurt the feelings or destroy the comfort of any 
individual. Whether it may be found requisite to 
equalise tlie different benefices, or reduce the 
revenues of the clei^y on the whole, nothing 
should be taken from the prescut incumbents. 1 
am, and always have been, a gradual reformer, 
being coni^noed lhat all violent do more 

harm tbah It is hardly pO8sib]e1|0^ believ^ 

that 'mif deigyman can be iudisip^t 4o 
lament immense mass of 
which was secularised by the 
Henry) Vlll, betird^er ihe may mtishf 

by which ifr .was ' effected, ('an this 

time of j|||p!‘i^alinly say, that it woj^^dtre been , 
fur the j^0d> either of the churoh or the >aatkM4‘i 
to have hnd the .clergy m posselsioii )|iif 
wealth they -hod before tbu pefoimaiiun ? of^ tSw 
any nptn th<‘y have not enough at present, or 
thati'dht^ ought to have more ? If he does, let 
him thlidr how little they do lor it ; and had they 
been all rich, who would have performed eccle« 
siastical duties? for it is well known that tha 
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liigher a man gets in the chmroh the Icaa he has to 
do, 80 that aitnost the whole labour is perfbnned 
by deputy. The gentleman has supplied me 
with so much nsattefj that 1 find it impossible to 
conclude at present. 

The clergy of the dtarch of Durham ought to 
consider themselves much more indebted tp me 
than to him who has kindly undertaken 
their dtelbCfce. An honest enemy is better tiiau 
an injtt^kfious fhend ; “ Defend me against raj 
friettds,*’ said a great man of antiquity, “and I 
will defend myself against my enemies.” But I 
am not the enemy of the cleigy, as individuals, 
though, as a body, 1 think they have done much 
harm, and always in propor^on to thets power, 
1 therefore wish to see that power wimiiy reduced 
to their spiritual fimetiens. Sd diflfemntl/ does 
the same thing seem to difihreut men, that the 
thing which the reverend champion of the cbureh 
would regard as onet^ the w<Mrst signs of the times, 
1 should r^rdasM'^eoof pf thefirogress of reason 
and reflection ; 'jWtdqll!^* moYe opulent laity to 
perceive that very benefit arises to the pub>* 
lie from a wealthy and established ministry, and 
were they to cease to confohnd the distressed fii- 
myi|i||f the poorer clergy with others off their 
^NHUHI creatures, because the formes 

hav 3 i|Bfl*iends hom they ought to look up to 
tiod the latter have genendiy none : 
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when the laity are wise enough to know that jt ia 
no act of charity to provide for the indigent rela- 
tives of the clergy, it will be a proof that they 
have at least advanqjed one step in discrimination, 
and can discern between those who are objects of 
charity and those who ace not. It is high time 
that they should know better than to believe all 
they arc told by the cleigy, and yet this gentle- 
man seems to be very unwilling that they should* 
think for themselves. When the clergy at fongth 
di'termine to do something for their own poor, it 
is all very right, according io this clerical de- 
fender; but for any layman to presume to think 
of it, or suggest if, before that time, is impiety 
and presumption. Very right, sir ; you do very 
well to persuade the laity that no one ought to 
advise or disobey you in any thing, but to take all 
you say for granted; and yet this will not do 
now-a-days so well as it did fifty years ago ; men 
arc grown wiser, and begin to examine a little into, 
the nature and origin of things. The Constitution 
of this ebuntry, the gentleman boldly affirms, con- 
sists of church and state, (mihd^ the church goes 
first), and why not of atroy and navy, for they are 
essential to the support of the state and the church 
too. I will, however, venture to say, that jt con- 
sists of no 'SUch things, and that the political 
body is the sole body of which the constitution is 
formed. 'riie*cliurch of Clirtst av described bv 

K . 
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X!Ihrist hiruseif, is not essentially united to any 
body politic or state whatever; the Popish reli- 
gion, ip the plenitude of its power, disdained an 
union with the state, and asserted its supreme 
authority over kings and princes ; and the clergy, 
' during the whole of our history, to the time of the 
reformation, claimed an exemption from the bur- 
dens of the state, and when that could be no 
longer endured, they were suffered to tax them- 
selves in convocation. It is true that Edward 
the I'irst summoned the bishops and abbots to his 
great council, not as spiritual peers, but as holding 
lands under the crowm, and it is well known that 
even now the bishops do not sit in Parliament in 
right of their bishoprics, but in right of certain 
baronies which they are supposed tp possess, 
or formerly possessed. The church is a corpo- 
ration protected by the state, not equal to it 
any more than any other corporation ; the body 
politic is formed of the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, and though it has pleased the bishops to 
call themselves Spiritual Lords, {a teim’ strictly 
forbidden by Jesus Christ), yet I have already 
shewn tliat the bishops only sit in the upper 
House as temporal peers. The executive power 
is the head of the church, say the clergy ; and so 
he is of the army .and navy, and yet neither of 
these ever put themselves on a level with the 
slate or constitutional' body: if the language used 
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in the words church and state has been tolerated, 
it is because the clergy have a greater influence* 
over the minds of men than any other body, not- 
because they have a better right to assoc iate'them- , 
selves with the civil' power. The church of Christ 
is essentially diflerent from every civil establish'’ 
ment on earth, and so far from arrogating an equ'a- 
lity with any one, he inculcated on his disciples ' 
the most complete, submission “ to the powcr%, , 
that bo.” Besides, what two things can be mor6 
different than church and state ? the one provide? 
for our souls, the other for our bodies, and there- 
fore their functions and their duties are eRsentially 
diflerent, and the Uint^uage of the constitution 
when it speaks of the church, is the church of 
England as by law established* 

To represent those, who are no friends to' the 
church as enemies Jto the constitution of the state, 
is a diabolical artifice, better suited to the dis- 
ciples of Ignatius I^yola than to the protestani. 
iiiinisters of the nineteenth, century, as it is in- 
tended to single such men out as the subj^*ts of -' 
political persecution.^ It is, thus that the clergy ;; 
attempt to identify themselves ’ft'it.h the state, ah4 
silence all those who ffere to denv the union ; 
but it is to be hoped the attempt will no longei 
succeed, and that all .sensible men will discern, 
that to be an enemy to the ettonnotts power of the 
church, and a friend to the .state. ar;e, by no means 
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incompatible. It would have been well if the 
overflowings of clerical bounty, which are repre- 
senteil as having fallen unknown upon the laity, 
had been reserved for the cleigy’s own poor ; it 
might have saved them having recourse to the 
contributions of the laity, and so avoided that 
scandal which has been so frequently and so 
unwisely repeated. Let not the dignitaries of 
the church of Durham, at least, make a merit 
of what is so strongly enjoined them by their 
statutes ; but rather let them take shame to them- 
selves, that they so grossly misapply it, in giving 
to the rich that bounty w'hich was expressly be- 
stowed on them solely for the maintenance of the 
poor, and for the repairs of their church, not in 
pulling it down, as they did the chapter-house ; 
let them remember also, that by these same ugly 
statutes, their salaries are fixed at a certain sum, 
beyond which they are forbidden to apply their 
revenues, to their own private use, that sum is 
s(nall indeed, and too small for the present times, 
but why not apply to the legislature to extend it, 
rather than violate their consciences by swearing 
to what they nevbr intend, nor httempt to per- 
form. “ Tliey that will be rich, lead themselves 
into temptation and a snare, and pierce themselves 
through with many sorrows.” So the apostle 
thought, but I believe the- clergy are not much 
troubled about swearing to what they never can 
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perform; and with most men, when an oath is 
considered as a mere matter of form, it gives the 
conscience of him that swallows it very little 
trouble. That “ by our happy constitution we 
have an order of men set apart from secular con-, 
cerns,” 1 deny ; they are not even set apart from 
these concerns by the religion they profess, for the 
apostles themselves laboured in their secular vo- 
cation, even w'hen engaged in preaching the 
gos[)el. The law certainly forbids the clergy to 
engage in any trade or employment, but the very 
management of their tythes and their glebe is a 
secular concern, and the clergy engage in many 
others: at least, in all secular amusements they 
arc to be found iu numbers, such as balls, routs, 
and dinners ; to represent them as solely engaged 
in attending to the spiritual and eternal concerns 
of mankind, is therefore to state what is not the 
truth, and being so easily contradicted, can do no 
good. To affirm that the clergy occasion no ex- 
pense to the public, is as. much as to say that they 
arc not employed in the service of the public, but' 
that all they do, all their preaching, praying, bap-, 
lisiii, catechising, and confirnring, is all out of 
pure generosity and kihdncss. “ Surplice fees 
and Easter offerings,*’ all that the clergy cost the 
public: this is bold at least, if it is not discreet! 
Are tythes, nothing ; glebe lands, nothing ; church 
lands, nothing ? Surely th.is is too much to be 
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■ bonie : uay, these very Easter offerings, which we 
are told in many parishes are given as tokens of 
affection and regard, ace often wrung both from 
churchmen and dissenters by the severest process 
of ecclesiastical law, so that to enforce a claim of 
dd, or Is. many pounds have been spent, to the 
great delight of doctors and proctors, and' to the 
heavy cost of the mistaken wretches who refused 
to offer these “ tokens of affection mid n gard.'* 
All these things must tend to make tiie I’leigy 
greatly beloved by the laity, and inspire thorn with 
a vhst commiseration for their widows and lather- 
loss children. • Had not this honest, clerical ad- 
vocate, brought forward his Easter offerings as 

tokens of affection and regard,” 1 should never 
have thought of producing instances ol’ the con- 
trary; and to support my assertion, 1 need only 
refer to the perpetual disputes about tythes and 
moduses, and all the subterfuges the laity resort to, 
for the sake of lessening the weight of those griev- 
ous impositions. 

Hardng gone through the whole, or most mate- 
rial parts of the genllemati’s letter, I must now 
advert to iiis postscript, wlierein he defends an 
expression of that haughty jirelate, Bishop Hors- 
ley, and 1 will candidly confess, that upon revert- 
ing to his charge, 1 find he used the vviards “ la- 
bouring clergy” not contemptuously, but “ as 
tlescriptive of those who occupy the most labo- 
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rlous situations in the church.” Such a terra, 
liowover, applied to the inferior clergy exclusively, 
is a tacit reproach to their superiors, as it itnplies 
that they do all the duty of the church, while the 
others, like lazy 'drones, '^consume the honey. — 
rermit me now, Mr. Editor, to say a few words 
on the general spirit and particular utility of the' 
clergy. All bodies of men distinguished by any 
particular pursuit or profession, are actuated by 
a certain spirit aud principle, both as individuals 
and as a body, (which the French have very aptly 
termed P esprit de corps) whether they are exalted, 
oppressed, or unmolested by the government; and 
that spirit is in general hostile to the rest of soci- 
ety ; the more powerful, therefore, any corporate 
body of men becomes, the more harm they afft 
capable of doing. The clergy, under the pretence 
of taking care of men’s souls, have contrived tp 
acquire a pretty large portion of their wOTldly 
goods, and therefore as a body they have, iu all ' 
countries where they have been established, be- 
come, extremely powerful; both in a spiritual and' 
a temporal light ; that is, they have forbidden liien ■ 
to exercise their faculties on religious subjects aiiy * 
further than to convince themselves of the truth 
of what they preach; and as to their temporal 
concerns, they have all the influence that money 
and land can bestow, and then they presume 
tell the people that it is their own, that they 
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indebted to no one for it, that they have as good 
a right to it as an^ man has to his land ; and so 
they have, when they do, their duty ; but when 
they neglect it, and become burdensome to the 
public, they may be dismissed, or else they are 
the rulers, not the servants of the state, like all 
other men who perform public duty; the only 
difference is, that they are paid in land and not in 
money, which mates no difference as to the right 
of the government to dispense with or modify the 
whole institution. Whenever the clergy arc rich 
and powerful, they trouble themselves very little 
about the private concerns of the laity, being sa- 
tisfied with their public influence both in spiritual 
and in temporal affairs : when they are prtor, and 
dependent on the people for their support, they 
contrive to acquire private influence, and to ma- 
nage the spiritual concerns of the people with a 
semblance of the most disinterested zeal for their 
good, but in reality from a love of that influence 
which all men like to possess, when it gives 
them wealth and even subsistence. This is pre- 
cisely the difference between the Scotch and the 
English clergy, and* it is this difference which has 
a body of dissenters in England, who 
almost powerful enough to withdraw 
clergy the influence they possessed in 
for a late event has shewn, that it is 
in their power to lay restrainte on the 
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liberty of teaching, without an opposition which 
it would be hazardous to irritate.---The utility of 
a body of clergy depends solely on the morality 
they teach, and the orderly, composed state of the 
people; for the en*d even of religion itself is mora- 
lity, much more the end of a priesthood. Reli- 
gion is only a means to enforce the precepts of 
morality; for a God who is infinitely great and 
pttvverful, cannot be exalted by the worship of his 
cr(.utures ; it is only to make them love each 
other, that he can wish them to love him, and if 
religion does not produce philanthropy and bene- 
volence, it is a mere mockery of the Deity. Could 
men bo taught to lote and to do good to each 
other from pure and rational motives alone, with- 
out regard to any othet being, the will of God. 
would be equally well answered, for it is not to 
be supposed that he can be increased or magni- 
fied by our worship ; therefore the great end and 
object of a body of clergy, is to teach morality, 
and this they may, do without any great burden 
or expense to the state, and without neglecting * 
their own temporal concerns; a clergy such ai. 
this, who by their anoral discourses and friendly 
attention, improve thia lower ranks of the people 
(who are most in need of instruction), are a bless- 
ing and an ornament to society ; but a clergy, 
whose whole mind is occupied in managing and ^ 
increasing their worldly possessions, whoare proud* 
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selfish, and arrogant ; who take no interest in the 
welfare of the jieople, and delegate the office of 
insti notion, both in public and private, to ignorant 
hirelings, are not the men whom Jesus commis- 
sioned to f(Ld his Jlock — they are the m« u whom 
Milton has described in his L^cid.is, and in various 
jwrts ot his pictse wrilinu'«. Such men have, in my 
opinion, forfeited then tb.un to public bounty. 

J remain, 

W. UrRDON. 

Soniericl Street, Portraan Squaic, 

Oct, lOtb, ISll. 


LETTER IIL 

To the Editor of th( Ti/ne Mitcioy 

SiK, 

THE Rector of Haltwlnsth is detoinmiul to 
•‘weary both the public and me in Ins 7 imI fo di itn 1 
the church, for which his clerical bietiiron air 
much indebted to him, but it is hard upon a pool 
layman to pay so dear foi the verbosity oi l.is an- 
tagonist. Having, however, 1^ <tli got heaitiiy into 
the battle, there is nothing Uft ior us but to fight 
it out, and, to use a tashioiiablc phrase, we mu>,t 
have another loiind or two be foie cither ot us tai) 
it up. My second letter was in answer to 
obo^ of Mr. Hollingsworth’s : he has now pelted 
IHII^h another, which„as it contains more words 
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than matter, will not require quite t»o hesivy a return. 
The clergy, I repeat it, are originally indebted to 
individuals, but since the reformation they are in- 
debted to the public, for at that period the church 
was new modelled by the king and parliament, the 
enormous wealth of the clergy was diminished, and 
applied partly to the service' of tlu stale, and partly, 
I am Sony to say, according to tlu* pleasure of the 
incii.in h; and the remainder, though ill distributed, 
is more tliim sufficient* f<)r the support ot the re- 
ic.raied el.-rgj in affluence and plenty. That which 
the legislature has oneu done, (without its right 
being called in (picstion,) it may do again, and I 
trust without dangdt or injury to the common- 
wealth. To answer an argument by repeating an 
assfition, IS a new kind of logic to which 1 have 
not l»ecn •accustoined, and therefore I leave the 
gentleman in full possession of it. 1 have proved 
the ehstinclion between church property and tlu$ 
of the laity, by shewing that the one is given for 
services to he performed, and that the other is un- 
conditional and as aiicieut as the origin of society. 
My antagonist answers me by repeating his asser- 
tion. I am sorry he is not very ace*urate in per- 
ceiving distinctions, hut he either w ill not or can- 
not perceive them. I said that servants have not 
the same rights as their masters ; he asks^ me if 
they have not a right to their own ? Certainly they 
hiive ; hut they have not the same right to the fiujd 
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whence it arises as their masters have, which is 
precisely the case with the clergy ; they have a 
right to their annual revenue, but they have not 
the same right to the lands and tythes from whence 
it issues, as laymen have, and as a proof of this, 
they cannot dispose of it, they cannot Jilter it in 
any shape — which, if it was their own, they un- 
doubtedly might ; they are hut Inistets tor their 
successors ; tlie foe sunjile is m the pulilu*, or in 
the legislature, the representatives of the public^ 
Servants have a right to their w'ages while they 
serve, but if masters choose to do without servant^, 
can servants demand their wages and sa_\ thi'y are 
their own ? Certainly not. The illustration of con- 
ditional possession so aptly introduc'd from the 
Blenheim estate, makes exactly for my argument ; 
the circumstance of carrying the Hag to M^mdhor, 
is a proof that w hen the estate w as conferred, ihc 
jk'gislature meant to shew' it was deiivcd fiom pub- 
lic bounty, and though the resumption of it would 
be an odious exertion of power, it would be ac- 
cording to strict right ; it would have been w ell, as it 
Mras meant to be perpetual, if it ha'J been given with- 
out any condition. « • 

To the gentleman’s porsonsil arguments and rc- 
plics L^all make no answer, except to one, in 
allun|HD an expression of mine which hp has 
uiifaTHpllpd hold of, and given it a w'roiig ap- 
plica^^[^^j|jJlVhen 1 spoke of the “ heat and ar- 
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dour of composition,” I referred merely to compo<* 
sitiorj, or the mode of putting my thoughts upon 
pyper. I never meant to say, nor to have it un- 
derstood, that 1 ever sit down to write, without 
Ijaving; studied mid examined my subject to the 
best of my ability ; and I hardly ever write upon , 
any subject which has not employed my thoughts 
for many years. It may possibly be my misfortune 
not to succeed in comprehending and illustrating 
that subject so well as others might, but it will at 
least relieve me from the charge of writing without 
thinking, and attempting to teach others what I 

hardly understand. I am sorry to be compelled to 
« 

speak so often of myself, but it is the fault of my 
antagonist. To say nothing about many captious 
arguments which the gentleman has employed in 
his last letter, 1 must briefly notice those which 
are of the greatest consequence. He tells me hef 
has been unable to find where .Jesus Christ has ek-^ 
pressly condemned the accumulation of church^ 

s . ' • r -I 

property. — Let him read the sermon on tlie ihount, 
let him read the gospel of St. Matthew, and he will 
find that Christ expressly forbids his followers, not" 
merely Ins disciples*^ to acctimulate any kind of 
proptTty. He tells them to “ take no thought for 
the morrow, what they shall eat or what they shall 
drink, or wherewithal tluy shall be clothed.” Mr,' 
H. w'ill there find tliat 1 have not led Lira to com- 
bat with a shadow, but \vith the founder of that 
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■ feligioQ which he is paid for teaching : he wiU 
there find that the whole life and conduct of the 
clergy, are expressly contrary both to the letter 
and the spirit of Christ’s precepts ; and that even 
the institution of the order is no vvhere enjoined. 
The assertion that the church and state united 
fcffm the constitution, is again repeated ; but it is 
a mere assertion) and contradicted by every page 
of our history. Before the reformation, the church 
Was a rival and independent body, though its power 
had been considerably repressed by many of our 
most spirited monarchs. By the reformation it 
was put in complete subjection to the state ; the 
King was declared the head of it, and the convoca- 
tion was its legislative assembly. Since the revo- 
lution, that assembly hiis lost all its powers and its 
privileges, and the church is still more subservietif 
to the’ state; and I will bo bold to maintain, that 
•8 the state has continuedto exist and to flourish for 
three’ centuries since ijic abolition of the catholic 
church, it may do the same alter the abolition of 
the protestant establishment ; and whoever affirms 
the contrary is an enemy to thpeonstitulion, inas- 
much as he maintains that the constitution is in- 
debted for its support t6 a body to which it has no 
natural alliance or analogy. To make round sisser- 
tions k very easy, but to prove them is very diffi- 
hult^Kd the genlletnan has not attempted to shew 
how 'iliiie .church and the state contribute to each 
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other’s “ firmness and excellence,” That the 
chun’Ii ttwes tnuch to the state, can never be de- 
ni«‘d : the converse of the proposition can never be 
provfd, except it can he shewn that «£?200,000 
a year in one county, given to a set of men who 
hardly do any duty but by deputy, can contribute 
to the prosperity and comfort of. its inhabitants; 
that it is a good thing for the laity to be perpe* 
tually harassed with Ythes and church leases, with 
iiicri'asiiig fines and renewals, and Easter reckon- 
ings, with all the great and ail the petty gains of 
the clergy in various shapes and modes ; aiid that 
the Scotch clergy, who are moderately and equally 
jiaid fortln'ir instruction, arc not more exemplary 
III their lives and more sedulous iu their duty, than 
1 hose ofthc church of England. When the gentleman 
will prove to me that the present church property 
is not oppressive to the laity, and that the clcigy 
strictly and litcMlly adhere in' all things to the pre* 
pts olMcsi.', then 1 will allow that they contri* 
hate to the uuiinlcnaiice of the state, but not be- 
fore. 

1 remain, &c, 

• W. BURDON. 

iomerset street, Portmarf'Sqnare, 

Nov 7tli, 181 1 * 



LETTER IV. 


To the Mjiiior of the Tyne Mercury. 


Sir, 

MR. HOLLINGSWORTH has supplied me 
with ample matter for discussion were 1 disposed 
to notice all that is contained in his very copious 
communications since the foregoing letters w'cre 
written ; but to avoid wearying myself or the pub- 
lic,. I intend only to reply briefly to a few par- 
ticulars which ouglit uot to go unanswered. In hix 


last letter but one, he denies that the clergy are the 
hired servants bf the state, and asserts that they are 
directly and immediately the servants of (rod, that 
is, that they have a divine right to all that they 
possess, independent of human laws and institutions 
-Hthtis has he revived the old high church doctrine 
which W'as believed to be happily extinct and for- 
gotten. He denies that the clergy an* j>aid by the 
public, or that they are, in any degree, supported 
by taxation. 1 must ask him what are tythes but 
taxation, and the most opprei^^sivc species of tax- 
ation— they are a mode of taxation derived from 
the Jews, and revived in Cliristian countries long 
atler the establishment of Christianity for the sup- 
Dort of the church, and in this country were im- 
j^Bjcd by our Saxon monarchs for the maintenance 
clergy and the poor; but, in succeeding 
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tiiiies, the clergy were, powerful enough to shako 
off. their partners and take the whole to them- 
selves. 

Mr. If. next insinuates, that if I perceive no 
difference between the pay of the army and navy 1 
and that of the clergy, 1 am grossly stupid. I 
again tell him there is no dilBference among thetik^ 
so far as they all depend on the will of the legisla- 
ture ; they are all the servants of the public, and- 
therefore, though the legislature has chosen to pay 
them differently, their payment and existence as^ 
body depend wholly on the legislative power; and 
1 have proved this in a reference to the reforma- 
lion, when the King, Lords, and Commons, re- 
sumed into their own hands the property of the*' 
chui'cli, and portioned it out in a mode different 
irom that in which it existed -before ; and they did 
this because they conceived it, or pretended to 
conceive it, for the public good ; and they had a 
strict right to do so, because the lands and tythes 
possessed by the clergy were given them for the 
public service, whereas, had they acted thus to- 
wards individuals, tligy would have been guiltyof 
the greatest injustice, because eVery man holds his 
property for his own good, and not for that of the 
public. If this is not clear 1 despair.pf making it. 
clearer, but I 'will .repeat it; — Priitftte p’Po^rty 
cannot be taken aw«iy even by the legudature with- 
out injustice— church properly may be, and has 

C 
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been taken away by the legislature for the public 
' good ; and that which Mr. H. calls the rapacious 
zeal of Henry YIII. 1 must ever consider as a for- 
tunate interference of the crown to retrench the 
enormous power and property of the clergy. I'he 
expression "constitution in church and state” is 
a laulty expression, for the church of England 
exists only as by law established, and the law itself 
arises out of the constitution, therefore that which 
owes its existence to the law cannot be a part of 
constitution. 

Mr. H. next says, " Taking for granted llie 
truth of the Scriptures, the clergy of the church of 
England,” d fortiori, the Roman C’atholic <dergy, 
and why not the dissenting (dergy ? " arc the ser- 
vants of God.” Having, to my own satisfection 
at least, proved in another place, * I will not repeat 
it .now, that the clergy are not the legitimate suc- 
cessors of the apostles, that neither Christ nor 
they appointed a particular set of men, distin- 
guished from the laity by dress, by office, or by 
ordination ; that the apostles themselves acted as 
laymen in following their, s^pular vocations; and 
that the W'ord wKnmroj whiejh we translate bishop, is 
always used in the New .Testament as synonimous 
with which we translate presbyter or elder, 

and that till the middle of the second century there 
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xviis IK) such thing an a single t^ruurntt Or overseer^ 
presiding in any of the churches established by 
the apostles. Hence it follows that the succession 
is completely interrupted, and that the in^itotion 
of bishops, and all the office of ordination as eitis^' 
ing at present, is not of higher date than one 
dred and thirty years after the birth of Christy 
It has also been abundantly ptoved in the publica- ' 
tiou abovementioned, that of all the offices and or- 
dinances of the church not one is to be found in 
tli<; New Testament, nor can be proved to have 
had its origin in ( -brist or his apostles.* 

Let Mr. IT. and his brethren now pride them- 
siTves, and look with contempt on the laity, which 
no doubt they do, as being the servants of God,, 
and call all those who denv their divine authority, 
//le servants of the devil, all this will not avail 
them much longer, when the eyes of the people ’ 
are opened to this spiritual imposture, and thCy 
find that no human being has -an exclusive right to' 
this proud superiority. 

Mr. H. accuses me of attempting to steel the 
hearts of the laity against the widows and orphans 
of the clergy ; what th<\n will hothink of the clergy 
themselves, whose beam are steeled against their 
own poor< when I tell him, on the authority of a 
respectable lay steward of the clerical cbirity, 
.that he was once refused a subscription from two^ 
well beufficed cleru'vmen ; but, if thi.s be nota suf- 
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ficient motive for the laity refusing to coiitributi? 
to 'their fund, a much stronger is to he found in the 
full ability of tlie dei^y to raise the whole among 
themselves, considering that many very indigent 
members of society contribute to the support of 
their own poor, 

I remain, &o. 

W. BUR DON. 

Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, 

Dec. 5tb, JSI I. 


LETTER V. 

To the Editor of the Tyne Mercury, 

Sir, 

Mr. H. having found that my letters have lelt 
an impression on the minds of the laity not very 
much to the advantage of the clergy both as. 
to the original subject of the dispute and many 
other particulars concerning the whole body, has 
very craftily, but not very honourably, turned 
entirely from the main question, and fallen into a 
strain of personal abuse against me as the author of 
a book which he seems to wnceive renders me to- 
tally disqualified to speail of the clergy or their 
concerns : whatever temporary advantage he may 
derive from calling me an and referring 

to my book for a proof of his ^station, he will, in 
. theend, neither do hirnself nor his profession much 
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good. The principles of that book I will neither 

stoop to defend nor retract : they are founded on 

that eternal rock of truth which time can neither 

► 

diminish nor impair; they are not exclusively mjf. 
principles or opinions, they are the principles of 
reason, comprising the interests and advantages *of 
mankind in all ages and countries, and the more 
they are examined and illustrated, the more they 
will prevail. Mr. H. has contributed to give them 
a circulation through the medium of a sixpenny 
newspaper which they never could have gained in 
two octavos, price 14s. and therefore I am indebted 
to him much more than he intended, if he proves 
the means of selling me half a dozen copies, or only 
one copy of a book, whose sale is unavoidably very 
slow and limited. 

Mr. II. in his last letter having ventured on some 
asscrtif)ns which are not founded in fact, and been 
guilty of some misrepresentation of considerable 
moment to mc and rny book, it is requisite for me 
briefly to notice them, and then finally to leave the 
whole controversy to the determination of the pub-^ 
lie, and to the impression it may naturally tend to 
leave upon their minds. Tbe*gentlcman boldly 
asserts, that the doctrineNaf necessity is subversive 
of all religion and morality; for the former I will 
say nothing, because necessity is the dr)ctrine of 
reason, and reason is subversive of religion, biit 
reason and morality agree mqst cordially, and there- 



iore the doctrine of necessity, which supposes that 
all hinnan actions arc the result of the strongest 
motives, cannot be, in any .degree, subversive of 
morality, if morality rests upon motives, and mo- 
tives arc influenced by habits. Mr. II. supposes 
me to waKcr between atheism and scepticism, 
which arises from his mistaking the sense of a ])as- 
sag(^ he has quoted; the passage is as follows: 
“ If there is such a Being as an omniscient, omni- 
potent, and omnipresent God, there cannot be any 
other Being in the universe who has the power to 
act freelv.” Now the “ if” is not a doubting 
if,” but an inductive “ if;” 1 did not mean sim- 
ply to doubt whether there is such a Being, but to 
say, if there is, then the deduction or consequence 
must be, that no other creature can be wholly free, 
Mr. II. accuses me of condemning the Bible be- 
cause it forbids the vicious indulgence of our ap- 
petites and passions. 1 did not use the w'ord vi~ 
cions, but generous, which he interprets to mean 
vicious — I did not even say this, 1 only said that 
the general dislike to the Bible among young peo- 
ple arises from the idea that it interferes with the 
generous indislgettcc of th^ appetites and passions; 
now 1 believe none but a*4i8ionary ascetic will deny 
that the moderate indulgence of the appetites and 
passions contributes materially to the happiness of 
oUr nature. That Jesus Christ, who w'as a quiet- 
ist in the strictest sense of the word, forbid even the 
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most moderate indulgence of these propensities is 
evident from many of his precepts in their literal ac- 
ceptation, and therefore it is that none hot those 
whose senses and passions are almost worn out, are 
very constant readers of the Bible : and Mr. H/s • 
long note about the number of Bibles annually 
distributed will not convince me to the contrary, 
he must prove that all who receive a copy of the 
Bible are much employed in reading it. But even 
here he mistakes me, 1 never meant to say that 
the Bible ought not to be universally read — ^far 
otljerwise, L only said that it is not so read, be- 
cause l!u' generality of mankind mistake its gene- 
ral tondoncy. It is a book like all human com- 
positions, for a human composition it most cer- 
tainly is, and must ever be considered, till we can 
prove what is im'ant by divine iiisi)iration ; like 
all human compositions it contains much good 
and ivnich evil ; but as the morality of the Old 
Testament and much of the New is of the most 
useful and practical tendency, and as it has been 
so long rendered almost vernacular to the English, 
I certainly know of no book that can be substii- 
tuted in its room as a system, of morality, and as 
such I rejoice at the^eans that have been taken 
to extend its circulation, ^nd render it lamiliar to 
the greatest possible number of mankind in all 
nations. Let Mr. H. therefore retract his asset- 
lion concerning my system^ for 1 have no system 
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indcpoiidcnt of tlu; general principles of mora- 
lity, wliich are to be found in the Old and Now 
Testament, and let him remember that tlie doc- 
trine of immortality which he so highly ))rii 5 es 
is not to be found in any part ol' the Jewish, 
scriptures ; theref<)re, when he talks of im/ at/slctn 
as of something newg and rings all his thauges 
about the Krcnch revolution, let him revert to his 
Bible and his classics, and he will find that J have 
written nothing which is not to be tblind in iliese 
celebrated rc| msitories of ancient wisdom, 1 ii.iva 
only opposed the pretensions of Moses ami Jesus 
Christ to a divine , revelation, hut I have not 
touched one atom of the morality of Sohtmou, 
of Jesus the son of Sirach, or of Jesus the 
son of Joseph, and his apostles, where it is 
consistent with the princi])les of reason and 
general utility, l^ct him consider also, that in 
all writers of all countries the principles of mo- 
rality are nearly the same; the morality of 
Confucius, of Solomon, and of Socrates, all rest 
on the same firm foundation, the good and happi- 
ness of mankind ; the religious systems of differ- 
ent nations differ much as their climate or their 
character; therefore Mr. ought to blush for 
having asserted that my system, as he calls it, 
which contains no more than the general princi- 
5^ pies of morality, acknowledged by all civilised 
nations, tends to “banish all moral goodness from 
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the W(tr]d, aiul to ict mankind loose as so maiiv 
Avild beasts against each other, and that the ruin 
of (!very state must speedily ensue.” 

Mr. II. either knows, or ought to knoAV, that 
such an assertion is false, scandalous, and mali- 
cious, that it is a libel upon hunran nature, inas- 
much as it supposes man to be incapable of acting 
rightly from honest and conscientious motives, 
(that is from the dictates of justice and reason), and 
is only to be influenced by imaginary hopes and 
terrors. In opposition to this 1 affirm that the 
morality of the Bible, without a single word of its 
religious system, which contains many things 
offensive to decency and common .‘icnsc, is fully 
sufficient, wore it generally diffused, to improve 
the conditimi of the world, and to make mankind 
more generally virtuous than they have ever yet 
been, and for this purpose I should be glad to see 
the moral precepts and historical beauties of the 
Old and New Testament separated from the dross 
with which, they arc at present mixed, and circu- 
lated all over the world as a manual of morality; 
at any rate, however, 1 rejoice to hear that so many 
thousand copies of the Bibk^, even as it is, have 
been dispersed abroa^without gloss or comment. 

The coarse and illiberal censure which Mr. H. 
has passed on me, and all those who preach the 
doctrine of pure morality, unadulterated by the 
mixture of religion, I should never have noticed, 
did it not give me an opportunity to affirm the 
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direct contrary of what he has arrogantly pro- 
nounced to be the state of my mind and the na- 
ture, of iny motives. That I have had my .share 
of trouble and uneasiness, and perhaps more than 
falls to the lot of most niey, I will not attempt to 
deny, and if I have at times felt “ the want of 
.internal peace and enjoyment,” it has not arisen 
from “ any sullen dissatisfaction at the decrees of 
Providence, nor have 1 vainly hoped for the re- 
moval of iny disquietude in the changes and re- 
volutions of the constitutcul authorities of the 
world.” A philosopher of old wished that he had 
a window in his breast, that all the world might 
see what was passing in it ; and were 1 to repeat 
this wish, it would be' without vanity or osten- 
tation, and solely to convince other men of the 
purity of my motives; but they who know uk' 
best will bear me witness, that 1 have never been 
actuated in any transaction of my life by a, regard 
to sordid interest, and that I have sacrilicod the 
esteen) oi’ my friends and the hopes of preierment 
to what I have conceived the good of mankind. 
So tar from murmuring at the dispensations of 
Providence, I have t^r many years been convinced 
t^at the w^orld is governed^rby an irresistible ne- 
c€^,|y> and under this conviction 1 have ceased 
to murmur seriously at the evils of life, though 
practically speaking, 1 have many times attempted 
to mitigate their force; and perhaps Mr. H. will 
pnvy me when I tell hioi of the pleasure 1 receive 
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from contemplating the progress of human i^n- 
provemeiit, and from witnessing' a successful oppo- 
sition to the will of tyants. So llir from “ wishing 
for power or distinction in times of confusion,” the 
tpnor of my life has been so private and retired,, 
so averse to the bustle of public business, that £ 
shrink from all crowded and tumultuous meetings 
as I should from a touch of the torpedo, and oven.,^^ 
in private society I i'cel afraid to speak before two 
or three strangers ; aiid as to desiring the homage 
ol’ mankind, I M'isli for no other praise than the 
simple acknotvledgemcnt, that 1 have attempted 
to the utmost of my .poor ability, and according to 
the dictates of my consiaence, to improve the 
condition of tlie world. From private afflictions 
1 have suffered much, and for many years, but 
from all that 1 have attempted to do for the public, 

I have cxperieiiceJ no sensations but those aris- 
ing from conscious rectitude and benevolent in- 
tention ; if Mr. H. wishes to know further, how 
much he has misrepresented me, let him inquire 
ol those few who know me^ to say more of my- 
self would be lx)th distressing and indelicate. 
To affirm that 1 am gencraMy “ hostile to all the 
institutions of manji’ is a base and unfounded 
calumny, and it requires all the restraint of phi- 
losophy to check the natural warmth of my tem- 
per in repelling so infamous au accusation. I 
well know that mankmd cannot be governed 
Avitliout civil ordinances and regulations, and be-; 
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cause 1 have expressed a wish to see tlicse rcu- 
deretl as excellent, and ailrniuistered with as little 
corruption as the weakness of human nature will 
permit, to represent me as a monster, who is the 
enemy of the human race, is a degree of wickedness 
which 1 hardly could have expected from * a ser- 
vant of the devil, much less from one of those 
who wish to be considered as the chosen servants 
of God. For my detestation of French tyranny, 
French anarchy, and the excesses of the French 
revolution, 1 must refer the reader to all that 1 
have ever written. Surely, had the gentleman 
recollected St. Paul’s d<'finition of charity, he 
would have hesitated before he imputed to any 
man motives so base as those he has imputed to 
me; for others who have written like myself, I 
will not venture to answer, but 1 am willing to 
believe that tliey have been actuated by motives 
no less pure and benevolent. Had Mr. H. ever 
read the Materials for Thinking for any otlu^r 
purpose than the mischievous satisfaction of pul- 
ling it to pieces, he would have found in the 
Essay on Liberality of Sentiment some hints 
which might possibly have ^orrected his uncha- 
ritable disposition. ' 

I'he same clerical censor, who has So harshly 
interpret^ my general motives, insinuates that 



‘’Hfegy arc the servants of God, witose servant is A/» , 
Mr. H.'s letter, dated Mor, 23d, 18)1. 
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1 only jjretend not to discern the connection 
between church and state ; if I should say that 
he only, pretends to be a servant of God,, I 
should have mqre truth on my side, because I 
believe it impossible for him to prove his di- 
vine commission. I am not apt to pretend any 
thing, much less to pretend iguorance of what 
1 think I understand, and there is nothing clearer 
to my mind than the distinct nature of church 
and state,’ and the impossibility of their union 
as equal and co-ordirtate bodies, according to 
the precepts and practice of Jesus Christ. As 
a spiritual body the church of Christ can have no 
connection with the state, and as a civil body it 
has no existence, for he has strictly commanded 
his disciples to submit themselves to every spe- 
cies of civil government, now where there is sub- 
mission on one side there can be no equality. 

Air. H. next ejaculates a pious wish that I no 
longer may produce, among other kinds of nau- 
seous fruit which he has enumerated, “an aver- 


sion to all morality except such as centers in 
selfish interests and enjoyments;" had he read 
the Materials for Thinking with any other motive 
than that of abusing he would have found that 
I am the avowed enemy of that system of philo- 
sophy which pronounces all men to be actuated 
by gross selt-love; and he would have found that 


sentiment expressed in ray review of the system 
of Rochefducault, vol. ii. p. 151 , and in other « 
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'parts of the book, p. 940, 941; but it did not 
answer his purpose to represent me, or even suffer 
me to represent myself, in an amiable light, it 
was his object to hold me up to the world as only 
worthy of detestation, because 1 have dared to 
deny the truth of that which he holds most sa- 
cred, and to exalt morality above religion. 

Having now examined the principal parts of 
Mr. H.’s last letter, and 1 sincerely hope it will 
vbe his last to me, 1 must not forget to advert to 
his postscript, which reminds me of an old captain 
of a ship, who used always to begin his letters to 
his owner with P. S. as that generally contained 
much more than the letter itself. Mr. H.'s post- 
script is much like the tail of a comet, longer and 
more fiery than the body ; he has also a wonder- 
ful talent for digression, by which means he has 
drawn Out this controversy to an unreasonable 
length. I began it with a single uucoiinected 
assertion, that the clergy of Durham- were fully 
able to support their own poor, and had it not 
been for Mr. H.’s overheated zeal, 1 should pro- 
bably have never written a word more about the 
clergy or their subscription, but he has drawn me 
to other matters, and enticed me to speak more at ' 
largjd .on the civil and ecclesiastical constitution of 
the . church, of which I had not originally the 
smallest intention. Mr. H. has kindly quoted, 
for the confirmation of niy opinions on the mortal 
nature of mau, several passages from the heathen 
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classics, but it is not from the classics that 1 have 
drawn my opinions on that momentous subject, 
it is from a candid and laborious examination of 
the scriptures aud the early fathers, that 1 have 
derived the conviction that Christianity is nothing 
more than a more human system, and that many 
of its doctrines are contrary to reason and expe- 
rience, and I have foundhi still stronger testimony 
against its truth in the miseries it has intailed on 
mankind ; and though 1 am far from defending the 
atrocities of the French revolution, 1 only request 
any impartial man to compare the numbers of 
those who have suffered from the persecutions of 
one sect of Christians against another, in every part 
of the globe, from the birth of Christ to the present 
times, with those who suffered during the French 
revolution; but it is not merely the numbers of 
those that have been openly persecuted that arc 
to he considered, but the miseries and dissentions 
which religion has occasioned in private societies, 
and even now occasions in the most civilised 
nations of the world. It is more than probable 
that Mr. H. will never hear of me, nor from me 
again, and I heartily^ wish he would leave me to 
the enjoyment of tfjdt undisturbeil tranquillity, 
which is my greate.st comfort and delight. 

1 remain, &c. 

W. liUUDON. 

Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, 

Oec.lltb, 1811. * 
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Xu£ Author of these sheets has no other 
motive for their publication, than to lay an 
impartial statement before a candid and 
discerning Public. — an indulgence, which he 
is anxious to obtain, but presumes to claim 
only in proportion to the interest, which its 
perusal may excite. Although feeling some 
regret, that his endeavours to promote the 
welfare of the corps should appear to have 
been requited by a kind of ingratitude, to 

whioh he had been hitherto unaccustomed, 

• 

yet he is willing -to suppose, nor does he 
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refrain from hoping, that it has no stronger 
traits than such as human frailty too often 
exhibits. 

He begs to say that this pamphlet would 
not have been intruded, partieularly as re- 
specting himself, had not lie Ijccn aware, that 
the prosebution was of too public a nature 
to pass unnoticed ; — a prosecution, not likely 
to have any other tendency, than to discour- 
age that voluntary spirit^ that active service, 
which had been so laudabl.> and disinter- 
estedly exerted by every loyal subject on a 
former occasion, and which the state of the 
country might, at some future period, again 
require, 'fhe only satisfaction the author 
can feel, will be in having suggested to those, 
who may be inclined to fill the same respect- 
able situation, to which he was appointed, 
the means of avoiding that unpleasant 
trouble, which the Commandant of the late 
Reading Volunteers has, in so unmerited a 
tnaiiner, experienced. 



By endeaTOuring to make this Tract as clear 
as possible, the Author has been induced to 
take the liberty of subjoining other matter, 
besides merely the exposure of this prose- 
cution, but intimately connected with the 
cause of it. The whole is comprised under 
three heads: — one part relates to the dis- 
banding the Regiment : — another is the 
Commaudant^s statement of the condition of 
the corps, previous to, and at that period ; — 
and the last contains some remarks on the 
Volunteer System, endeavouring to show the 
probable benefits, which might have resulted 
from a proper management of it on the 
part of Government. 




FtMt:~DlSBAMDIN<3 THE 


REGIMENT OF READING VOLUNTEERS, 

July 8| 1809m 


Letter Jnm the Utrd Lieutenmt to the Clonmandant, 

Hartwell Famt June Vt, 1S09> 


Sir, 

J AM directed by his Majesty's Secretary 
of State, to apprise you of the contents of a 
letter received from the Lieutenant-Colonel 
Commandant of the Royal Berks Local 
Militia, and of se'iceral afiidavits forwarded 
by him. 

■^le letter states, that “ the Local Militia 
under his command having met on the 5th 
of J une, to celebrate his Majesty's birth day, 
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were interrupted in their exercise; himself, 
and officers insulted, and an attempt made 
to excite a mutiny,” and that he therefore 
“ lodges his Temonstrance against the Reading 
Corps of Volunteers^ who from accompanying 
affidavits appear to be the aggressors, and 
sole perpetrators in this business,” and that 
“ to many of the facts stated he was an 
eye-witness." 


affissnits. 


No. I. Asserts, that Caeptain Simonds men- 
tioned his fear that there was a disposition in 
Cowdery, a seijeant in his company, and some 
other tinmen, to vindicate the claim to be 
made by the privates. in the Local Militia for 
the marching guineas. 



n 

IL Asser^s^ tliatoiti ib&>5tb of June, as t}ie 
grenadicH's were maccinug from tlie private 
parade to the Fotbury, tiiey were met by 
several of the Volunteers with their arin^, who 
said : “ GrenadierS) stick out fur your rights^ 
and have your guinea,” and passing 
wards several companies of volunteers, not 
dismissed^ similar language was held. 


III. Asserts, that on the 5th of J une, as thfe 
regiment was going to the parade, many 
Reading Volunteers, in London-street, address- 
ed the men : “ My boys, stick out for your 
guineas that when Major Marsh on the 
parade was explaining the Act of Parlia- 
ment, respecting the disposal of the guinea 
for necessaries, a great noise was made by 
the populace, consisting chiefly of Reading 
Volunteers, crying out, “ stand out for your 
rights," and pressing upon the centinels who 
S)rere keeping the ground ; that Capt, Tanner 
^dressed them as soldiers and townsmen 
to keep behitid thfe centinels; but this not 
being effectual, he directed the centinel to do 
liis duty; that the musket was taken by a 



serjeanty and brought down: to the charging 
position, but some of the Volunteers seized 
the bayonet, and one man is understood to be 
hurt by it — that the Woodley Cavalry coming 
in, the Volunteers retired — and that the ser- 
‘ Jeant who had so charged the bayonet was 
marked out by the mob, and but for the 
rescue of him by the constable, material in- 
jury to him was to have been apprehended. 


IV. Asserts, (respecting the same time, 
place, and business,) that several Reading 
Volunteers were behaving in a violent and 
improper manner, forcing themselves upon 
the centinels, and calling upon the Local 
Militia to stand to their rights, and insist 
upon having their guinea, exciting them to 
resist their officers; that Major Simonds, after 
a considerable time, came, and used his endea- 

I 

vours to disperse them, but ineffectually. 

1 Asserts, to the effect of the last above, 
P that they declared, that if the men 
pre taken into custody (see affidavit ixO 


IS 

were not liberated* tbey arould fetch them 
out." 


VI. Asserts, (respecting the same time, 
place, and business,) that a great niunber of 
people, principally Reading. Volunteers, ex- 
cited the Local Militia to resist their officers, 
and lay down their arms, declaring “ that the 
men ought to have their rights, and the 
money paid to them,” which they were deter- 
mined on seeing should be done; they also 
pressed upon the centinels, and only ceased 
on the arrival of the Woodley Cavalry. 


VII. Asserts, (respecting the same time, 
place, and business,) as Ko. IV. adding, that 
they said, ** down with them, down with 
them,” that one of them struck Lieutenant 
Robinson, who whs dissuading them from 
pressing upon the centinels. 


VIII. Asserts, that several of the Reading 
Volunteers on the 5th of June last, as the 
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Local Militia; were marching to tlie Forbury, 
used these expressions, “ well done lUy boys, 
stand up for your rights, stick out for 
your guinea, and we will help you, if you 
want v$’’ 


IX. Asserts, (respecting the same time, 
place, and business,) that there was a riot 
in the Forbury, that scverdl of the Volunteers 
were calling to others to fetch tlieir arms, de- 
claring that they would fetch out a Ser- 
jeant of the Local Militia, who had stabbed 
one of their men.” Tliat Major Sinionds ap- 
plied to them to disperse, but they replied, 
“ he had nothing to do with them, and they 
would go where they pleased.” 


X. Asserts, that great numbers of the Vo- 
lunteers and others asseinbled in the For- 
bury, and made a great noise, while Major 
Marsh was reading the Act of Parliament, 
pressed upon the ccntinels,— that two persons, 
not Volunteers, who -wfere encouraging the 
riot, were taken into custody^ by Captain 
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Tannei's order, and Chat several Volunteers, 
wuh drawn hatfonetn, avowed their determina* 
tion to rescue them* 


XL Asserts, (respecting the same time^ 
place, and business,) that John Willis, one of 
the Rifle Company, declared, “ he would 
knock down the centinel,” (who by order was 
keeping off the crowd,) “ if he touched him 
^vith his piece."* 


XII . Asserts, that on the 5th of June 
many, the greater part wearing the uniform 
of the Reading Volunteers, were violently 
exciting the Local Militia Men to stand up 
for their rights. 


XI JI. Asserts, that a Volunteer, who de- 
clared “ he thought there would be a dis- 
turbance on the 5th of Jun^” bought that 
evening half a pound of large shot. 
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I am farther directed to say, that “ I am 
ready to receive any statement, that can be 
offered on behalf of the Corps." 

You will please to acknowledge the receipt 
of this to me in Crosvenor>strcet, London. 

I have, Sir, the honor to be, 

i Signed) RADNOR, 

Ueutenwt of Berks. 


To JmuU-CoI, Newbery, ^c, ^c. 



m CmmofUmf* " 


Mt !Loex>* 

I lose not a moment in ni^fn^esing yma 
Lordship's letter, but eannot re^n, in the 
first instance, firmn expressing mj surprise, 
on observing, by die remonsbrence o^' the 
Lieutenant Colond Commundaitt dPths^m^jltd 
Berks Local Militia to his Misty's Secye* 
tary of State, and the Affidavits annexed, 
that the improper conduct of the j^vates ol* 
that regiment, the misunderstanding bdiireeci 
them and their officers, or whatever it may bd ^ 
called, should be made a suh^t of cimiK 
plaint against the Reading Volunteem. 

w 

I forbear to state to your LorA^mb^nr 
much in general terms, I could spid||||||^^ 
good behavkSur of the corps, which^nRRe 
the honor to command, as that, at present, 
would be going firom the purpose. In Q(mfia>* 
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mg myself to the curcumstances, as 

theyocquit^ on ihc 5Ui.of June last» 1 fear 
your liiQ^dshji|^,,3viU tliink me remiss, by not 
giving n full relation ; but I trust, that I 
shall be e3(cu9c<^, when 1 declare, Uiat to tliis 
hotir, 1 ant entirely ignorant of the greatest 
part of them — That the regiment paraded 
in the Forbury in honor of his Majesty’s 
birth-<lay, and that their appearance, steady 
behaviour, an<l firings, were such, as did them 
the highest credit, Imndreds of persons, as 
w'ell as myself, cau justly testify — ^'riial they 
assembled at two o’clock, and were dismissed 
about four, in the most orderly, quiet, and 
peaceable manner, I will likewise, upon my 
Honor, declare — ^AVhat might pass afterwards 
in the streets between iudividuals, about 
marching guineas, &c. or any tiling of that 
kind, I confess, that I cannot take upon 
myself to say, nor cun I possibly learn from 
the most diligent imj[uiry. — I believe, what- 
ever it might be, it was merely trifling, in 
qmlA^son witli the exaggerated statements 


de. 
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The uSien, m leaving the were sent 

by companiee io hou«^ cele- 

brate the day by » slight tefreshilkfQt, land 
the officers adjouyned, abmit an ti'6tir after- 
wards, to dine vith Lieutenant Cloloot^ filler 
Maitland, at the Crown Inn, when ih the midst 
of It, there came amessage from the conimand- 
cr of the Iloyal Bcrlcs Local Militia, by anon- 
commissioned officer, that some 6f the Volun- 
teers were disorderly at his parade. It was 
advis('d by the whole of the officer'*, (and 
thought proper by me) that the Major and 
one Captain should iwmeilhfciy go, to see 
what was the matter, and that it ^vould not 
lx* right for all to go, except eaUo<l on by 
the cm! authority. — In a slor* time it was 
qmet, but 1 was informed afterwards, that 
the Woodley Cavalry', who were dining near, 
liad lioen desired to parade about, and tins 
brought a great number of Volunteers from 
the diffcTcnt hou^qs ; fbr before then, there 
were very feu indeed of them, as spectators. 

I do not kiiow of any of those expressions, 
asserted iu the affidavits, being uttered, nor 
can T, in tlie least, give credit, that there was 
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au HVovral (if a detenniOAtkuii to acts of 
violence. TW» prassiug on the centinels, who 
were statiionaii Ip )(aep the ground, 1 impute 
to the curbstiy of the inhabitants and volun> 
tcers edited together in a crowd, and I 
conjecture, it was at the time, when the 
Local Militia Men were laying down their 
anns and refusing to exercise— first one 
company— then another ; however, every 
thing was perfectly quiet and peaceable the 
next day.— They were dismissed, with the 
thanhs of the town, for their general good 
conduct, and this af&ir seemed to be hardly 
a orth mentioning afterwards. 


I have gone to a great length, much 
further toan I intended, but I should be 
better satisfied, Weie your Lordship to apply 
to the Magistrate’s of this Borough, and you 
would be moie satisfiictorily informed by 
them, than I am able, though I believe, I 
have mentioned every thing that 1 can now 
^j^oUect relating to it. 

I have the honor to be, my Lord, &c. 

M (Signed) T. mWBERY. 

Lieut. Cot Comnumilaat, Heading Volunteers 




ri of Radnor, S^. 
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letter frm Hie 

- ^ t 

(Cow.) 


Lord IJivo'pool observes* that nothing in 
the reply of lieut. Col. Kewbery, to certain 
charges contained in a letter of the Lieutenant 
Colonel Commandant of the Royal Berks 
Local Militia and accompanying affida- 
vits, invalidates the charges, which have been 
brought against the Corps of Reading Volun- 
teers, and which have been corroborated by 
no less than thirteen affidavits, several of 
which have been made by persons wholly 
unconnected with either of the parties in 
question, that he has therefore felt it his 
duty to submit to His Majesty, the expe- 
diency of disbanding a ceips wh<^se conduct 
appears to have been so improper,' and that 
in consequence, he is commanded to signify 
to the Lord Xaeutmiantof Berks, His Majesty's 
pleasure, that the corps should be disbanded 
accordingly" 
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On Lieut Col, 3^faitland^s p^:sdnfid appli- 
cation to Lord Liverpool, liis Lordship waa 
pleased to sayj that if he had l>ecn rather 
hasty in lecctotnending the Reading Corps 
to be disbanded, it was partly owing to 
Lieut Colonel Newbery's answer to the Lord 
Lieutenant's letter being unaccompanied with 
the proper documents, to invalidate the 
charges he had received, but that if Lieut. 
Colonel Maitland would procure and prove 
a coimtor-statement, the whole should be 
reconsidered, on wlucli the following were 
transmitted to the Lord Lieutenant, to be 
forwarded to the Secretary of State. 
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To the Right Mm: Mu EARL oj 
one qf his Majesty's prmdpal Hecretamt^Btote^ 

<^'C. ^(i. 

The Memorial of the undersigned Odiccrs, in 
the late lleginient of Eeading A'^oluateers, 

Respectfully Showeth, 

That the Regiment was embodied, in the 
month of September 1803, a period when 
the voluntary military services of the country 
were called for, by Government^ and that it 
has continued at considerable expcnce, and 
personal inconvenience to your Memorialists, 
until the 20th day of July last, when they 
'were informed by a letter from the Lord 
Lieutenant of tins county, (that His Majesty 
could no longer 'accept their seifvices, ’ in 
consequence of a complaint lodged by the 
Lieutenant .Colonel Commandant of the 
Royal Berks Xx)cal Militia, accompanied 
by affidavits, stating that the Volunteers on 
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the dth of JuQO last, had excited the said 
tegimcui 6f Loca^ Mijiitia to miitiny. 

Your Mcmstfialibtb have heard of this deci- 
sion of Ills Majesty, with the greatest grief, 
and astonishnicat, because they had every 
season to behe^e» tliat tlte services of the 
Regiment had been acceptable to his Majesty, 
and because its conduct had been always 
marked by the most decided loyalty, and 
afTection to His Majesty’s Person and Govern- 
ment. No complaint, they believe, had ever 
been made of the behaviour of the regiment 
before the 5th day of June last, and if testi- 
monies aiv wanting of its good order and 
regularity, your Memorialists lieg to refer 
your Lordship to the Magistrates of this 
Jboiuugh for its readiness at all times to 
suppoii the civil authority, and to the Inspect- 
ing Picld OflBcer ctf the District for its steadi- 
ness and regularity, in the field. 

t 

With respect to the transactions of tlie 
5th day of June, alluded to in the complaint 
^nd affidavits auni;xed>-<* Your Mmiori- 
could have immediately procured 
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others made by persons well acquainted 
with the condiiet of tife Volunteers* on that 
day, if they had been informed^ that such 
were expected by Government, to enable it 
to form an accurate opinion upon the subfect ; 
but your Memorialist, Hiomas Newbeigif, 
late Lieut. Colonel Conunandant, not havftij^;' 
understood from the Lord Lieutenant’s letter, 
that more was required from him than a 
statement of such circumstances, as had come 
to his knowledge, had not communicated the 
abstract of the affidavits to the other officers 
of the regiment. 

Your Memoriahsts have here to express 
their regret, that Government has thought 
proper to adopt (he opinion communicated 
in the Lord lieutenant’s letter, knowing as 
they do, that many, if not most, of the facts 
contained in the affidavits are either mistaken 
or untrue, and persuaded os they also are, 
that the more the bonduct of th(‘ Volunteers 
is inquired into, the more it will be found 
consistent with the character, which they 
have always borne for liteadiness and Fegu> 
larity. • 
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Volunteers, and that after ctups was 
dismissed otk the 5th of June Iasi, he was not 
in or near ti^ Forburj, daring the remain* 
der of that day, and to the best of his 
knowledge and bdi(d^, he never had conver* 
satioo, or communication with any person 
whatever, on the subject of the privsUes of 
the Royal Berks Local Militia being intitled 
to marching guineas. 


Blackall Simonds, Bsq. iing, 

Captain in the late Reading «umutcers, 
maketh oath, that he never expressed a 
fear, that there was a disposition in Serjeant 
Cowdery to vindicate the claims of the 
privates in tlie Royal Berks Local Militia, 
but on die contrary has ever had reason to 
suppose his said Serjeant tp be a quiet, steady, 
and good soldier. 


Henry Grover, of Reading, innholdpr, 
maketh oath, that he had twelve of the 
Royal Berks Local Militia men quartered on 
him, and that on several days previous to tlie 
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5th of Jlni6 laKti lie he&ird tlieka ei(|Knwi 

dcterniinat]oiif'^la>3r down "nnloss 

they were paid their Ibaarddng gtiirowiii ; that 
one evening in particular, ionr nEUSdfe of the 
same corps, who were not quotiefOd la* hii 
house, came into the kitchen, and staid 'a' 
considerable time, during wtuch he hehtd 
them repeatedly use the same expressions. 


William Golding, of Reading, shopkeeper, 
maketh oath, that. on* die 5th of June 
last, three of the grenadiers of the R(^£d 
Berks Local Militia, came into his shop to 
purchase necessaries, and said that diey un- 
derstood tine light company of their corps 
meant that evening to lay down their arms, in 
consequence of dicir marching guineas nqt 
having been paid to them, which they thought 
themselves intitled to ; that (hey, the grena-. 
diers^ intended to do the satne, and expressed 
a hope that the battaiiom would follow the 
example. 


John Marshall, of Readiag, hair dresser, 
maketh oath, that on the morning of the 5th 



of June last, he heard four or five of the 
grejiadiers of the Royal Berks Local Militia 
say, at the* ct'mcr of the Market-Place, that 
the light company ot'thc same corps, intended 
that evening to lay down (heir anus, owing 
to their not having reeeiud their inarching 
guineavS, which they thought thcinselvis in- 
litlcd to, and the said grenadiers deelaied 
they would lay down their arms, and hoped 
the hatalliou noukl do the same. 


Natlianiel Hone, of Reading, inuholdei. 
niaketh Ocue, thal ho uas in the I’orbnry on 
the 5th of June last, and sun the V’olunicers 
dismissed, that the Local Militia innnciliately 
inarched in by I'oiojianies to take (he gioniul. 
and that jirevious to their forndng into line, 
he hoard the grenadier eomjiany hw/.y/ii ; on 
iiKpiiring the cuus<’, lu‘ was inl'orined by a 
jx T'-on, who ajipcured to be a bargeman, that 
he Mould hear - nnething nioie pif'sently ; in 
an instant tin'\ huz/acd again, and M'erc fol- 
lowed 1)}’ the u".t of the companies from right 
to, left and k'ft to right, and tlie light com- 
pany in particular, many of whom laid dcnvii 
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their arms, owing to not having reedivj^ tteir 
marching guineas, and after some thfle, on 
being persuaded to take ,-lhera tip, tliey 
shouted and hallooed, with the^ on 

their bayonets, and the same condn^^'WS^ 
followed by the otlier companies. This 
ponent declares, that he did not see one*’! 
Volunteer in the Forbury, at the time the 
Local Militia conducted themselves as lieforc 
statcil. . ' 


George Wix Joplin, of Reading, ironmong- 
er, maketh oath, that he was in the Forbury 
about 5 o’clock in the afternoon on the 5th 
of June last, and saw the light company of 
the Ro3'al, Berks Local Militia in a very re- 
fractory state, and the Seijeant INfajor endea- 
vouring to pacify them ; they were surrounded 
by persons of the town, but he did not ob- 
seiwe any Volunteers amongst them ; about a 
fortnight after, he was informed by ah officer 
of the Local Militia, that on the 5th of June 
last, he was at the niess at the Bear 
that the serjeant major came into the room, 
and went to the Commaitdant, and told 
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him, tlie men had been very riotous in the 
jForbury, and it was with great difficulty he 
could get them on, from an opinion that the 
inarching guineas would not be paid them; 
that. Majpr Marsh, in. consequence, either 
went or sent for the i\ct of Parliament, for 
the purpose of explaining tlie nuatter to them 
in the Forbury, and that no mention was then 
made of any misconduct of the Volunteers. 


Tliomas Ridgeway, of Reading, weaver, 
and a private in the Royal Berks Local 
Militia, maketh oath, that he understood, some 
few days previous to the *5th of June last, 
that several of the said !Miliria were deter- 
mined, on the evening of that day, to assert 
their rights respecting the guiix as, and that 
consequently, as soon as the regiment 
Imd taken its ground by companies in the 
Forbury, the grenadiers began, to make 
huzzas, which were followed by the liglit 
comgtay, and also by the others : on his 
enVI^ng the cause of the huzzaing, he was 
iuf(a|med it was a signal, for one and all to 
spea^ for their rights. — ^That at the time of 
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su{!}i liuzzas, them were very, few of .the 
V^olunteers in the ^Pwbury/ arid' 
were not at all ^hneei^ed in eolbc^rtvsi'^^^ii 
the said Militia^ to act as they did, dial 
it was previously settled by^the , 

that as the -n'giinent was afterwards passSe^j 
from the Forbury to thcs l^ar Iiin, several 
the Militia said to th(‘ yblunteci.*s> whom they 
haj>})«iued to meet, “ Voluateersv ware going 
to seek for our vighls tonight. — You woVt 
hurt us but the Volunteers made no reply. 


Dermis HaycroCt, of Ileiulihg, watclunakrrr, 
makelh oath, that at the . time the Roval 
lierks Local Militia camg into the Forbury 
in the a forenoon of the 5th of dime last, they 
were iu a disorderly state, and particularly 
the light company, and that the said com-i 
pany <lid, in his hearing, insist on having 
their guineas, and^tlrat tliey did five or six 
times take off their caps, and put on 

the butts of thdr muskets, and. thaMfae ser-, 
jeaut belongilig to the riiid told 

him he would do the. same, provided he had 

* 

not liis piece, arid the same: serjeant cncoii- 
c 
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raged the meti, by saying to tliem, “ ray 
lads, st^ick fof your gnirieas," and this fie 
repeated to theht 'several times; and this 
depOneat ali^ saw the grenadier company of 
the Lpeiai;!’ Militia laydown their arms, and 
then give two or three loud huzssas ; and this 
deponent declai’es, that to the best of ins 
knowledge, there wci'c not more than ten of 
the Volunteer in the Forbmy at the time, 
none of whom took any part in the disturb- 
ance occasioned by the iiocal Militia. 


William Langs tafte of Reading, Ixiokbinder, 
aiid Samuel Harrison, of the same place, 
watchmaker, severally make oath, that th<‘y 
were in the Forbury on the 5th of June last, 
during the time of exercise of the Reading 
Volunteers, lhat on their being dismissed by 
the Colonel of each company of the said 
voluntefers, they retired from theForbury in the 
greatest order and ^gularity. Immediately 
after which,, the Royal Berks Local Militia 
inariphed in for afternoon pafade, that the 
s^||^lLocal Militia very quickly manifested 
a great degree Of dissatisfactkwa and mutiny. 
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iTspocting inarcliing guineas, which they 
claimed to be due to them; and they both 
believe that not aotowJ than ten or twelve 
volimteers K'turned to the Forbnry, during 
the time orsiich mutiny; lluit thp firbt heard 
a great murnniring among the haul IVlilitiai, 
but that none of tlie few xoluntcers, or 
othoi spectators, mterfcretl >\itli them; that 
they both stood mnir the Itght company, 
uho tht more to manifest their dissatislae- 
iion, placed and hoisted tlu'ir caps on tlun 
muskets with huzzas, which signals were 
answered by the gieimdiers, and other coinpa- 
mes ol the centre, and then the liglif eom]>any 
laid down their unns. — That ik) comuiissioned 
officer of the said corps was then present, the 
legiuaal ha\ing bt'en marched by the 
Serjeants into the Foibury, merely for 
muster, and them to tlie Bpar Jnii, where 
the officers were dining, who were to lake 
their stations, and .ac^om^any their several 
companies back to*tlie Forbury, for the usual 
exercise, that before the said regiment would 
Hiaich to the Bear Inn, the Serjeant Major 
formed tlie light company into a circle, to 
explain to them in what* manner the luarc’hing 



sa 

■j ■ ‘ - 

giiiiieas Imd assnred 

t hem tihiat ofHcefS? * Wpitla" i give - 1 licm 
further ex^nationi,- then the , men, 

akhotiglv evidently dassatished, inarehfed to 
llie Bear'Inn, and die offieers then t<xik the 
■jqdtniaxihd of their several ' companies, and 
titey are ednifklent that daring the time they 
were in the Borbury, tlicre Avere not more 
tlian ten dr .twelve Volunteers present, who 
as AA’ell as the rest of the inhabitants, were 


cpiiet spectators, that neither of these depo- 
nents belong tp, dr have connexions witli 
citJier of the regiments in question — and 
AVilliam Langstaffe, for Idmself further saith, 
that on the return df the regiment of Local 
Militia to the Lorbury, it was formed into a 
square, for the purpose of having the Act df 
Parliament read and explained, that different 


centinels were, placed to keep the crowd 
(which was become numerous) froiuf die said 
regiment, and tlii^depdndqt, who vvks ns near 
as the centinels would pemiki:'^id^, .a^ 
anjj^^pressions tvhgtever n^diise df bj the 
Volunteers (whd;iv€ire'nydb:but fe'^)fndiich 
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Major Marsh was tb^ said xicl, Mr. 

Ring of Reading., sui^geon, entered Uie line 
kept by the centioels, and insisted on 
approaching the square, to hear the Act read, 
upon which James Clifford, a Volunteer, but 
who was not in hi» unilbnii, slated to the 
ceutiiicl, that Mr. Ring, being wholly uncoji- 
uerted with tlie regiraent, ought not to be 
allowed to break the line; that if lie was 
allowed to pass, others ought to lie permitted 
the same, that the said James Clifford did 
aftenvards pass, when Captain Tanner vio- 
lently seizetl and assaultod hiiu, which was 
the cause of some tiiinult aud disorder, but 
lliat none of the Volunteers, nor any inhu- 
bitauts of the town, had any connexion 
wlialevcr with the mutiny and disorder of the 
Local Militia. 


George Knight, of Reading, weaver, inakctli 
oatli that on the 5th of June last, he went to 
the Forbury at die time the |loyal Berks 
lioca! Militia* marched from the Bear Jnn, 
that soon after they were fonned in a square, 
and Major Marsh road to tliem Ute Act of 
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I’arliainent icspecting the disposal of tljc 
gninoub. There was a great crowd, and sevc- 
lal of the bye-staiulei-s s»aid, “ Speak out, 
spe.ik out at that tiiuc there were very few 
of th<‘ N'oliinteeib prt'seut, and he did not 
wx; any iin])roper conduct on the part of 
them; Major Alai’sh stopt reading in conse- 
<[U('neo of the cry “ sjK'ak out,” and defin'd 
the centinel to take them Into custody, imnie- 
dial<‘ly on wliicli Cupiiiin Tanner and Jdeul 
liobuison came from the s(jnart; and seijjcd 
two men, neither of Avhom were Volunteers ; 
and this deponent believfs that in conse- 
quence of the .said two men being so sei^icxl, it 
led to tin' subsequent disturbance which 
happened, tnit which w’as of a trifling nature, 
and peace was immediat<'ly restored. 


Ifcnr> Herbert, of Reading, flax-dresscr, 
niakcth oath, that he to the Forbury 
on the oth of June last, lliut the regiment of 
lloval BcjKs lioeal Militia was then formed 
in a sqxtare, and he understood Major Marsli 
was addressing them, but he could not 
dhstiuetly In'ar what was said, that a person 
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nut a volunteer, said aloud, npcak out, ’ 
wlicn he was immediately taken iuio custody 
by one or some of tho officers, and delivered 
to a file of men,t.on wliich another person, but 
not a volunteer, exclaii^cd, “ fetch him out,” 
on which Captain Tanner and other offict'rs 
took him also into custody, that the cTowd 
then liegan to increase \'cry fast, and to press 
on the ccniinels, who were keeping the 
ground, on which Serjeant Haw'kins ^ look a 
musket with the bayonet fixed, from one of 
the privates — passed through the Hue of r<'n- 
tmels, and slightly stabbed a volunteer, who 
was standing in the rear of them, and who 
had notin the least interfered; this iU’iioiicnf 
further saitli, that he did not sec an> impro- 
per conduct on the part of the ^^olu^lt eel’s. 


Charic's Cooper, of Reading, painter, maketli 
oath, that he waa a Seijeaut in the late 
Reading Volunteers, and tliat on the regi- 


* Seijoaot Hawkins was, far th» ofTeace, 4tiet| at the session*- 
of the pewe, lield for the Boroagh of Readlug, found guilt j «( 
the assault, and sentenced to pajr h fate. 
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meat being disinis^ in the 
5th ot 'J hhh':\''jb4t^' ' ^';'-'ii^ai^^^'’'“'t^vfwropany 
to winch Jie'^j|^o«ge4 if^ to Idi'ink 

his ?viiiiest3?'V;ISe;3lth, that he paj^etl several 
r omijah^S of the Berks - tio'car:^^^ 

bsit that lie ' did n6t hear any esbressions 
' batever made use of by his ctjiaijpahy as 
thr-r passed — ^if<any had be^ir uttered he 
Stave he-urd them's as the edtnpany xvcre 
j,. arching by tbure, dnd he ;tras nearly oppo- 
site the centre. 

Depositions to the above etfect have been 
made by the Seijeants, who marched from 
the I’orbiuy the other nine companies, but 
being (>uly repetitions, it wouJ^ be unneces- 
sary to insert them. ’ . 


W. B. SiinOhdSj Esq. of Reading, Major 
in the late Rcatlin^ Volunteers maJketh oath, 
tiuit on tlie 5th of June last being at dinner 
at t!ie Crown. l.nh,;.ifith;th&test"i*f 
||f the said regimynV-^ 

||pcer of the B Ojal Eoeal^ldilitia came 

a messag-e toj tfie.Coimnanding OflicpV 
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cojn[>1uiiiing tiimt the Vuluuteris wen* <lisiu* 
dci'ly dispQSMjil, a»d drsiring interlbreuce, 
on which hu, the Major, imiiiediately went out, 
and seeing a jjcrvaiit on hoivback at tlie 
inn door, he borrowed his horse and rode it 
at three (inartei’s' speed to the Forbury. On 
liis arrival he found a crowd, consisting^ of 
volunteers and town-per'ions in a ‘•<‘eining 
eotilusion, that on endeavouring to persuade 
all the former to go home, one ol' th(‘in K'phtil, 
that he, the Major, had no business uilh 
him, and that he had a right to go wJieit' he 
pleased ; on which lie inanediatelj oriJcred 
him to be takim into custody, which was done 
in the adjoining strw't; ho was alli'i'wajds 
released on his concession, and proimg to be 
a person of civil and good tharuiier; that 
directly on this, most of thi'A'olunti'ers retired, 
and very soon afterwards the AVoodlej' c‘avalry 
arrived. 


Jonathan Elliott, of Sluufiehh yeoman, and 
a private ift the Woodley cavalry, maketh 
oath, that on the 5th of J one last, ho attended 
his corps into the Eor*!jury, in consequence 
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of a message irom the Commdfadant, this 
deponent understanding there was .a *'iot 
amongst the Xx>eal Militia. When the ca- 
valry anrived,'’ they were formed in a line 
at a considerable distance from that twps; 
he did not see any disposition to riot in either 
the vohiiiteci's or populace, that the cavalry 
remained some time in tlie same situation, 
an<l then returned to the IVfarket-place to be 
dismissed 


Letter Jrom the Secretary of State. 

* 

“ Lord Liverpool has perused the contents 
with much care aud attention, but tlicre does 
not appear to liim any circumstance, which 
could juslify him in recommending to Ilis 
IMajesty to allow* of the ro-cstablishmciit of 
the Corps,” 
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its fullest extent, axui at u com(jarativcly 
trifling expeatie, so ajpj^inted, aud well 
diseipliaed a rOgich^t ? — rdtiim sf» ungrate- 
ful wo casmot but j^iucnt : wc hope that, in 
its conse<|ucnces, it will not be deplored.*' — 
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Ntuvtopti ran, and 

AT TNCN x>:^101> OV, Dt^BANPiNflx 

* i’ 

i 

Thoirias Newbery, Lieut. (!ol. C(>mrDaaidi<^ 
ant of the late Second Reading Voluutceisfe^^ 
states, from the best oi‘ his recollection, that 
soon after the regiment \vas accepted, which 
took place Sept. tSth, 1803, he, in conjunc-^ 
lion with a * Committee^ whicli had been 
previously foriiwHl, employed nine or ten ser- 
jeants, of whom those mentioned in the 


♦ The Com»iitt(*e, which at ficht consibted of the whole of 
tJje oHif*ers, with llic of the re^mieut, was iiicreabeil after^ 
wanls hy the atlditloii of foui or five gentlemen of the town 
(indep^nrlenl of the corps) lucluding the Mayor foi the time 
being. It was formed fur the putpost^ of directing iUf jH^cuniary 
c‘oncernh. The weekly allowance, paid to the diiii Serjeants 
was a pait of their management, and appears to have received 
the sanction of his Majesty, a printed copy of the regulatimis 
liaving been tiaiismittcd to the Lord Lientenant, to he subinitied 
to his JVldjfCSty's Frincipai Secretary of Stats in conformity to 
the 56ih hcctiQU of the lilh CiN?o. Ill, Cap. 34, and returned^ 
approved, and coiiJmnod, (dated Oct. 2, J804) from the Loid 
Lieutenant to the Comniaiidaiit, and by him eontmunicaled to 
the Corps the suceeedipg parade* Finding the Cotps thoroughly 
established, tlie committee soon afterwaidv dee)jiie<i acting, and 
the Commandant had the eole managemeat of alt the aflkirs of 
Hie regiment. 
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• margia wcto a paufjf, |itir|>o56 of 

drilling tliei jprivatejs >a^ libe/ he 
tliought profMSjT to allow 4l;h<^ chietl^ 2s. 6d. 
per week none mare-«a sum he con* 

rdvod gdequale to the trouble they might 
have on its first formation That the above 
Weekly allowance, which was paid partly 
fiom tliVlpamhes of Reading, and partly from 
tlic sulisciiptioii fund, could not be comidcred 
more than temporary, uo sum whatever being, 
at tliat time, allow cd by goveniraent for con- 
tingent expenses;— That on leceiving from 
the general agent a copy of a jjaVeafor /c/ter, 
signed by his Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
tlie Home Department, dated the 18th of 
March, 1804, wherein it was expressed, that 
an allowance was granted to Volunteer Corps 
of tnfantry for the pay of drill Serjeants, in 
lieu ol tliose whicli had been directed by the 

* Ctdridj'c, Bowler, Fshy, WiUaU, 'Abble, llaoiungtm 

1 tliey leteivetl JOs pu anapm bei>idc«. 

I B} qyllllllli^i’o* )U. Cap. 120, tbttio was so idlowwioe bf 
17s. Cd.^j^^Ptk to be pedd by the peridt or paridwili whew 
Voloiiteei^^K wcie wM* tor the purpoee of fnyiiig tbe drjQ 

II VidepaUpu 
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43(1 Geo. m. cap, 1$0, to be paid by die 
parishes, and to tjtke place the d5tli of 
March 1604, the «aid Commandant .c»g»ii* 
reiving, from the CKpression “ in lieu oi** that 
it was a maximum allowed by govemtnent 
t()r that purpose, as well as to enable 
regiment to defray its unavoidable contingent 
expenses, (none of ivhich w'erc otlierwisc pro- 
vided for) at the succeeding parade, to the 
best of his knowltxlge, acquainted theo^errs* 
commanding coinjiauics, of his having receiv- 
ed this letter, and fetiuested them to inform 
these six men and -f* fwo others, wlio had been 
engaged afterwards, that if it was agree- 
able to th(iii), they would be continued on 
the same terms, and be inserted as drill 

* Tlie Commandant conld not but couoeivp that he wab aclis^ 
in strict c<»nfoniiUy mHIi the purport of thib Iclter, by continuing 
the allowance to the drill Serjeants^ at about die aatne isle m , 
that, which had been leoei^ed fwm the paribheSf He does 
at this dibtaiit time, recollect the particular conversatioti w(itdh 
pashed, on the parade, )>ct})reen him and the oificersi, except hw 
lecommenduig them lo i^vc the prrfdtmice to those, who bad 
been aiready engaged, and bad acted a$ such ; if any odieia were 
fixed on, they were requested lo iuibrm him 0^ :-<^but he i& 
certain tliat no otficer ipohe to him afteiHratds on the sabject, 
etcept the Captain of tbe Gienadieia, who recommended bis 
tliiee equally. ' 

f Pickett, Cooper 
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scrjcants at the ftiturc mmtcrs^ and consi- 
dcred as siu^; and he Iturtl^r desired the 
jmymaster* at 'the next fmyment he made to 
them, if Jic had no opportunity before, to 
take dowji in writing tiicir specific qualifi- 
cations of ser^’ice, wluch l>eing reported to 
'him, he was enabled to send in as directed, 
'llie said Coiuniaiidant was fully convi}iced, 
that die- above 2s. 6*d. jxtt wc<'k extra was 
Miflicienl, us by having a serjeaiit-inajor oji 
constant pay, nearly every kind of duty, 
betwi'cn the parades, would be performed by 
him, ao<l the others could have little to do 
besides paying a. proper attention to the 
drilling part, il* required, when llie regi- 
ment was at. exercise, rvhicli took place 
ab()Ul once in a fortnight. AVhat confirmed 
him |jarticulariy in the ojnnion he liad formed 
that the pay to them was sufficient, ni-as, his 
having * fuie/vc ov/ourlcm more men, (chiefly 
non-comnnssioned' officers) in tlm corps at 
the same time, as properly qualified by 
former seg^^ict* as the cighl appointed, and 


*'SpP!!i 

ttiJIflfRitton, 


Ul, U. Wbit«^ .Silver, IWy. Oivham. Keep, 
itton, Umtiry, Whteler, ItAckiey, Wk'kens, Ashcroft. 
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who were equally willing to have imdertaken 
the duly for the same weekly pay of 2s. Cd. 
in case any of these men had not agreed. 

'rhe only exception to the above rate' was 
in the grenadier company, the * Captain of , 
which informed theCommaudant, that he could' 
not fix on either of his -j* tlm>e setjeoniss they 
beinii, c(}iially qualified, and all desirous of 
being appointed ; but that, if the Command- 
ant approved it, they would divide the 
mone^’’, and pciforni the duty between them, 
eonst'nling that Un* I penou’s namt mentioned 
m the margin sliould be nominally returned 
to Ciov'crinnent. 

Before detailing the circumstances which 
led to this prosecution, the Commandant 
wishes briefly to ask : — How was he to have 
acted upon receiving the circular letter, 
respectmg the allowance of pay to the drill 
Serjeant# ?— Having twelve or fourteen men in 


• Captain Oleed.* 

i Sarjeants Sudbury, Stemv, and Pickett. 
] Pickett. 


O 
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tin* corj)!*, as before* described, besides these 
eight, any of wliom were willing to have done 
the duty at the rale of Qs. 6d. per week 
each, was he to have said : No, I will 
select eight of you, and you must have half 
a guinea each per \vc<'k though then.' K 
nothing for you to do, excejit at tending 
about three or four hours in a fortnight !” 
Would he not have been justly charged by 
the rest of the corps with an useless cxpcii* 
diture of the public money ^ 

But the Commandant was of opinion that, 
had he drawn for, and paid, these drill 
seijeauts Is. 6d. each dailj', it would not 
have been likely for the regiment to have 
continued long in existence ; no sum being 
allowed, during that period, for the * iiay 
of Uie ^rum major, nor for the praetke of 
the drummers, bugles, ^ugel, ^fers, See. ; nor 


* Th^ duty, besides attending the exen^ of the teginu nt, 
was to ,bnt thirugb tba three paridies of the town an hour 
fireviotts to the {mrades, and to assemble &r piactioe ooee and 
often twice a weiL, about two hours each tuie, for which (if 
paid strictly as inserted in tlm War Oflicr Returns) fliey would 
have nceived only abmtt a ahOliog a fbrtoigltt. 
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for any <K>ntiugeiit expenses; and lie was 
likewise convinced that;, had they received 
the said pay, Which would have amounted to 
one gainea each parade (there being only 
about 0110 in a fortnight on an average, and 
no duty for them to |)erfbrm at other 
it would have disgusted the other serjeanta, 
and have caused a sort of dissatisfaction in 
the repment. For although the officers (none 
of wliora received any pay) u’crc from their 
liberality induced to contribute occasionally 
a guinea, and half A guinea each for parti t‘u- 
lar expenses, yet it could not lie reasonably 
expected lliat (in case these men had been 
paid so much money for doing almost notliing) 
they would have consented to iiave subscribed 
a permanent weekly sum for the pay of tlie 
flugel, drummers, fifers, bugles, or tor similar 
expenses. 

i 

The arrangement. being *&etUed, the afore- 
named drill serjeadts peHbnned their respec- 
tive duties, apparently well satisfied, but were 
discontinued* being returned to Government 
as such from Urn Sith of June 1806, in conse- 
quence of the ComnifMnot receiving ano^ 
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tKci* \ircutar letter i bearing date the I8t3h of 
June 180(5, signifying that the allowance 
of Is. <5d. pei^ day would cease, but that 
sixpence per day per company, would in 
future be grantexl in lieu of it, for defraying 
the contingc'nt expenses of the regiment. 


The inspecting Field Officer of Berks 
likewise verbally infoimcd the Commandant, 
that he had no occasion to insert them as 
drill Serjeants, at any of his future musters. 


Respecting the -f dutif to be performed by 
these eight men, tlie Commandant feels it 


* Tlie Administration, of wbk'h tbr late Mr. Windham 
formed a (tart, made this alteration, eonceiving that a ron^er- 
able portion of this sum might be saved. He asserted in a 
speech in the House of Commons (which tiiough rather inlem' 
perate in its Itmgiiage, afforded a strong proof of great solidity 
‘ of- argument) that, owing to this, and other eatntvagant 
expenses, such as, June allowances, |j) siqietfluous staff, and 
permanent duty: bid which wm all meant to be got rid of, the 
cost of the VtduBteer Establnfainetit was equal to the Whole 
produce of the torome4ax. 


OijfPolm 


Commandant dnes AOt fMtesnme to style, that b> no case 
^unteer drill segeanm fo btnm been paid above the rate 

« lowed these men; cm the cootyaty, he is of ctyNob, that 
; may be many parts of ibe kingdom, where coiqis an so 
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unoercs^atjr to s^y ^aoch., As tbe regiment 
had seldom twelve to twenty 

recruits at orie'*'%3M!r 'w|>a req|iired to be 
drilled separately lri)ra the rest, and in that 
case two segeants at most, who und^tood 
the practice, were sufficient for that purposes* 
it happened that other scijeants were as ofteii 
employed in this performance, a% these men, 
and the Commandant, having been eleven 

ntuafrd, tbat tlie proper number of persons qualified 
could not have been piocpred for less than full pays not in 
those couaistiug of two or three companies only, (no Serjeant 
mqjor being allowed by Goveinment) does he think, that the 
duty of one didl serjeaot might not have been adequate to 
10s. 6d. per week. What he means to aver is, Unit in corps, 
whirh are exercised hut a small portion of the year, there ou^t 
to be some diseretionaty power in Commandmg officers to regu- 
late this kind of allowance of pay, in such a manner, that by not 
giving a few considerably too much, it might prevent its operating 
to the disgust of auay ; and that the dnlluig part of a legusent, 
and the mode of paying ffiose, who may be employed in it, bmng 
sol^y mUiiary, should not, several yean afterwards, at a grmf*^ 
addHiimal ttwUfte and apmu, be a^usted m Weslnunstei l^all, 
on rbp imperfect evidence o^ such odiy, as could be obtakwd, 
after the corps had long cc!^ to exist. If these mm had been 
realiy dissatisfied at the tune, there was tlw In^cting Field 
Officer firequentiy on the ipot, to whom they wi^t have made 
their cmnplaiiit, a»d who, on hiif rqiresmtatioa t|ie Cbmmand- 
ant, woqlil have immediatidy sem the uabMliay s^intment ot 
eight otiier proper men iu room, at tha same weekly pay as 
the former had leteived. * 
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years a commissioned officer, six of which he 
was senior Captain in the Oxfordshire regi- 
meut of militia, thonght proper to drill »and 
manoeuvre the corps himself together in a 
body, except for about half an hour previous 
to their beijig wlu'cled into line, when he 
generally wished the oflicers, and serjeants 
most capable, to drill them by companies or 
divisions, as t lay found necessary. 

It was gratifying h) the Commiindant that 
this mode of discipline succeeded so well, 
and more particularly to tlic corps at large, 
whoa they found from a return presented to 
the House ot* Commons, and ordered to be 
printed on the 2(>th of March 1806, contain- 
ing lists of all the volunteer corps in Great 
Britiiin, signed by the Generals 

* of llistrioiliP'jrTvas reported, that the arms, 
ai^coutrcments and clothing of the Second 
Heading were ** in good condition," and that 
the said regiment was “ fit to acl; With 
troops of the line." 

Kotwithslanding the alteration adopted by 
Government respecting the drill seijeants, the 
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Commandant felt himself disinclined to make 
any, if it conUi ^ivoidcd, particularly as 
every indi\ idual in the corps seemed pcrlecdy 
satisfied with tho method liitlierto pursued. 
He therefore desired the Paymaster to 
acquaint these eight men, that, as they had 
been in the regiment a considerable tiih^ 
were punctual in their attendance at tlie 
parades, and had been in the enjoyment of 
a weekly pay, they would still be pennitled 
to receive it as usual, and wliich they all 
continued to do, till the 8th of July 1809, 
when Government thought proper to disband 
the regiment. 

As a proof of the efficiency, as well as the 
good condition, of the corps, the Command- 
ant states — That when Government required 
a general return to be made to the 1st of 
April 1808, for the purpose of being informeS 
of the effective strength of each corps of 
volunteers, and to ascertain where the defi- 
ciency lay, which ]/)rd Castlereagh stated to 
amount to between SO and* 40,0Q|^men, 
when he moved the House of Comi|Hh fo^ 
leave to bring in a Bill for establilfog a 
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Local Militia, the Second Keadiog did, on 
that said Ist of April, consist of 5S5 rank 
and nie, being its full number, and was like- 
wi‘*e copiplete jun every other part of its 
establishment, with the exception of two 
oSioers only. 

And as a further proof, if an}’^ were wanting 
to justify the foregoing rnethotl in the manage- 
ment of the corps, it may be satisfactorily 
asserted — on the day it was disbanded, 
amongst the 525 rank and file (of which it 
then likewise <*oiisjslcd) Uiere wavS not one 
person, who had not properly learnt his 
exercise ; the Commandant having made a 
rule, to admit none into the regiment, until 
they had been tlioroughly drilled by the 
Serjeant major, and had been reported by 
him, “ fit to join the regiment.”— He was 
fiSycwisc attentive to preferring those, who, 
from tlieir settled habits of life, were the 
least likely to enlist in the disposable part 
of the service, 


Oi*^e tegiment being disbanded, the 
Comil||ndant did not perceive the slightest 
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dissatisfaotioil expi'essed by any individual 
respecting aion^>i>lf pay, nor for upwards of 
four months afterwards; but in November 
1809, * two of those, who had been drill 
seijeants, brought him a letter in the named 
of themsch cs and the six others, and ofi thd 
Commandant asking them the 'purport, Was 
iiiforinod, that it was an application for 
arrears of pay, which they conceived due to 
them some years since. The Commandant’s 
answer was, “ That he knew nothing about 
arrears of pay, nor epuld lie receive an appli- 
cation on the subject." 

Within a month or two afterwards, a person, 
who said that he was an attorney, and brotlier 
to j one of the dnll seijeants, but himself not 
:} rchitiino. hi Reading, came to the Command- 
ant and informed hun, that he was employed 
by the whole of them to procure their jf i igkts 
in respect to arrears of pay, which he consi- 
dered due to iliem j tliat he had made a 

* £ldiidge, 'nbbte. t Cooper. ^At Md!denbe>d. 

II Eight huodfed and tKeBty.onr da)& pay from tbe 25tb of 
Jiairch 1804, to the 2 Ufa of June 1806 , at is. 6d. per day, 
amomding to 6ll, iii. dd. mck petsoa. 
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personal application to the War Office, where 
he had met with great encoaragetnent ; that he 
had been shown by persons in that depart- 
ment the Commandant’s pay lists for the 
years 1804 — 5 and 6; in them he had found 
sufficient grounds for actions, and that he 
now desired to know, whether he would 
compromise the matter, if no|, he should 
j>roceed by due course of law. The Com- 
mandant replied, “ that the drill seijeants 
had been amply paid, and that he knew of 
no arrears of pay, nor would listen to any 
proposal of compromise." 

The Commandant had, very soon, four 
writs of action served on him, viz. Pickett, 
Willats, Tibbie, and Hannington, and * two 
notices of trial at the following Lent Assizes, 
.11810), but they were withdrawn a day or 
two before the Judges came. , Willats gave 
the Commandant a second notice of trial 
(1811), but that was likewi«ie withdrawn soon 
after. Tibbie moved his suit to the Court 
of King’s Bench, although contmry to the 


• Wfflats, mie. 



solicitation of tlie defendant (through his 
* Attornies) who wislied it to be tj^cd within 
the county. The Plaintiff, however^ entered 
it in tliat court the f tm follovdog terms. 
In the former, his attorney did not attend 
in time, and in the latter, tlic record Wtia- 
withdrawn, owing to a material witness not* 
appearing, viz. One of the ('•lerk'i, or examiner 
in the Auditor’s office. There had been tliree 
subpoened ; one from the (lencral Agent’s ; 
one from the ’lA’a!* Office, and the other 
who did not attend ‘in time. It would have 
been as much to the credit of the Attorney 
for the prosecution, if he had subpoeued these 
gentlemen, more for the purpose of producing 
the fnsjjeclioti returns of the regiment, to 
have proved its good management and effi- 
ciency, than of endeavouring to procure 

^ Messrs. Blandy mid Saunders, Keadiiij(« 

t Michaelmas ISIO, and Hilaiy 181 ]* 

• 

} Tbe number of rank and file, present under anas at tbe 
masters and inspectbns in the yean 1807 , 8 , and 9 , were aa 
under:—— >1807— slnne 8 th, 37Pt July 21 st, 356 ; September 
3 th, 406 ; November 10 th, 469 .— 1808 — March 29 th, 488; 
May 3l8fi 448; July 20(Ji, 46S; Septemher 27tb, 494.— 
( 809 — Much 14th, 303; May 9*492> 
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evidence, four, 6vc, and six years back, to 
criminate a Commanding Officer, for misap- 
plying tll^ public ’ money, who solemnly 
declares upon the word and honor of a gentle- 
man, that he did not, from the acceptance 
of the corps in 1803, to its dissolution in 
1809, even see a shilling of any of the sums, 
which he drew from the General Agent ; 
the whole amount was drawn payable to 
Messrs. Stepliens, Simonds, and Harris, 
Btinkeis in Heading. Ail the demands on the 
corps for five pounds and upwards, he drew 
on them for. 'JPhe smaller sums, as well as 
the weekly payment to the serjeants, drum* 
mers, &c. were paid from the Commandant* 
cheques by Mr. David Dcggatt, the Quarter 
Master and acting Paymaster, who kindly 
and liberally undertook the whole trouble, as 
well as the care of ajl the returns and books, 
without any salary, emolument, or gratuity 
whatever, or the least expectation of afiy, 
but merely on the principle of volunteering 
his services, wherever they could be most 
useful. 
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Copy of a Circular Letter referred to Ui page 46, 
ivhkh the Commandant received from the General 
Agent, 

Whitehall, IBtiiMarcli 1804* 

Sir, 

I AM coiTiTnandcd to signify to you His 
Majcsty^s pleasure, that daily pay be allowed 
to one seijeant for cverj' company of volun- 
teer infantry, consisting of not less than sixty 
privates established and receiving tlie •nif/ote- 
ances specified in Lord Hobart^s circular 
letter of the 3d of August last, and that you 
do give the necessary directions for ti)e issue 
thereof; such pay to commence from the 
25th of this instant, March, if the appoint- 
ment shall have then taken place, and if noV 
from the date of the appointment, and to be 
substitoted in lieu ©f all pay heretofore paid 
by the respective parishes, under the Act of 
the 43d of Geo. III. cap. 120. • 

* TVetty Siblings per annuin, per nun, for pay, and meat) 
ahUlings each, every three years ^ clothing; these were called 
August Allowances, foom their behtg granted in that month. 
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The scijeants receiving the said pay are to 
be regularly attested, and ivill be subject to 
martial law, in like manner, and under the 
like regulations, as the seijeants of his Majes- 
ty's militia forces. 

In order to qualify a man for this situ- 
ation, it is necessary tlial he should have 
served two years, as a non-commissioned 
officer or private soldier in tlie Regulars, 
Embodied Militia, Fencibles, Marines, or 
East India Company’s service, and have been 
creditably discharged therefrom ; or that he 
should have served three years in some com- 
pany of Volunteer Infantry. In both cases, 
the fitness should be certified by an Inspect- 
ing Field Oflicer of the district, who may 
dispense with the period of service, if the 
real sufficiency of the individual should justify 
a departure from the strict rule, but cannot 
dispense with the service itself as above- 
required. 


The certificate of the Inspecting Field 
Officer, as to the sufficiency and former 
service of such individual is to be annexed 
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to the first pay list, which shall be transmitted 
to the War-Office, afiter the appointment takes 
place. 

I am to desire, tlmt you will cause thit 
regulation to be made known to the several 
Commandants of ^’^oluntec^ Corps, throu^ 
the General Agent. 

I have the honor to be. Sec. 

(Sijgned) C. YORKE. 
The Right Hon. the Secretary at War. 


The sum to be paid to the drill seijeants 
is not here specified, but it is presumed, that 
the General Agent informed tlie Command- 
ant what allowance, per company, he might, 

on ♦ tdimatet draw lor, though this [larti- 

« 


• printed forins of the pay lists ate i>ent from the Wai 
Office at the end of every year, for the purpose of being filled 
iq> and signed by the Comraandant. Honr was he to have 
known, at the liine «f receiving this letter, Hareb?0<b. 1S04, 
in what manner, or under what head, nt service, this allowance 
was to be inverted in the tubsi^ueta December t He thong^t 
diat economy was the surest prnci^ «f action. 
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cuTar is not now in liis recollection. By one 
cjcprcssion in tliis letter, it would seem that 
there was no nccessit}' for its being more to 
the whole, than what was heretofore allowed 
fiom the respcctiv'e paiishcs, which was 
17s» 6d. per week to the (‘ight companies. If 
2s. 6d. to each weekly, v, as sulficient to satisfy 
•the drill seijeanfs, on the first formation of the 
regiment, and which an eager competition of 
men, properly qualified, proved to be so ; 
surely there was i\o occasion to increase the 
allowance afterwards, when the einploymtuit 
became less. 

The Commandant has now only to add, 

that be is haj)py to be able to state the 

receipts and disbursements of the corps, in a 

clear and concise manner ; for, by certified 

jcopies of returns, which he has obtained from 

the War Ofllee, it a[)pears, that tlic whok; of 

Uie different Sumsj for which lie has drawn 

on the Crcncral Agent, on acconut ol' the 

regiment for the service of the years 1803, 4, 

5, 0*, 7» 8, and i), amounts io*£&152. 11s. 6d, 
% 

• A re|g;imeiit of of tlie same strength, \iz, 52 > 

«ad file, datwg the same period, iaclading the bounty t<» 
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all which were drawn payable to Messrs. 
Stephens, Simonds, and' Harris, bankers in 

t}\p men, annual allowance for their necessaries^ |Wiy to the 
ofheers, extra pay to the adjutant, pay and allowance to the ^iir? 
«>eon, salary to the battalion clerk, constant pay to the 
and drummers, clothing, allowance in the diiTeicnce of tb^ prieajl 
of bread and meat, would cost full £i 2,000, or jC^OOO aniiudl^^ 
even m tlie plan of fourteen dn^s* exciciee in the jear only; 
besides the hinrlrance to trade and agriculluie, by taking them 
out yeailj a fortnight together; and the more serious injury, 
winch the recuulitig for the Heguiars and Militia busiains, by 
exempting from the ballot $o nianv men of an age and dcbciip- 
tion best calculated to enlist jti the disposable part of the service. 
The expense of a regiment of Volunb^rs, of the saiuo estabbsh- 
meiit, and on its present ]dan of hietity days' excicise in the 
year, amounts to <£783, or neatly £4700 in tlie six years. It is 
not easily conceived, that reducing the uuiulKir of days for 
training the Local Militia, can answer the purpose Intended, as 
lliere will be sc arcely lime for improvement, unless they are 
k< pi closer to their duty, and that may be rather the means of 
giving them a dislike to, than a favorable idea of, the life of a 
soldier. Indeed, this ap))ears already from the Iwenty-ooe days’ 
exercise, as only a}>out 2^000 men enlisted in the line the last 
yf^ar, instead of considerably iiioie than double that number, tlw 
usual average of former years* If ministers had considered 
wisely, they would not have created fresh obstacles to the re- 
cruiting. Hy enipioying«a portion of the {mpulation in the 
Local Militia, for the purpose of supplying the amty, they seem 
to act like those indiscreet parents, who, if jphysic be necessary 
for their ehildrenu allow them to taste it first, but find a greatt^r 
difficulty in persuading them to swallow the dose afterwards. 

After the next year, a fresh ballot must take place, and con- 
sequently there may be many recruits to train, which will take 

K 



Jlaidiuo i appear?, by tj^ch* books, that 

the* ijoiniii;andiant bad dmwn on them pay- 
able to ditFerent persons concerned in the 
jmy, allowances, or expenses of tiie corps, for 
the supi of i.’6S!48. 33s. t)d. — making a balance 
due to the above l)ank ol X9b. 2b.— but at the 
dissolution of the regiment, there being some 
aiiieles, (iueludiiig two new biass field-pieces, 
six j)ounders,) belonging to tlie corps, to l)c 
dis])osed of, the Conimaiidant has been ena- 
bled to liquidate the above balance; and had 
there been a surplus remaining, he should 
have considered it at the disposal of the regi- 
ment at large. 

On reviewing the preceding details, the 
author is not aware that he has stated any 
circumstance, or even expressed a thought, 
'that can w ound the feelings of a liberal and 


tneutj'Onr dayt at leail. It will Ite the ywaos »1 adding to tlir 
e\pon<ic, a* voll at. to the limdtancp of Aeir tiroe In the Volnu- 
leer Svsteui, no rhango of tbift kind haj[q>en8, for, if kept stri< % 
to thfiir duty, wldcli odgbt be ewily donft under a amalt, but 
frequent aitu;y oi leseive, or militia ballot, (although subyect, by 
a femo\al of lenidence, to a few odeadonal resigiiationit) &till the 
Cotps would ha^e oomtmiied steadily |»ogi««^ in point of dis- 
oiplnie. 
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impartid! fbr 

more than (^^teen ^otiibs, ’Mrith ^not only 
the idea,: but the reality of a pmlisecution, 
yet he ventnres to presume, that he his not’ 
been unmindful of his own honor, hth:, 
indifferent to the opinion of the public, as lm 
have inserted the slightest particular, Tirhich 
he is unable to substantiate, or that would 

4 |. 

not l»ear the test of strict invesbgatiou. 

Unpleasant in general are suits of Laas 
but deeply should they l)c deplored, when 
persevered in for the purpose of harassing a 
person, standing in the situation here dc- 
sciibcd. ^Vhere a similarity may liappen to 
prevail, a comparison is not diiiicult to make ; 
and if, in these remarks, a digression were 
allowed, the writer might be poraiitted to 
draw an infereftce from Mrawlf, as Commander 
of a provincial Corps, and apply it equally 
to him, who, in a more domestic department 
of life, uodcirtaldis*, oUce of guardian, See, 
To both situaiibiiS, ekpeiti^ or trouble usually 
attaclu^. '3tn this and not unfre- 

quentiy in the latter, •v^aeitber 'emolument 
nor reward can be expeetdd- The one pre- 
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suiues, t!iat Ik'^ is fulfilling a duty, which 
he owc^s to Ids country ; the other, that he is 
complying witli the earnest request of a de- 
ceased friend. And yet, if there should hap- 
pen to be any inadvertent, or mistaken con- 
duct in cither, (tliough ever so well intended) 
and vexations suits, such as tliese, were, in 
consequence, to follow, the Country might seek 
in vain for voluntary defenders, and the 
friendly and kind office of 'JVustee, or Execu- 
tor, would be unperformed. 'Hie author can- 
not here refrain from remarking the conver- 
sation, which passed between him and a legal 
friend. On his observing to him, that he had 
paid the serjeants amply, and to their satis- 
faction, for all the duty they had done ; that 
they, at the time, neither earned, were pro- 
mised, nor expected more ; his friend imme- 
diately replied, that he could not in the least 
doubt that he had been actuated by the best 
motives ; yet, “ let me remind you,” said he, 
“ that a Court of Eaw is not a Court of 
Eipiity, and you may, jjossibly, from a fail- 
lIP^ of evidence, so long back, or some unex- 
^cted cause, be punished by a serious ex- 
pense, for acting from the best of your judg- 
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nicnt. ^ven ultHough every thing you tlicl, Avas 

with a view to tbe welfare of the Corps, mid 

the beweilt of the eouutipr/' , 

% 

I’hc expense of ^ the suit to both parties 
aiuouiits to upwards of four hundred pounds ' 
Had it bcKu tried, mid a vei'dict given agaiiiOT' . 
tlic defendant, subject to costs, tliis, with the 
otliers (if prost'cuted separately, as intended,) 
would probably, under these circumstances, 
have cost the Commandant altogether X'd(X)0 
—a large sum indeed to have been incurred 
by one individual for disinterestedly coming 
forwmd and I'endering pel^onal assistance, in 
a crisis of public danger ; but proportionably 
more ex]u iisivc would such a suit have been 
to the Commander of a Volunbx’r or *Locaf 

♦ Had tlu«i init tmninated in fiivor of the plaintiif, the com- 
manders and €a{)tain9 of l>>cai Militia Corps of ten companiev 
who, for the pnrpoae of keeping more of eacli in < oiislanl readi- 
ness, had paid the regulated trOfinWr oY sei.jeani'^ and drunimerb, 
a lebs sum than ftU weekijr pay (and which u.is i<iuitabk, oon- 
sideniig Uie trrHing duty fot the whole jeai) between 

them, have Imd twenty five diftemnt actions to luive defended ; 
via. fifteen brought hy llie scijeants and l<'n by the drummer^. 
There was pay allowed for tfareo beijcmUs and two dnimmeis for 
e^ery two companies previous to 1810^ wh.eii the aihmancc 
reduced to that of two bcrjeant^ and one dmininer fin ditto. By 
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AUliiiu had lie Ik'cd situaled one iiun- 

rln'd miles from the Court of King’s Bench, 
instead of liwrty, and who might, for the* sake 
of economy, or for tlie purpose of ineit'asing 
the niimbtT (wlicre it had been insuflicient) 
have paid the drummers, as well as the scr- 
jeants, a less weekly sum, than constant full 
pay, but which could not have been inserted 
agreeably to the War Ofliee forms of returns, 
at a less Averkly rate than 10s. b'd. for the 
regulated allowance of serjeants, and 78« fov 
that of druimuers. 

In a Court JMartial, which may be justly 
termed a Court of Eipiity, the pi'i '.on accusi'd 
is usually tried, us soon as the chaiges are 
preferred, and the mcmbiTs of it can be con- 
veniently assembled. When the prosecutor’s 
evidciK’o is closed, his own is heard, not 

clrnmijjci's, in po\eiii8iPBt ietiuiu>, arc alwa^H nicant drutO'* 
major, dniminms, ftfe imSjor^ and hnglob^ as well asbasa 
and tenot druianuH, How aie fivc^of aUbgctlier (bring ^ 
tlie uumbei a1 pit st nt allowed) to be auiBciont <oi 4 norps of ten 
< otnpames, unb ^s the pay be dhided, by which the number may 
I»c lucrodscd; and vet, in the War Office printed forms of pay 
hst>, the»c to no loom to ju$c*it more than 6ve at 7»* por week 
riich ^ 
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merdj from others, but from himself, iu his 
defence, and if no criminality appears, or is 
proved, he is most probaldy honorably ac- 
quitted. J5ut, ditibrent is the case in a 
Court of Jaw. Tlujrc tlic defendant's own 
statement cannot be allowed . His motives 

J 

cannot be explained ; but his whole defeaefe 
must rest on tlie slender information of others, 
who miglit happen to have some recollection 
of agreements, which laid been made (perhaps 
on the military parade) between tlic Com- 
mandant and these men, but which, after liie 
Ia|)se of’ several .years, they possibly are un- 
able, on oath, to verify. Should every trifling 
sum, wliich the Commander of a Corps has 
been accustomed to save, for the purpose of 
adding to the stock purse of the regiment, be 
made a subjivt of legal investiaation, it would 
be necessary for him to have an office, a 
clerk, niauy law books ; as well as to be In 
frequent eorrcsixindencc ^vith his counsel and 
solicitor, or he wbuld never be safe from tlic 
danger of some low retainer ^ and an expensive 
law suit. 9fhis would be so re’pugnaiit to the 
feelings of military men/ that it may be rea- 
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sonably prebnnie<l, after a few more such ex- 
hlhitious as Ihe&c iu Westminster Hall, there 
would not be many commanding officers to 
prosecute. ^ 
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Third :-SOME REMARKS ON THE VOliOfTTE]^ 

'STstkm:. 

The author has now to apologize for the 
length of the foregoing pages, particularly oii 
a subject, in which the public in general 
not feel themselves much interested ; but as 
many, at some period or other, may have 
been inclined to give a personal or pecuniary 
support to the Volunteer System, he hopes 
that a brief statehicfnt of bis sentiments may 
not be totally unregarded. Had not this 
prosecution occurred, he should have been 
for ever Nilent; nor to any observations, which 
may hereafter bo made, shall he think himself 
necessitated to reply. 

It will not be forgotten that, immediately 
after the rupture of the treaty of Amieni^ 
great exertions were witnessed through the 
kingdom, in producing an immense volun- 
tary force, commensurate to the then appre- 
hended dangerous state of the 'country. It 
was the theme of panegyBic for persons of all 
descriptions ; but this system, from some de- 
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Joct ill Its nature, or fioiii the timidity of 
Ministei's, although it had a woiuh ilul and 
rapid growth, was soon found to want a 
pioper stahility. T^lteratious ucre daily seen, 
not for the bettor; and dumig the frequent 
changes of adininistraiioii, it w'as bandied 
from one nurse, to another hke a rickety 
cliild. The plan of the late Mr. M'lndhani, 
of'at! armed peasantry, although Iw' meant 
i\ell, and had great incut m considcrahly 
rnrtmhng the Uiini’tossary oAjieiise, was too 
sjieculalivp to produce any piaetical good ; 
and after being the mciuis of tiiUeiiug the 
then thin ranks of the Volunteers, left them 
where they w{*re found. The present Local 
Militia estahlislnuent apjiears to lie pregnant 
with a vastly in<Tcased expense, ncniiy* three 
ftmes as mull as the same number of Volun- 
teers w'onJd <‘Ost ; for the author will, from 
his own experience, a\er, that jiersons cxcr- 
eising twenty times m 4 year, at regularly 
stak'd pciiods, will do more towards perfect- 
ing Ihemsd us, than in the same numlier of 
da^s togithd. lu the former instance, a 


♦ Vi(l»r page ()U 
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man, who docs not fed himself eiuiie expert 
with his iruisquet or in liis inarctung, will get 
some private tuition from one of his acquaint- 
ance, during the inl(‘rmediate times; but this 
cannot be saitl of him ho goes out yearly : 
the *one cojjcoh ing it to be a task, the other 
a pleasure. 

Ihe pn>jocloi'* of Ihe Lotal Mihl^a b\stem appeat to ha»c 
nutJifi the # (loots noi* caioulattU the e\peuso^ 

nhouhl it eA<r ho piailioahlt (or the Rulet of France to attempt 
an ni\ tbion o( an;y pait ot tlio Viated Kin^lom. llecent event v 
indfoth bctm at pieseiit (o* lia\e placf li huc h an oeuirrencc^ at 
Mnae ((t>taiKt, vct> vilfnii a \oi\ ;j'eai4»^ jt may aj^iain become 
f liahlt. it loiaht Im* Yma^'jneci^ bate supposed, that a 

i i M'liil of the eueiny vtouid be niaile by one »^ieal effbit, but by 
thou luMu^ piouou l> (alted out, and plac4*d on permanent 

aud diiljy, the iNhoh of tint bodj, a suflfjcwnt foice, thej 
tiimii, ivould bo colhitod to o\ei\ihclni the lar&;e$l army of 
mvadeis, that could jiossibly bo bioiiji'ht ovei This may do 
\ei> ivci] lot giiicral leasoniug, but aio they awaie that a 
teu^nijo; aud dt adtoiv kind of annoyance would more probably 
be f>iartised, and that aiaiuiiug and meiiaciug our widely 
exteiidKl coasrw, <>11 distant points, and at different times, woiild 
be a prcierable oltjcct foi them to ijurbue ? Our mviterate foe 
\\( U knows that the uiciea^e of our evpenses, and tlie diminu- 
tion of our rc soil! CO, would he a likely means of pioducing a 
disconteni, which AsouUb at such a time, be very injurious to the 
public welldie ; and what would soouer effect this, than oui 
having thiee hnudiod thousand adcbtional ttoops to pay, merely 
foi iiitcrnal defence, at the same r^te a$ regulars, and these men 
taken entireis (loin their oecmpatiotis, many from their labor 
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Tliere was nothing that did, in any degree, 
so essentially contribiito towards the forma- 

jri Ihe fields, at a season, p»rrliaps, when their presence might 
be esseutially neCeSsary. 

It i$ certain, that iieilhet the ?.ame e^kpenst' nor inconvenience 
would liave resulted from the V'olmiteer system, if properly 
managed. Being always wiiiiin^ the call of the diiims, and 
effective in ininiber, there won Id be iio occasion for their being 
placed on pcrnianent pay, until the last extremity ; for, as danger 
approached our shtnes, they might be ordered op one, two, 
or even three days' exercise and duly (of six hours each) in tlie 
W'eek. The cost at most would be only three shillings per 
man in seven days, without any other exjteiige, and the hindrance 
to trade and agriculture would be but trifiing. Supjmsiiig 
aiiy part, or the wiiole should be wanted in tliib country, 
where the means of conveyance are so abundant, they intglu 
be brought to face an enemy in three or four days at furthest. 
Should ^ch a crisis occur, would it not be in\ idious to dt>ubt, 
or taking into comideratioii the kind of men, of which each 
force would be com{>os<5d, could any person deny, that the 
Volunteers .would be <‘apable of giving C|uite as good an account 
of Bonaparte’vS inviucibles, as those who are formed on the plan 
of fourteen successive days of annual training 1 

One of our discerning SUitesmen lately observed, that in a 
caso of extreme danger, the Local Militia corps would ain^ga- 
inatp with such cot|js of Volunteers, as‘ happened to be tb^;!«m 
existence. But w hat kind of amalgamating, a person might ask, 
would it be, where e,very Field Otficer of the former, even the 
youngest Major, ’4vo\khi command any Lmitenant Colonel of tlie 
latter, although of ever so Ipng standing ? The author ^inoi 
but fetd a triflmg concern in being obliged to state, that, by the 
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tion of that prodigious Volunteer strength, as 
the act for raising the army of Reserve, which 
whilst in its operation, did more to induce a 
full attendance at tlic musters and exercise, 
as well as a strictness of discipline, tlian could 
possibly have been conceived ; for let what 
will be said with respect to patriotism and 
the love of onr country, still it may be 
tjiuistionable, wliclher a pei’son can be reason- 
ably expected to continue long in sharing 
another’s burden, as well as his own, cither 
in taxation, or any personal service whatever. 


Local Militia Act, lie had eleven Field Officeris^ within the 
county of Berks only, placed over lus head, to the IK’hole of 
whom he Jiad been senior, when His Miyesly was (graciously 
pleased io review the Volunteer Corps of that county on Bull- 
marsh Ileatih 

It is to be regretted, that those men, who enlisted into the 
Local Militia for two guineas bounty, (by which they hazarfed 
the certainty for the chance of keeping Ibeir employments, till 
they were disembodied) should not have had spirit enough, for 
a much higher bounty,* to have volunteered their services where 
tiiky were more wanted— into the Line, or Regular Militia. This 
seems to be another great error in Adminis^tration ; for had there 
beeU no bounty for tlie one, they would probably, in tlie time 
of their necessity, luive been induced to, have taken that of the 
other. 
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The ballot tor the Army of Reserve, not 
continuiug opei~ativc, after the iimnher fixed 
on was raised, Volunteer eorj)s, in general, 
wanting their first impulse, soon felt a consi* 
derabie degree of relaxation. Had it been 
thought proper to have raised annually 12 or 
1.5,000 men for this purpose, as well as for 
the regular militia, so as to have had a ballot 
for the above number, of one force or tlie 
other, evei'y six months, from tljc * ages of 
eiglUeen to tlrnty'-fite^ it would have had the 


♦ Although a ballot oiay he deemed implcasant and rathei 
partial, yot e%|)0riciieo has jiroved that it cannot be eotiiely 
dihpffwd ^ith. It >^ouid be lebb CAteuM^e by this mode than 
any otber; for 80,000 men l>cin<» the full number wanted iu 
each year^ and that for the Local Militia being done auay, sub* 
btitules would, of course, be in great plenf;> ; besides, many more 
would eiiUbt by l>eat of dium, were a small ballot in frequent 
and regular operation. The fine should be tonbideiubly iiighei 
thtm the current pnee of substitutes ; foimerij, when men were 
to be bad fbt the regular Milttia ior or seven Guineas, and 
the fine ten pounds, very few thought of paying it, but of late 
years it has acted in an inverse propohiou, the fine b Jiig now 
no more than twenty pounds with an mdemnificatiou for five 
yean, but ttie price of MibsUtutes nearly double tiiat sum, scarcely 
any^ who lue drawn, endeavour to procopp the which 
makes the baSiots tiresome, <and of long ooi^uattcc; but, let 
the amount of tbe fine be rthati it will, it should not indemnify 
{6r more tliun a yean 
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full effect of haviiifif every young married 
man of health and activity as well as of sober, 
settled habits of life in the Volunteer regi- 
ments. None others should have lieen 
^ accepted ; there would have lx‘en a suffi- 
cient number of this description to liave 
made the corps effective, as well in officers 
as privates; and the remainder of the popu- 
lation, consisting chiefly of unmarried men 
between the above ages, would liavc been 
liabl(‘ to thesti two ballots ; those only, best 
calculated for the disj>osable part of tlie 
service, would, by these means, have been 
jirocurcd. Had such measures as tliese been 
resorted to in time, from those who would 
have '{annuaJIy 'Volunteered from the regular 

• It b not meant, that the acceptance of Volunteers diontd 
be strictly coiilineu to those only between the ages of eighteM 
and tliiity but it be left to the discretion of the com 
manding officer. * 

t By this mode of ballUing tor lii,00i) for the Mailia 

every year, tbe siftplus oulj might Imre been allowed to wdun- 
teer. It would have amounted to more for the Ibie, on an 
avenge, titan tile casual one, which ha> beai pnetned; and 
bitfidkts the Militia regiments svcetld have been always ccmpkle 
in number^ which ought to be ai\impoHant t onikkraiieai, matet^ 
of the reduced state in which tlwy have iivquentty boen. 
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militia to make roona for the laalloted men, 
and from those who would have been raised 
for the army of Reserve, many regiments of 
light infantry and rifle-men could have been 
formed. In, the late campaigijs in Spain 
and Portugal, we might have had 100,000 
British troops, instead of 40,000; and had 
nearly half of these been composed of the 
* above would not the public 

hopes have been justly raised ? Would they 
not have been highly flattered with the 
cheering ex|mGtation, that nothing short of 
complehJ saecess must eventually have 
attended such exertions as these ? So large a 
body of the most active, so numerous and 
well-appointed an army of the bravest, men 
that ever appeared on the theatre of M^ar, apd 
under some of the most skilful generals, 
could not have failed to recover from the 
common enemy those wreaths of victory, 
which the rest of Europe had so supinely, 

* It mfty be rec<)jlected, tliai in tlie caj^ure of the eneinv’s 
colonial jpossi^ons, there ,liave been fi*e^ue)[)t ilnstanees of »ina1l 
boklies of liglit troops, l!?e. .proltoptiiess «i|i4 intrepidity 

of British smtors, aiid which were dc- 

f^ded by tWee times th^f own ^ 
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and alas! but too unfortunately planted on 
his brow. Had forty thousand been judged 
necessary, a number, which under a Wel- 
lington, a Graham, and a Beresford, hi^ve 
proved sufficient to hold an imposing attitiidft" 
on the frontiers of Portugal, and to coi’er 
Cadiz, and a part of the province of Anda- 
lusia, how greatly would it have taken from 
tiie advantage of the enemy on these parti- 
cular p:Uts, had 40,000 more been spared 
for the eastern side of Spain, to have acted 
in conjunction with the Patriots of Atagon 
and Catalonia, whose enthusiastie ardor and 
brilliant achievements, (though compara- 
tively on a small scale) have been equal to 
any, that ever adorned the page of history. 
The remaining 20,000 would have been 
disposable for the north of Spain, or for a 
descent at Genoa, Leghorn, or any other* 
part of Italy, that m^ght 'have been favor- 
able to British arms, and a British cause. 
Under t»*^e circumstances, it cannot be 
supposed that any detachments, which the 
French Emf>eror might hate endeavoured 
to have sent, for the pui^^e <»f shecour- 
ing an army, carrying on offensive opera- 

'F 





tions on the western side of Spain, would 
have been of the least avail; or that the 
greatest pnrt of that kingdom, with the whole 
of Portugal, would not have been preserved 
iton the grasp of France. But these 
’ pleasing illusions, owing to the mismanage- 
ment of Administration, are entirely vanished. 
The die is cast. An unfortunate battle 
might* through the superior number of the 
enemy's 'troops, take place; the Peninsula 
might, in consequence, be for ever lost, 
gnd, by its fall* the fate of Britain deter- 
mined i 
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PREFACE. 


Fii£ following Vindication was intended 
to appear on the last Jubilee-day, the 35th of 
October, 1810; but, from the unfortunate events 
occurred in the Royal Family just at that time, 
the publication was suspended. Tlie importance 
of the subject is, however, in no degree dimi- 
nished; and there are some strong reasons for 
thinking it will be more useful than could then 
have been supposed. 

Since October the reins of government Iiave 
been in oilier hands, and the Prince Regent has 
acted so admirably, that there is eveiy reason to 
txpirt that, whether Providence seats him on the 
till one as King, or continues him as Regent, his 
constant endeavour will be to make his people 
happy. Ills Royal Highness has given proofs of 
a go(/d bead and an excellent heail; but there 
ate <>oine reasons for apprehending that he is in- 
clined to the opinion entertained by many, that 
the policy of liis Father’s reign has been a mis- 
taken policy, and, therefore, that lie may be dis- 
posed to follow a different system, which the 
author of the .Vindication is convinced would be 
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the greatest misfortune which could befall this 
country. , . 

With a view to make some impression on the 
public mind, many facts’, which the rapid suc- 
cession of events hinders people from reflecting 
upon, are recalled to memory, and those occur- 
rences which we lament, such as the long wars, 
the separation of America, and the great increase of 
taxes and debt, are j)rovcd to have originated, 
not with the British government, but to have 
been the consequences of events which British 
policy could neither avert, alter, nor control. 

The first occasion of entering upon this subject, 
was the eftect produced on the public mind by the 
trial of the. proprietor and printer of the Morning 
Chronicle for a libel, in which an indirect attack 
appeared to be made on the policy pursued during 
his Majesty’s reign. 

What the real meaning of the inuendo con- 
tained in the Morning Chronicle was, it is not 
necessary to say. The Attorney-General thouglit 
it a libel on his Majesty’s government, but the 
Court thought otherwise. 1 have no intentioji 
to libel cither the Attorney-General or the Court, 
l)ut, speaking to matter of fact, I can assert that 
the impression left on the public mind was, that 
the successoi of hU present Majesty might oh- 
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tain great praise aM Iiaimur; hy following a 
different line pf politics ff'rom that which has 
been pursued during the present reign. 

Being fully convinced that this is a mistaken 
notion, and that the political line of conduct has 
been. founded on the best principles, the follow- 
ing Vindication was written merely us an outline 
of what might l)e said on that highly impoitant 
subject ; to which I am the -more readily led, 
because, ever since the year *17,^3, I have Iweu 
a volunteer in support of these measures, without 
once differing from the main and general plan of 
opposition to French principles, with the evil 
tendency of which I became early and inti- 
mately acquainted, from a. residence in Paris at 
the first breaking out of the revolution*. 

I'he second reason for this Vindication is a 
speech reported to liave been made at the Pa- 
vilion at Brlghthelmstone last August, in which 

r'rc.it jvdiv.s have baMi taken to the v;;u anJ 

fvents as tlio cansos of the failuipoi Fivi.clt iibfi.s. 
i*n a total mistake : llte iirst'prluri)-l( n'oT tjsc Fn’i^ h rc^b- 
hition — tlie (leclaratioii ot rij^ht.s, h’d 

w rt fc'lieJnosSj and, linnllyj to ;U*S|/Oliym. I ft refold this iit 
?vTa», , 171)^, in ft pam;'!ilct printeil in 3 ) 

in LoadeidiML'^ln L'f, 
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his Royal tlighn^ss k msuki to say that he had 
educated the young Pancess in the principles of 
Mr. Fox, It is certain that, if this Speech were 
made, th^ declaration meant the troe constitu-^ 
tional principles of the Whigs in the time of 
William III. ; but, unfortunately, Mr. Fox, by his 
unqualified approbation of the French Constitu- 
tion of 17«9, which was diametrically opposite to 
th 6 British Constitution, even in its utmost pu- 
rity*, leaves it doubtful what his principles were. 
One thing is certain, that it is impossible to ad- 
mire the French Constitution of 1789, without 
despising the British Constitution of 1688; nor 
can all the sophistry and quibble, of which mo- 
dern reformers arc masters, reconcile the con- 
tradiction. 

These circumstances gave rise to the following 
Vindication. 


^ The French ConHlituliou^ which Mr. Fox lormt'cl tin* 
most glorious fabric ercr erected by human wisdom, abo- 
lished nobility — established perfect equality — threw all power 
into the hands of th'iso who had no property — reduced the 
kihfif to a state of a pas.sivc agent, and bis nCtinisterH to a 
degraded situation, bninjij the duly persons not fit to be 
trusted as members of ihe legislath’C assembly^ — and, last of 
all, deelarofl die lioly duty of insurrection ! ! the right of 
revolt ! ! --What a glorious fabric ! 
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CHAP. I. 

Review of the Discontents in England from the 
End of the Seven Years War in 1762 till 
177^, when Hostilities commenced with Ame 
ricOy a Period now held vp as the Zenith of 
our Prosperity. 

his Majesty SDOuoted the throne, he 
found the interest of the nations^ debt augmen* 
ted, witliin the space of sevfn years, fron> 
6‘, 200,000 to 9,200,000; and the nation engaged 
in useless hostilities ; His first endeavour was to 
procure peace, which was obtained on the most 
honourable termt. Notwithstanding the increase 

t 
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of debt, it is ftoin that period a new energy seemed 
to pervade the whole nation ; her wealth, her 
commerce, her manufactures, her iniprovemcnts 
in agriculture inci eased, at a rate altogether with- 
out example ; and those who Complain of England 
being ruined and her sun set, consider the 
interval of peace, previous to hostilities with 
America, as the most prosperous period England 
ever saw. 

It is i*eally true that it was a most pros])C- 
rous period, but it is likewise true that never 
did political murmurs and discontents rise to a 
greater height, without breaking out into open 
rebellion, than during that happy period, that 
golden age ! What a polluted atmosphere must it 
be where such a blasphemous meteor as John 
Wilkes could shine resplendent and adored — a 
man without moral principle, religion, decency of 
manners, decorous conduct, or even of common 
honesty, become the idol of the discontented and 
the emblem of liberty in Ei^land, as we liave 
since seen a naked prostitute adored on the altar 
of the Most High, in a neighbouring country, as 
the Cioddess of Nature*. 


* This scandalous scene took place In the metTopolitan 
church of Notredame, where a common proatitute, the mistress 
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It were unn^essary to call to mind the particu- 
lars of the unprincipled and absurd effervescence, 
it is sufficient that it proves that the real prospe- 
rity which people {elt and experienced could not 
' make so powerful an impression on the minds 
of those who were inclined to discontent, and 
who take to themselves exclusively the title of 
Patriots, as the wild assertions of a turbulent and 
unprincipled demagogue, who, as soon as he had 
filled his pockets and provided for himself, left 
the croud of gaping followers to seek out another 
idol. 

Never did discontent’ run higher than when 
prosperity was unexampled; but it had been as- 
serted that his Majesty had secivt advisers, and, 
because he was an afi^tionate son and would 
neither persecute nor bring to punishment the 
Earl of Bute, but, conformably to the practice of 
his whole life, yielded to public opinion in chusing 
another minister, but readily resisted every mea- 
surewhich was contrary to justice, — ^lic was termed 
positive, and represented as attached in private to 
those only whom in public he did not avow, 

— A.— fi.. - . - . ^ 

of Hobort, the vilest revolutionist^ was exhibited in a state of 
nature to represent the goddess and i*eceive the adoration of 
the frantic ashcmblj^- 
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It is singular enough, that, thq>ugh those pciv 
sons, who were so long suspected and accused of ad- 
vising bis Majesty, have gone to another worki long 
ago, and that many, who have since advised him, 
were not then bom, still the idea, the opinion of 
those secret advisers is as strong as ever, and it is 
believed and asserted that they have been uni- 
formly guided by the same spirit, and, like the 
phantom in tl»e Arabian Tale, which, in the midst 
of all his wealth, persecuted the merchant of 
Bagdat, telling him to search for the talisman of 
Oromanes, we are constantly told that we are 
mined, our liberties gone, and by a secret influence 
the nature and essence of which they do not know, 
and the efikits of which are represented as bane- 
ful in the extreme — ^represented thus by the same 
malignant, or at best mistaken, species of ])a- 
triotism which asserted that England Was ruined 
with taxes at a lime when it was, as has been sub- 
sequeiitly acknowledged, bursting with a plethora 
of prosperity. 

It is an inconsistency not to be passed over, 
that the same party which represented Britain as 
ruined before the American war, now cite that 
epoch as the zenith of our prosperity. 

During the peace which preceded the American 
war, a sinking fund was e«tablisl\pd for the reim- 
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bursemeiit of the natiotiRl debt; and, if that fund 
had been jireservud, daring ticpes of difficulty, as 
. Mr. Pitt has since preserved that which he esta- 
blished, we should now have liad scarcely any debt 
to reimburse: thus, preirious to the American war, 
the discontents may be fairly said to have arisen 
from faction, and the blame, thrown on his 
Majesty, to be (bunded in error. 

Lord North was nominated minister ; all the 
nation allowed him great abilities, and even his 
enemies admitted his integrity and honesty of 
character. Lord Bute never approached tlie 
throne for many years : but still it was not till 
real and serious business occurred, tliat calumny 
and suspicion were lianished, as the hurriraue dis- 
perses the winged insects of the air, only that they 
may return when the calm and the sun-shine 
are restored. 

How is this to be accounted for ? Trade was 
rapidly increasing, and the Sinking-fund was 
making such a progress in payment of the debt, 
that the monied people had actually taken the 
alarm; for there were more lenders than bor- 
rowers, and capitalists looked out with anxiety to 
find good security at low interest, in wliich they 
did not always succeed I 

Tlie only of accounting for it* is either 
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by supposing that the Shiglish are an unjust, 
discontented people, or that some undue cause 
operated upon their minds, llie latter certainly 
was the case. The laws of this country are sucli, 
that men know exactly how fer they may go nith 
safety and without danger, and there are a certain 
nombCT of tlie community undoubtedly inclined 
to be gloomy and discontented without any per- 
sonal interest ; so that it is not difficult for de- 
signing men, wlio find they can get money by it, 
to stir up discontent, and, as the opposition for the 
time being always encourages, under-hand, such 
proceedings, there is no judgment to be formed 
of the state of the countiy from the degree of 
discontent which prevails. 

The discontents were blown into a flame more 
easily at this period than at most others, from 
the circumstance of Lord Bute, the minister, 
being a Scotchman. The ancient animosities 
between the two countries had not, at that time, 
subsided, and a scheme w'as formed, by those 
whose design and interest it was to promote dis- 
cord, to found their grievances on the pretended 
influc'iice of Lord Bute.- His lordship soon re- 
tired from his official situation, but the clamour, 
once raised, continued, and we have, ever since, 
been told of secret influence ; ^of influence, in- 
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deed, so very secret, thAt it never oonld be ifc- 
covered— yet, to the present hour, th» cry has 
^ been maintained ; but with what justice, what 
colour, or what fountfetmn, weshallsee as we pro» 
ceed in our inquiry. 

Upon the whole review of this period, we find 
a great desire, in a certain party, to calumniate 
and misrepresent, and, at all events, right or 
wrong, to praise tim£ past, loaneni the presGott 
and predict mi^artune for the future. Such 
was the characteristic of the spirit of patriotism 
during, what patriots now term, the most flouri.«iIi- 
ing period which Britain ever saw. 
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CHAP. II. 


The Policy and Conduct of the American War, 
mth Reaeoni for cmcluding that it was vn- 
avoidable, and that, though the Americans 
were not wrong, Biitain was quite tight. 

During the period of whicli we liave already 
spoken, the Amcricaji colonies approached that 
state when, from the nature of things, they must 
he prepared to seek independence. 

There were then thirteen stales; some of 
which were greater in extent than England, 
iPranpe^hnd SpaiiT uttitC^; 'The s6il was fertile; 
the people proud by nature, and independent 
by their situation ; and among them were many 
able men and daring minds, and not a few 
who were actuated by the same spirit with 
those who praised and frllowed Wilkes in all 
his extravagancies which so nearly approached^ 
rebellion. 

Secretly the Americans aimed at becoming 
independent, and Dr, Franklin, since so famous. 
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h.»s het'-u known to declacc tljiat t^jie |;l3n for 
indqpendotirc wus laid in the rei|^ of Geoi^ U. 
and that he himself wrote a pamphlet to 
the French to gijpfc Cmiada to Biitain, hot m 
order to serve Bntmn, hot ttut Bntam antjl 
France might no logger h9*ve th^ same interest 
in keepmg America in snhjti^on ; hut, on the 
contrary, that France might, ^on^the lirst occasion, 
assist America to throw off the yoke *. 

Resolved, as the leader** m Aweiin wuc, to 
become independent as soon as possible, they 
were wise enough to conceal their aim uiuUi a 
demand which appeafed, at first sight, ica‘-oii- 
ahle and conformable to the nghls of Biituh 
subjects. 

t)n some mnv ti\cs being ilemanded, they 
t\claliutd, WewillHadd} submit to taxation, 
if }ou will grant us itpriscntaiion, hut not 
othcrwisL. As this is a printiple with legard lo 
.Scotland and Iieland, it setmul icasonahlt* that 
It should be extended to Anieiiea, ot, if not 


♦ Tills d ilait'ion, fum s ith a iv*> *a>'’ *' **** j»tim 
mo^ois, IS a suQiiu iit piool tlni ii tit | *nd( nto w is tiu \tn)^ 
MuUl rn n IS wtft* toln^si tha Oi >1 hud luo'^iadtciuatt* 
to th( pnipoxo. ^JiK jjuhljglu r tuiji Jml \\i»h tlit* iwmfi 
1 1n< BUI host, aiithcinh tb' ‘‘ft tnitnti nia Jo 
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extended, the AniCTici'ins miglit coinjdaiii that 
tliey were treated as slaves and not as freemen. 

'Jfhe question instantly assumed this coiii- 
plexion, and all those who were, frotn interest, 
principle, or habit, inclined to oppose the go- 
vernment at home, took part with the Amaricaus, 
not considering that, if the principle of repre- 
sentation were granted to so extensive a country, 
its representatives must, in the end, far out-num- 
ber those of the three European kingdoms, 
England, Scotland and Ireland. 'J’his repre- 
sentation would have been a felo-de-se com- 
mitted by England, not indeed by one violent 
explosion, but by a deleterious operation of the 
most certain nature. 

First, the Americans would have ruled us in our 
own country, and then they would have trans- 
ferred the government to America, to which we 
should have become only an appendage — ^a proud 
appendage, indeed, to America, but disgrace- 
fully humiliating to those Britons who might 
live to see that day ! 

Tlie Ai^ericans, we mean the few leaders, 
never expected that England would, grant repre- i 
sentation, and they knew that, tUou^ the princi- 
|jle applied safely and well, to Scotland and Ire- 
land, both smaller in extent than England, it 
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could never with safety be extended to Ame- 
rica— they knew, therefore, that all the compa- 
risons, though apparently just, were illusory in 
the extreme ; but they knew also that tlio unin- 
formed vrould not see the illusion, and that the fac- 
tious and ill-iuteutioned in England would refuse 
to see it; they therefore played a sure game, as far 
as gaining over opinions to their side was useful *. 

His Majesty and his ministers Bad only one of 
four things to do, — ^they must either desist from 
farther taxation, admit the principle of represen- 
tation, or give up America, unless they were <le- 
ternilued to enforce by power what they did not 
think it right or wise to grant. 

To desist from farther taxation, when America 

had co-'t us so much to settle and protect, was 

out of the question. It would have been injus- 
* 

1 - 

♦ Had the Vmcricans demaiulod at once Mhat the} hcic 
detorfiuiiiHl to obtain, not oiilj Mould tbrir paily in Biitain 
ha\e been smaM, Imt c^cn at homo thoy Mould booiidi. 
\idcd. By asking; Mhat appealed icasotiable, but Mhai Bri. 
tain could not safely f^iant, the^ managed to get a number 
of friends hero, and to be piiaiiimous amongst Ihomsel^aL 
Not otily did thitf mode of aating succeed at the time^ but the 
British go\ernment 1ms never taken the proper means of 
pioviiig that inde|H»ndeiice was determined on by the leaders 
in Ameiicafrom sery beginning* 
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tice to Brifi'sh sutg<?cts at home, v^ho already paid 
Mn times as much itidividually, for the expcnces 
incurred on account of America, as the individual 
American paid in toto. As p> dte rcprest’Utation, 
we have already smd how it would have emfod : 
it remains to explain the manner — u presentation 
must namiully, and indeed necessarily, in sucii 
a cabc, bear lyaStWain propoi lion to the popula- 
tion, and cou|^uenti\ tlie nnmhcr must have 
increfastd as the j>opiil\l'*>n auijinented or, if 
thenmnlier had bccalinnttd, then a principle, 
equally sacred vith that tiist advanced, would 
have been violated, and levolt would have fol- 
lowed : it vva9‘t|n’refore better and wiser to refuse 
it at once ; h wtls « manly and maonanimous n ay of 
doing the business. 

'Jhe rrlinquislimciit of America, andsajiiig^ 
as a father doch to ln-» son, when he arrivis at 
years of discretion, i", it nne't he admitted, a 
beautiful speculative reveiie. — “ So,” s<iys> Bri- 
tain, “ when I first planted a colony on a conx 
' t^ncjit which contains three nulhons of square 
1^1^, f knew the .day nnwr come when yon must 
fiecome your owji_ masters. 1 am not bf tlie opi- 
nion that the tuiA' has yet quite arrived, but it ap- 
pnJaches, and you are impatient— -be it so. Hi- 
^^tn J have provpltd for and p’'<)tect(’d you - 
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Ibr future, that must he your own bminess ; 
let us part friends — never forget parenlail a&c- 
tion, though ^oa't’efose parental obedience.” 

Undoubtedly, would have been great and 
* glorious ; hut tlie minister, who would have advised 
such a step, would have been much more certain 
to mount a scaft'uld, than his master would have 
been to remain on his throne. 'It is a rule witli 
the English nation to give up nothing; and itu'as 
out of the question, as the king and his niinistcrs 
all know it : therefore it never was in contempla- 
tion for an instant. 

'J’lic last alternative was, then, to enforce the 
taxes, which was attempted ; but whetht r or not 
sucec-s was ex[)coted, it is scarcely necessary to 
inquire: uo have seen that it was necessary to 
trv, for that the three other methoKls were more 
dangerous to this country. 

The American question has always been chs 
t ussed in an uufai|r way with respect to the go- 
vernment of England. The Americans, it is 
said, were right — they contended for what they 
had a right to enjoy ; but it does*BOt follow from 
diat, that Ejogland was 'wrong— each sought its 
own interest, and amongst nations that is al- 
lowed: therefore, though in opposition, both 
play be right when there is an important and 
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real cause of difference of interest, as there*i\'as in 
this case. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to shew how the 
American war cOuId have been avoided : there- 
fore, his Majesty’s ministers were not the caiuse, 
though they bad the ihiisfortune for tliemselvcs 
to be ministers just at the time when the resist- 
ance took pltice. It would be full as proper to 
accuse ^uecn Elizabeth, who planted Virginia, 
and was thereby tiie original cause of the Ameri- 
can war, as to accuse those who, by chance, hap- 
pened to be rulers of England at the time. 

The same party in England, who liad always 
opposed government, assisted America much, in 
her efforts, both morally and physically, and 
Britain was unable to exert her strength with 
success. The means taken to enforce taxation 
iniglit have been different with re^rd to Ame- 
rica, but France and Spain united against us : 
then Holland assisted our enemy. The Irish 
patriots seized bn this occasion to cripple the ef- 
forts of England ; and the patriots at home left 
ministers scarcely tithe to breathe, much less to 
make any active exertion'. Thus it was that Bri- 
tain lost America. Whilst the national opinion 
was in favour of war, the, war was carri^* on ; 
when the national opinion changed, bis Msyesty 
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changed his ininisttrs^ and made peace* : in ail 
this tliere was nothing which can be blamed ; on 
the contrary, it would be difficult to find out 
how a contrary line could have been pursued 
>\ithout bringing great niislurtune on the nation. 

Thus, then, in the American question, which 
ha's })een always argued in a wrong ivay, no sort 
of blame whatever attached, but rather great 
praise is due, and at all events the quarrel was 
not brought on by a wish to exert arbitrary sway. 
The Americans wanted to be free, either by con- 
cession or contest, and our government adopted 
the only alternative which was cither wise, mag- 
nanimous, or practicable. 


^ The coalition is ^ot well rememhored, and neier wa*' a 
iiioic unpiiiicipled tiaiisaction^ liU that which took place be- 
tween the bdine Mr. Fox and Loid Grenville. The *-01 pent, 
w ith its tail hi Us iiioiithj is the best einljloni of \ll the TaleuU, 
lu which the exlicmos tik t. The chief of demoi lais, and the 
pioudest luistocral in Ih^Liud, onitod to form an aJminis* 
tidtiou and makr peace with Boiinpaib. who nn''hes bol»x 
lat'- and deTU 4 .C!Ais 
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CHAP. III. 


Review of the Peri6d from the Em! of the 
American fEar tUl the Hoxtilifiei with France 
in 179«^? with' Proofs that Biitain was not 
the Aggres&tr, and that it had not the Cleans 
of remaining Neutrai, 

No sooner was tin* American, French, Spanish 
and Dutch war terminated, with a great increase 
of debt, than Lord Norlli, the late minister, 
coalesced with Mr. Fox, the leader of Opjw- 
sition ; thus the two parties proved too strong for 
the new minister, Lord Shelburne, who w’as 
tlierefore* obliged to resign. 

His Majesty, in taking Shelburne, certainly did 
not consult that secret adviser who was supposed 
to be behind the throne, for he w’as no favourite 
with any person who was conceived to enjoy secret 
induence, but he simply, and like a wise monarch, 
chose a minister of known abilities j and, wllen 
that minister was obliged to resign and the ])ub> 
lie voicq pointed out William Pitt, as the able 
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%oa oC the great Lord Chatham^ who liad heen 
the sworn enfemy of Lord Bute and of tliose ac- 
cused of advising Uic king, he certainly did not 
listen to secret advisers^ but chose the fittest and 
most unexceptionable miuister he could find ; 
this did not look like a sovereign actuated by any 
other motives than the wellare of his people. 

The first step of the new minister was to re- 
store order to the finances and recslabhsh the 
Sinking Fund, which liad been appropriated, by 
Lord Nortli, to the exigencies of the Auierie.in w av. 
England again mounted, up as it had done aftet the 
seven years war; and, notwithstanding tlie weight 
of taxation, wealth, trade, and manufactures in- 
creased still faster than at any former period. 
But on this occasion the interval w as short, for an 
event was preparing, which Britain had uotliing 
to do m bringing on — which she had no hand iu, 
but, from tlie conscqut'iices of which, she <’oald 
not, by wisdom, or by any possible line* of po- 
licy, he protected against, cither in oneway or. 
another. 

As the foundation of the American war was laid 
in the nature of tilings, .aud as tlie ouly circum- 
stance which depended on accident was tlic (ime of 
its breaking out ; so the revolution of l''i ance, since 

T» 
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become that of the continent, originate in the 
gradual decay of the feudal system, the pertinacity 
of the court of Versailles, and the intrigues of 
designing men. 

Britain had no liand in the revolution at first, 
therefore it is not necessary to trace its origin, 
which, however, is pretty well understood; but 
let it never be for^tten that, in a very early 
stage, the French professed principles and adopted 
practices which endangered all the nations around! 
Hatred to kings, and a new system of liberty, 
which wise and considerate men knew was only 
calculated to mislead, were -inculcated with an 
energy and boldness to which other nations could 
not well shut their eyes : nevertheless, so great an 
objection had Kngland to opposing a people who 
pretended to be fighting for liberty, that, when 
the Treaty of Pilnitz was entered into, which 
commenced the continental coalition, England not 
only refused to join in the league, but Sweden, one 
. of the parties, stipulated to send her contingent 
by land, expressly because she believed that 
England would not allow it to proceed by sea. 

Not only was this a. proof of the determi- 
nation of England in 179I to avoid joining in an 
attack on France, but, even in the year 1793 
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when hostilities were actually b^un^ the navy 
and army of Bi itam were reduced to the lowest 
ptape-establishineiU. 

Those persons^ whose ineniorie* are as treache- 
> rous as their assertions are bold, and who accuse 
the British government of being inimical to the 
French revolution from the bej^nning, would do 
well to recollect that the case is exactly as here 
stated, and that it is a decisive proof that, frofo 
wliatever motive England interfered afterwards, 
it uas no motive arising fuin determined hosti- 
lity to the revolution. 

When a decree was passed in November 1792 , 
which, in ver}' plain terms, invited all men to 
throw off their sovereigns, by men who had de- 
throned and inipiisoned tlieir own, some mea- 
sures of jirecaution were taken against the discon- 
tented at home, to whom they had promised aid 
and assistance ; but it was not tdl after an un- 
principled attack made by the French armies on 
the Dutch, our allies, that we resolved, in con- 
formity to a treaty of alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, to assist the Dutch. We did so— we* 
broke the peace, and jeept ou^ word of honour 
unbroken — a most grievous error in the eyes of 
those who wish success to the French cause 1 and 
one for which this government has been re- 
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ppoached ever since ; but the reproachers have * 
taken great tare to put an extinguisher on the 
cause, and have uniformly and impudently as- 
serted that England made an unprovoked attack 
upon France. 

That we were ^not able to withstand the great 
armies n^hich France sent forth, and tliat, ulti- 
mately, Holland was not protected, is true ; but 
it is of reasons and motives that we speak : we 
k^t our faith unbroken ; and, if Holland and, 
our allies (for all those engaged ' against France 
became, allies from the nature and circumstances 
of the case) were not able, even without, assis- 
tance, to oppose the enemy witli success, that 
has no reference to the <juestion of right, of 
propriety and justice. Holland, when attacked, 
had not offended France, and, till she was atr 
tacked, we made not a single movement wliich 
indicated hostility. 

The enemies of government have been very 
careful to split the question into as many pieces 
as possible. The dismissal of M. Oiauvelin, 

^ which took place soipe months before hostilities, 
has beetj termed an. hostile act ; but, be it re- 
ineml^red, that Wd < 5 ower, our ambassador at 
Paris, had not been treated as an ambassador 
arftet the J^h of August, 17.92. He could not 
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ev^n send off his dispatches without special leave, 
depending on caprice ; and, as to his person, he did 
not feel even that to be very safe, 

„ln another point of view, had Chauvelin 
been continued and accredited, that would have 
been sanctioning the imprisonment of the 
^king, which we liad no right to do. The men 
who dethroned him had no right to expect to 
he represented in England by the very person 
who had been sent over by that king. 

Another reason still .existed, which, if not 
more dignified, was at least more politic. Chau-' 
velin had become the centre of re-union of the 
disaflected, both natives and foreigners, and, 
while Ju’ retained the character of an ambassador, 
he was a protector of all who placed themselves 
under his care : could there be a milder way of 
ending this national intrigue, than that of dis- 
missing Chauvelin ? Mr. Fox, and otlicrs of 
inferior note, who frequented him, might com- 
plain, but had they any good reason for it ? 

England w’as, at that time, to all appearance, 
very last approaching to a state of open rebellion. 
For the first time, the public, tfiat is, the people 
in general, conceived that France, hitherto con- 
sidered as an enslaved country, was free, atid 
tliat her freedom w'as more perfect, more com- 
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plete.tlian that of England. Tliis idea alone, 
when it became general, was sufficient to breed 
discontent ; for, though nothing was more false, 
the bold assertions of the Jiretended rights of 
man, atid a number of publications, founded 
partly in error and partly in falshood, led the 
g^*eat majority of the people into the mistake, . 
I the natural consequence of w'hich was great dis- 
content. 

. This nation, at all times ready to listen to those 
who tell it that it is ruined and undone, even 
when there is not the smallest cause,, must very 
iiiilurully attend to political quacks, who boasted 
of iiaving, in"”two years, regenerated France 
and established a constitution which, on tlic 
first apjjearance, and even to men of abilities, ap- 
jjeared a great and a good work. 

The able discussions which took j)lace in this 
country, previous to hostilities, respecting the 
French revolution and [the constitution they had 
established, will remain eternal testimonies of the 
seductive tendency of the projected liberty. Even 
after the French nation was ruined by the failure 
of this constitufipn and Frautte was deluged witli 
blood — after the constitution was overthrown, 
, because it was impracticable — after the mep, 
who had fibrracd it, were discovered to be a soit 
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of monsters in human form — and after the na- 
tional character of the French had been degraded 
below that of any other people, owing to want of 
moral principle, of<religious duty, or of any of the 
virtues attached to hnmduity — I say, after all 
this, Mr. Fox praised, to excess, the French 
. constitution : so tliat the enthusiasm must have 
been very great in its favour, before it was 
weighed in the balance and found wanting, 

^ The decree of tlie 19th of November, 
which invited all nations to revolt, promising aid 
and assistance — ^the correspondence entered into 
with societies in this country, and the dissemina- 
tion of writings to pervert the minds of the peo- 
ple, were all acts of hostility, though they, were 
not preceded by a declaration of war, and 
were certainly not in tlie usual form nor custom- 
ary array of battle, with infantry, cavalry, drums 
and trumpets. 

To men of plain common sense, who consider 
good .and evil according to their quantity, ratlicr 
than to the manner in 'which they are product, 
the endeavours to create disturbance, whether it 
be by an invading army or by corresponding 
societies and incendiasy writings, distributed at 
the expence and at the instigation of a poweVUil 
nation^ too daring either to retract qf rnahe au 
apology, the ehd is the same. 
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It wa6 just previous to hostilities that Mr. Fox 
wrote the famous letter to his constituents to vin- 
dicate hisconductj in wishingthe Englidi govern- 
ment to let the traitors proceed to overt acts 
before any notice was taken^ and to send an 
ambassadorto the French rulers^ that is^ to Robes- 
pierre, Danton, Brissot, &.C., who were just then 
occupied in murdering their sovereign, but had 
not begun the work of blood amongst them- 
selves.* 

If any arguments were wanting to prove that 
government acted right, and that Mr. Fox was 
wrong, they would be supplied by the pamphlet, 
which, coming from so able a man as Fox, and 
containing so little ar^ment in his favour, prove 
the weakness of his cause. 

Why not send an ambassador? said Fox: 
you had one at Vienna, when the ilismcni- 
bcrmeiit of Poland took place ; you sent to 
the Dey of Algiers, when he liad risen to Ins 


*' Mj Fox’8 letter is dated fne <la)s after the king of 
France was murdeicd, butbefoie the nows of it anhed. 
This he afterwards notices in a note, 8))ea]Jng withaiery 
piopcr degree of horror of the act, but not alteiing his 
opinion of the propriety of sending an ambassador to tbf 
logicides. 
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throne by luimler.Now, if this is reason, or iftbere 
is> any analogy, I coni’ess I know nothing of ana- 
logy. Tlu‘ French government was overturned, 
the monarch was in prison, and a set of men had 
• met, tumultuously, to erect a government, having 
first overturned the throne, and then the eonsti- 
v^tution, which the whole French nation had sworn 
to preserve : but was that the ease w ith the court 
of Vienna? Though it' acted badly in Poland, 
that was not equivalent, nor resembling, in any 
manner, a revolution in the government. Are 
we to become judges of the conduct of other 
nations and withdraw our ambassadors because 
they do not act as we think right? As to the ]>ey 
of Algiers, there is rather raOre similarity, though 
the shade of diflercnec is extremely small, even 
in semhianee, and uothiHg in reality. Assassina- 
tion, if not a natural death for the I)eys of 
Algit rs, is a very common one. It is the man- 
ner of ordering tilings there, and is i»> more a 
reason for changing an ambassador, than the 
natural death hy disease. Mr. Fox knew well 
that, so far from being merely innocent, it would 
be taking a part in aeoijtest nottlecided between 
the king and his subjects, a proceeding which 
has always very properly opposed. 

We have since then had a pretty good epeci* 

A 

n 
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men of the efficiency of Mr. Fox’s negotiations 
with France, and let it be considered how it 
would have been if the French convention, which 
encouraged our seditious pjeople, and tried to 
make a revolution here, had been in a voluntary 
manner courted to he quiet. — ^Mr. Fox speaks of 
dignity. The French might not understand that 
*well, in their republic, but well were they ac- 
quainted with hauteur, the bastard sister of dig- 
nity, and who often counterfeits her form. 

The advice of waiting for overt acts at home, 
was a pretty conceit enough. Sir Francis Bur- 
dett wanted overt acts, perhaps, when he resisted 
the Speaker’s Marrant, and we know that, in the 
language of the law, he took nothing by his 
motion, but we know also what these overt acts 
produced, to many persons in London. 

In the long and rapid succession of important 
events w’hich have taken place since the revolu- 
tion began, it is perfectly natural that many of 
the individual links of the chain should have 
been forgotten, and the same cause has rendered 
* it very easy for those, who wish to misrepresent 
matters, to succeed in doing it. 

From these causes has arisen a pretty general 
belief that the English were the ^gressors, and 
liegan the present war; whereas quite the con- 
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trary was the case, as has already been proved, 
and as the French themselves confessed, which is 
an additional proof, though none more than 
what has been* given is necessary, namely, the 
low establishment on which the navy and army 
were put at the very time that the continental 
^war broke out, and many months after the treaty 
of Pilnitz, to which this government, not only 
refused to accede, but was hostilely disposed, as 
appeared from the stipulation of the king of 
Sweden, who was assassinated by a partisan of 
French democracy to prevent his interference. 

Add to these the fact of opening the Scheldt 
contrary to treaty with the Dutch, but still more, 
direct hostilities being commenced on the Dutch 
territory, by an armed force, before Britain in- 
termeddled in the fi-ay. 

It might have been very easy for Britain to 
have abstained from hostilities a few months 
longer, with the loss of honour and forfeiture of 
her word: but honour and fidelity to allies are the 
last things which a nation should forfeit, or rather 
the only things which should be maintained at” 
any price. As to tliosf who sa^, in a tone of tri- 
umph, See what yoi> have done for your alHea^ 

, they are ruined and undon^-— 1 answer. That is 
nothing to the business; Britain was bound to 
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assist heartily, and slu* (!i<l assist'; but success 
depends nol iij)r»n either the will or tl)c exertion, 
and therel’ore nnliuns never stipulate for success, 
but for aid and asMMaia v , ♦ 

If a t>iT.tl('!nan and man of lioiviur gives bis 
word lor a friend, ainl iiitcicli.mgt.’' ,<11 honour- 
able guarantee, and it slM)uld turn out that the 
friend wants aid, is ti)e iioii''ui,d)lt; man to sit 
down and calculate win ihei the aid will be ef- 
fectual, whcthir it will Ih' •^afe, or imu'ent, or ad- 
vantageous, to give what he has promised ? Cer- 
tainly it is too late for ••iich calculation, which 
should very wisely and pioperlv ])reeede the 
promise or guarantee, hut aie tolully inadmis- 
sible after it, when the onl} thing to be done is 
to keep the jiroinise. not ia aj'peaianco, but with 
sincerity and fair iutenftoii. 

But, supposing that England had been mean 
and ba'o enough to abandon an ally thus at- 
tacked, is there any one who can suppose that 
peace could e\en then have been long preserved ? 
ITte French thenisches aie much more open and 
Wndid than their friends and advocates amongst 
us, for they never repioach the British court 
with tlie war; they know •that the distruetion 
of this country, or, its subjugation, has lieen their 
constant aim, and they are sorry, hut not angry. 
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. because we defended ourselves ; for, amidst all 
-their atrbeiti^, they admit that the love of o>iie’s' 
countr^ should predominate. In conformity to ' 
lliis it is that they try to persuade the “inhabi- 
tants of other nations tliat it will be for their ^ 
good to submit to, or enter into friendship with 
^5^hom ; but they have never attempted to per-i 
suadc the people of any country to prefer France 
to their own. This sort of political lesson was 
left for some of our own countrymen to teach, 
which' they have done, but without producing 
either the effect they expected, or bringing down 
upon themselves the punishment they deserved.* 
Previous to the unavoidable war, the prospe- 
rity of this "‘"countiy was again at the highest 

li i.-> pofliap^soiir of the greatest singula ritios of tho 
prcsi'iit rune, uluch is unexampled for producing sf range, 
vveiktSj (hat the French themselves execrate theijr first loaders , 
and their theories, and that they rc,si>ect and admire the conr , 
duct of the British; but that a very iftumcrous sect liitnoiigsl^ ,, 
oui'seives persist in praisriiig ^e^ery thing emanating froi^ 
France, vvliethor from the > i^s-ctilbUe, with a* rod '^bounety-' 
blasphemy j *and preaching dr the great Napo.'^ 
Iron, with his imperial (tia^dem at^ his iron crown, traraplijig,^^^ 
liberty in the dust; and thel^'^cr^stequaHy in blaming 
conduct of Kiiglttiid, |nTdicting'm||||ltohc awd grieving at 
^!ncfe«*s. 
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pitch, and every step was taken by government, 
which was possible, to increase commerce and 
encourage manufacture*-. 

Before 1793 our exports had risen to twenty- 
three millions, which is one fourth more than 
they had ever been before the American war, 
and nearly double what they were in 1782. 
The finances were in good order, the revenue 
productive, and the sinking fund making a great 
progress by accumulation ; so that, in the paci- 
fic administration, there was much to applaud 
and nothing to blame, and, as to its termination, 
it arose from external causes, from the situatiou 
of Europe and passing events on the continent, 
for which the British government was by no 
means answerable. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Review of Politics,Jrom 1793 to 1802. 

>Ve now come to the war so much reprobated ; 
but, having already proved that tfie war was not 
voluntary, on the part of Britain, but necessary 
and unavoidable, much is not necessary to be 
said with respect to it; for the conduct of the 
British government is not to be measured by the 
event altogether : however, in order to leave no 
room to say that I blink the question, the matter 
shall be taken up in that way only, assuming, as 
a fact, that Britain was forced into the combat. 

Let us consider what was to be done, and 
what has been done. 

France, having assumed principles and an 
attitude which threatened, openly and distinctly, 
every other government with ruin, it was a < 
duty, incumbent on the British government, to 
protect itself, and not tamely to become a de- 
partment of France, then ruled by thieves, ruf- 
fians, and murderers, who have been, since con- 
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centrated into one — ^Napoleon ! This was tlie 
ultimate end of the contest ; but^fcumstances, 
obliging us, at first, to begin for the sake'"of our 
alli^, the Dutch, we were only auxiliaries, and 
contributed but a small contingent to the genera! , 
cause'! therefore, success did not depend on 
any elForts within our power, at a time when,/ 
France was absolutely exerting her power beyond 
what had ever been seen in any nation. There 
were, in 1793-4, not less than fourteen armies, 
in different directions, amounting in numbers to 
about 1,200,000 men. The assignats, the 
spoils of the nobility, of the church, and of 
■ neighbouring nations, supplied every pecuni- 
ary want, ahd the soldiers were animated, to the 
fury of bacchanals or mad-men, by the idea of 
liberty and equality, added to theiiopes of plun- 
der and the gratification of the passions. Such 
armies would have, at any time, been formidable 
from their numbers, their resources, and their en- 
thusiasm, but, to the allies, they w'ere invincible, 
:i|kmise those allies persevered in the old mi- 
-litaiy vtectics ; that , is, they adhered to an old 
B^eof defence, while the French had adopted 
» pew mode of attack; and they came into the 
ifield to be beati^^n almost every occasion, as 
if they had come lyjth that design. 
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It mu&t admitted that^ what with aatonish- 
‘TI!%i)t, ao al;t»chmcnt to the old military habits, 
and a «ort of contempt for men who fought with- 
out any consideration for the numbers slain, it was 
not a very easy matter for the regular armies to 
adapt themselves to this new mode of warfare. 
They might, however, very easily have altered 
tlicir comUict, so as, more effectually, to have re- 
Jistod their enemies, without imitating them j 
but they did not do so, and they failal. The 
history of their failure is known, and therefoie . 
would be useless here ; and it is not the vindi- 
cation of the allies which is my business. 

Britain could do nothing more than assist, to 
the U'Ft of her power, in resisting the revolu- 
tionary IcMTcnt by such aid as she could afford, 
w'hethcr in men or money; it was a great com- 
bat, not like common wars, for some commercial 
privilege or possession of foreign territory ; 

The jnize cou^eiided great Hector’s life,” 
Nothing less than the independence of Euf'^ 
rope, of which Britain forms a part, was 
object ; and .those who den^j^ that, are less candid 
than the French themselves, who admit tbrt 
England’s destruction has long been their objiedi^ 
and that it would be written on a stone ent tbe 
banks of the Thames — “ London was,” Is 

* F 
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it. possible that there is an Englishman who 
could hear this vain boast, coming a power-' 
ful people — a people having more than a million 
of soldiers — a people engaged in a^ual hostilities 
with us, and yet lament the efforts made to resist 
so'terrible a foe ? Is it jjossjble that they should 
magnify all the sacrilices made to render them- 
selves effcient, and make light of the danger 
\^th whidi tlicy uere threatened, and from wliich 
they have hitiioi to happily escaped 

Strange as it may be, all this is possible. The 
same spirit of discontent, which, at an earlier 
period of his Majesty’s reign, converted our 
prosperity into a cause of discontent, has since' 
turned, to the same banefiil purjioses, the efforts 
made to preserve that prosperity. 

Tlie inagnauimity W'ith w hich the' British go- 
vernment aided those who ''resisted ojipression, 
and the.gencrosity with which ij; granted assist- 
ance, to those who fled from the oj)j)ressor, will 
recorded, to thjSS!. honour of the, sovereign and 
.Ti^Sjfninisters, to the latest period- Men- may 
^ blame and censure such conduct, 
th^ carjnot he% admiring it, for itf com- 
admiration.- Adhiiration is not vcSfintaiy 
pit occasion^,’ a|id> ^i^n contrasted with the 
rneanness, 'pMtihing, ,ahd enmities of the 

- t ’ 
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French, it becomes absolutely impossible to with- 
TTold it. 

Wherever Britain was accountable for sudeess, 
she succeeded. On the ocean we have risen t9 
the hijifhe&t point; and the whole shipping of 
mankind would be unable to stand a contest of 
half an hour with one-fourth of the British navy! 
It was not so when liis present Majesty mounted 
the throne. From tlie times (»f the Stuarts till 
1 759 j 5' period ofmore than seventy years, there was 
not one great victory at sea ; and freijueutly the 
French had rather the advantage ! What a great, 
what a glorious thange has taken place for Bri- 
tain! — a change, indeed, begun, hut only just be- 
gun, befoi'e his Majesty ascended the throne. 
I’j lis, perhaps, is one of the facilities which his 
Majesty’s successor will thid the most solid, for it 
may pnssdily enough lead to the total destruction 
of the naval |)Ower of all our enemies. 

What is not the least worthy of notice is, that 
a new' phenomenon was witnessed in Britain, 
which had hitherto, like all other nations- of 
modern times, declined in commerce, iftdustry,* 
and wealth, during wagr, on all former occasions { 
but now the case was reversed : never did wealth 
increase so rapidly — ^|niblic works, canals, docks, 
bridges, &c. &c. went on with une^mpled ra- 
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pidity; great manufactories rose up, as if by 
some magic power, io every quarter ; private* 
buildings increased, were ornamented aBct in- 
habited, much more rapidly than during any 
period of peace; and, though last, not least, our 
exports doubled in nine years ; from above 20 
millions, in 1793, they rose, in 1802, to above 
41 millions a-year*, that is to say, they had 
quadrupled from the year 17^2, and doubled 
from 1792!! 

The malcontents, like Haman of old, ex- 
claimed — “ All tins availeth me nothing, while 
Mordecai the Jew sitteth at the king’s gate. 
Our taxes have increased,” say they, “ and the 
day is an evil day ; we are bowed down, and 
our burthens are greater than we can bear.” 
This has been the regular tune which the mal- 
contents have sung, from the days of Queen 
Ann to the present time. Places, pensions, and 
the national debt, were the themes of declama- 
tion and complainit, when our taxes, in all, 
amounted to only about three millions a-year : 


* Sm Mr. Chalniers’s Chronological Account of Commerce, 
vUesh is contained both in his CbmparatWe Estimate and in 
hls Considerations On Coiumsrce,”.&c.; twowofkit whkb 
tiwuld be in t)ie hands of every political economist. 

/ ■ ' 
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and they had been so, at earlier periods, wheu 
'tRb whole revenue did not amount to half a 
million 

The men, who exclusively consider themselves 
as patoiots, are like a hypochondriac, who, if he 
has no disease in his body, carries a cruel and la* 
tal one in his mind, which supplies the place el 
all the ills which ever issued from Pandora’s box. 
Not only do they persuade, and are jx'rsuaded, 
that much evil hath ari'^en, but they most care- 
fully suppress every circumstance which indicates 
prosperity, or has a tendency to counteract the 
evils they affect to deplore. 

Britain has, during the war, cvhibited, to llie 
whole world, an example of a country preserving 
honour and principle ; religiously kcejiing her en- 
gagements ; paying all her debts ; lending to those 
nations which are in want of assistance, and re- 
sisting tyranny all over the world j and, at the 


* Lord lleury Petty, new Maiquts Lansdowne. 
vrry propeily and nell, thouith hi opposition at the time 
(lu 1609), that, to persuade the people t^at the abolition of 
pensions would aflord much relief, was a deception ; for all 
those, which could foq possibly cut olT. « buhl not amoubt to 
u Veek’s contribution. i , 
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same time, incrca'<ing iu private wealth and pts- 
perity } — while other nations, shrinking fronr 
dilBc'ulty, and committing frauds on their credi- 
tors, are ruined and undone. 

Britain, from her insular situation, and from 
tlie manner in which she was forced into the war. 
could not be prepan d with a powerful army, and 
found it iinposKihlc to command a sucet'ssrnl 
issue to the contest, 'file troops of the alius, 
inftrior, iu numbers and in energy, to those of 
France, were defeated in every quarter: with 
assignats for money, requi'-itions for men, and 
new modes of lighting, which regular (lermati 
tacticians disdained to imitate, and had not the 
genius to defeat, the allies continually lost ; and 
Britain, hy land, shared in the disasters, but she 
presen cd her honour, and, whenever she fought 
alone, with numbers nearly ecpial, she eoinjucred, 
as the shores of Egypt and of Syria ami of 
Italy can attest. At sea we were unrivalled, 
and, lest the idea should be encouraged thattliere 
k no merit due to his Majesty's government for 
that, because it is our natural element, let it be 
remembered tliat, from the involution to tlie 
year during which period the gi-cat cam- 

paigns of Marlbbrough were fought, we gained 
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no great naval victory, and it is during the.pni!^: 
reign aiosHe that vve have risen above" aQ*{ 

4 ’ Vc' - 

jiatiousi • ■ , 

' ' ' '*■ ,-V' 

Notwithstanding the gi'eat and glorious eflSrte 
niade to withstand the tyranny of France, on the y 
continent, there was no obstinate perscvei'aiice in . 
the contest ; peace was made, Jteeause the natioiP'^ 
< aiie<l for it, though those who Icnew the spirit of 
tlie Hu lor of France,, never expected that it would - 
last — it was an experiment to save blood and trea- 
sure, and to please tliosewhuhad, in all its stages, 
opposed the w’ar : but our enemy soon acted in 
Such a manner, that hostilities rerommcnced, at-' 
tended wdth the coiiviction that, until the French 
system and mode of acting w'crc changed, the 
blessing of ])eace was not to be exj)ecteJ. 

Before our ambassador, the Marquis Corn- 
wallis, had' quitted the hall where the treaty was 
signed, intrigues were commenced, contrary to 
good faith, honour, and the spirit of the agree- 
ment; arid, frpm that moment, every artifice was,,' 
set on foot, by the French, to deceive and 'ovei^y 
reach the British governinent; and it wi|s noty 
till the impossibility of .jpieslerviog peace, with 
safety, was ascertainod^ that a new .war w as undpp^ 
taken. ■ • ■ , ■ , y 

During thte first war, into j^ich Brkain wap, 
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led from honour and necesMty*^ moderation, on 
ottr side, was strictly adhered to^ in the midsfTST 


* B<»5idob the aitack on our allies^ thoDutrhj abroad^ llio 
open protection a;i>rn b} the Convention to themaIooi»tenf'» 
in Kncland-i woultl liau* n.irruiited any pliidcnt govenimrnt 
In goiii« to as thofoUoMing coiipspondoncp, now iirarlv 
fopft tten, will beaiii's: in mind t]»at the (’on\enlio»i 

was loo to lotiact, explain, orevtcmifite, in anj ra^e 

w-hate^pi, aiul iIk lofoH* thrft renionstiaiire w ould ha'i r been 
nvloss. 

Tlu* [iPiohitioM Society of Xondon — ibove all K)<i 
rti^nta^in ihc R* i^ofufhn oj (hi lU//i o f August ^ ucccsj, 

(o iHcttrc tit j/ *t( the aJvauta^^is uhuh Hu* fotmer had 
taught i/ou to t*}p( (t. ifV /( cf an agt d able Kcn^aiion^ that 
the rtf^ht of in inu / dton ha^ boon sn such isjufij/ c^mc^$t^/, 

Signed, 'PowLiis, 

Cooper.’ 

TIm’ Im lends of liberty and Kquaht} at licdfast — ^ Fo^ 
tnm of humantiy^ may ijour DeHataUon of lUghls be 
01 era In ro put in jn actirrJ* 

* The Vo1uui(*eis of Ik*lfast ^ — ^Thc successes of the 
Frcmh teofie libcrlffio tin neighbouring nations 

The Cpited ^orieties of London — oppressed pari 
of mankind^ forgetting their oten evils^ are sensible onlp of 
^our^ ; anilj beholding ihc present Clients mtk u disturbed 
cye^ address their most fervent prayers ta the Ghd of the 
Stnioerse. that he may be favourable to your eause^ uHh 
isliifk thcfrs is so inimatefy connected. Be graded by au 
i ppt rin>fre\\t/Uem of if^uhitwn^ the invincible^ but continual 
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the greatest provocation from the French; ^ndoo 
every occastOA, wherever any practical meamiirR 

* 

imrowi^menh of which qithi lif thprtvi dike nation of iU 
bonded andicdmcd U almost to that ufj ct date qf 

da i ryft ant wl u h you have 'o ^ton toady emutu tpaiedyour^ 
Si/ t?. Fivt Thousand English uttzens^ fir (d with indf!)^ 
nation^ hax^c the tout age to Uep jot waed to rescue their 
cou ih If from that opprobnum rihich has be^ (hfoan upoh it 
bif ihf base con dud of I host iJioare DVtsird u2</i powtr, 
i nntkmen^ < ur num/nt <ill appear vay si lall^ when conu 

put i d mth the rest of /Iil nation; bat know^ thaf it tnureasts 

• • 

ecuy day; and if the turib/e and conUnuiUy elevated atm 
of author dy o^ki a ^cs the tmtd — iffaUhoods^ every momc nt 
dispersed with so much indusUy^ misUad the credulous — and 
if the public inthnaty oj the court ktih Frenchmen^ avowed 
traitors to then count) y^ hmry away the ambitious and wu 
fhiniingy7oe can^ i,ith (onjideme^ assure you^ Ftecmen and 
Fritnds^ that knOivledge makes a rapid progress among us^ 
You at e alt t adyjtte^ but Britons ar e pi epai mi* to be so. 
Signed, M. Makgauot, 

T. Hardy.’ 

Constitutional Societj of London — ^ tmuma able Soeu 
ftles of the same sort are for ming in every pati of E^gland^ 
Jfter the exurripte given by France^ revolutions a ill hecom 
t asy ; season ts about to make a rapid progr ess ; and U woqld * 
not be exit aot cHaary 7/, in a much lesfipate of time tOU 
can be imagtned, the French ihould tend Jddtesies of Con.' 
gratufation to the Nat^nal Convention of England, Other 
Sations %tiU%yonfoilvxd your st^ in tkt career of improuej^ 

Cr' 
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could be pointed out, which was consistent with 
the national hotiour and safety^ it was adopted, nT 

« 

ment^ andy from ihut ietharg^^ arm ihtmsdvc^ 

for the purpose oj < laming the Rights of Man, 

Signed^ Si mpii l, 

j % B. Adams, 

JOFL BVRIOMI, 

J, Frost.’ 

The Piesidtnl’s Answor w a real Dodaration of War 
dgailnst this kingdom — ‘ 7Vir shades of Pt?i«, of llumpdt //, 
and of S if dm pn hoi^er ow if our had*^; and the momint^ 
Without doubt y appioacheiy tti z^huh tin rnnthuil! bring 
tongt (Uulattons to the National Com< if ton of Great Bru 
tain,* 

Of thp same complexion was the Declaration, Decern, 
bei IMh, of the C onvenlion-— ^ That it uill tt ( at ai (nemn s 
tkf peoptcy whoy ti fusing or t enouncing Liberty and Etpia* 
litify areddtrouiof pfe*>eivtngtluv Pnnccand privtltgcd 
CaiiSy or oJ cniciing into an avibmmodation utihihtmJ* 

Let these men (not Jacobins) who condemn the war, or 
who think it might have b^ii a^ojidod, seiiousl} consider 
those extracts of the direct comnnunication of Etiglish repub. 
lirans%ith French cut-throats. Cau^ any person, not abso. 
lately bereft of reason, conceive it possible that huch men, 
^ thte machinating the destruction of our constitution, 'Could 
tUpikntinue their coni^tion with the French Cokivention, which 
peace gave a boundless power of doing, without our running 
ilio most imminent hazard Of every thing that government 
nnd law secure to ns*«^ihat is to say, life and property. 

The ^ Prficeedmgtof the Jsswdation af^the Friend$ of 


t 
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contradiction to all assertions that his Majesty^s 
government ms obstinately bent on j^secniii^ 
war, at the risk of sacrificing the prosperity of the 
nation. * '** 


the ConifUution, Dublin, the Duke of Leinster in Hie* 
chair !’ is a publication that clesencs notIca(« These ‘ friendlilj' 
rail on the people to* SUBDUR the cotraptiob,’ ‘ the in. 
fam ) ‘ the foukst acts under the foulest niuncs,' wliich form 
the ‘ 1 egular sj stem of government,’ by ‘ a radical rf- 
bORM by a body of ^ rcpicsentaiives, an integral and es- 
sential part of the constitution, derhed from the people by 
GENEBAL election.’ — The Englibh language could scarce* 
ly, in an equal number of n^oids, paitft, in stronger terms, 
the fiie.biands of sedition. To call on the people not to 
rra\r, oi petition, but to scbdur the errors of government, 
— ^to siisDun them a radical reform, and gfneral re. 
piesentation, is, in other words, to demand a Convention, 
the king at Tjbiirn, the loids annihilated, andpropeity the 
reward of new Robespierros, Biissots, and Marats. But 
these expressions are too remarkable to be accidental; they 
coincide too exactly with the threats of the Jacobins in 
France, to allow us, for one moment, to bdieve that there 
is not a dear intdligdiCe and union 

ARtnvB Examples cf France a fYaminf 

PrUain^ ‘ " 
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CHAP. V. 


Review of th? Period from 1802 to 1811 

' As the conduct of France soon rendered it 
evident that it would be impos-bible to preserve 
peace for any length of time, the only line 
for Great Britain to pursue, was to adopt that 
moderation wliich should leave tlif blame of the 
renewal of hostilities with the French govern- 
ment ; and so completely did Britain succeed m 
this, that there was little difference of opinion on 
the subject, and even most of those who had been 
clamorous for peace, acquiesced m the declara- 
tion of a fresh war. 

The same difficulty, which stood in the way of 
Great in the former revbltftionwy war, 

stiff existed. The continental armies adhered to 

I 4 

their ancient m^e of«ffghting, and only went 
into the dcld to boibWcn.!; an4f though the des- 
potism, .the injustice, and! cruelty of Buonaparte 
augmented every day, nothing could rouse the 
cohtinent to mak4c,^ji^>con)bin^ or 8imultaneou>i 
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effort to regain what was lost, or to preserve what 
was left. 

The condnct of Prussia was, beyond that of all ' 
others, ba^ di ^graceful, and absurd. Allcrshewiog 
thtfjgreatcst de^re to obtain possession of Hanover, 
by a guill} paiticipation with Buonaparte, sh^ 
was diMijjpointed and laughed at ; and, after fi>*- 
fusing to co-opcrate with H'issia and Vustria, 
when success was almost certain, sl,'> (let Wed 
war, single-handed, against Prance, and liie ar- 
mies which had hecn bred, under Predt rick the 
Gieat, were overturned in a single day. 

Never did tlic woild witness so signal a defeat in 
so short a tune. Before tlie end of the third day, 
Pmssia was overrun by Preneh aiinies, who were 
well supjdied with every necess.ny, driving btfore 
them the Prus-ian fugitives, who were faniehing 
m the midst of their own eountry, where those 
sti angers were well supplied.* This was ihc 


* A singular fate enough foi an ainij, ralWd b> an 
athrlst, and lomluctcd rntirtl> <ri fh.* plan oi na’dng mm 
machines, without aiij moial piiniiptr. Mind could not b.* 
allopothcr presented from acting; 1»»t JRodeinh only ‘on- 
Bidnwl it ns at ting by the fnti of .pbrtisbmoiU ; atid he said, 
repfaledii, oniaiious occoaions, tljat) piovidcd tlm soldicis 
pnrioimed their iBanmuvies arid athnded military duty ssellj 
they might do .as they pleased 
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la&t great triumph of the^>new mode of carrying 
on war over ancient regular for neither 

was the victoiy on the Vistula, nor on the JDa- 
nnbe, at Wagiani, con,j>ltte nor decisive. The 
weakness of the chu Is converted doubtful 
flicts into ruinous disasleis ; but, in every case, 
lliritam has been iireproachable, except during 
that .iberration ft nm * the general policy of the 
picsent reign whioh took place on the decease of 
Mr Pitt. 

Hy the genual policy of tins reign, I mean 
that policy whu h prefers the permam nt interests 
ol the couutiy to temporary advantage, and 
winch IS the best policy on all occasions. Piora 
this jiermanent policy, there was a ckwiation, 
, when we made the useless and humiliating at- 
tempt to bring about jitace, and when an Eng^ 
Iish ambassador, by a clumsy mauceuvre, was 
peimitted to go and bend before the second class 
of eodimis in Paris ; for Talleyrand, it is said, 
di'daifltidl to receive the man whom he meant to 
amuse as long as it suited his master. There was 
‘ some sort of dignity, am} even generosity, in tliis 

t * 

* > . 

Jut 1 The Pinssiwgc^cftainenfvjks tik aiort waprincipled io 
ewstmicc ; and tt IMS vaffiered Wa jPMUUicr, with tkae 
ijhclp or tvpitj , 
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wa^ of acting. We h{i4,«be^e<jl a kind of Jiec^ 
mission to send an ambassador, and, tbouglu^ 
tliere never was the smallest intention, on 
part of I^rance, to treat, yet the mere permission • 
of', doming to Paris could not be considered asA 
fraudulent manoeuvre, for it was of our seeking, 
and there never was any encouragement given <14* 
ns, although it happened to be very opportune for 
France, as it made the powers on the continent 
‘think that Britain had abandoned their cause. 

ITie Conftdcrdtiou of the Khine, the seizure 
of Genoa, the defeat of Prussia, and, finally, of 
Russia, were all prepiired while our ambassador 
was making useless efi'orts to obtain attention in 
Paris. 

During twelve months that Britain followed 
this ilevious path, the greatest shock was given 
to the independence of the conliueut ; for tlie 
peace of Tilsit was the signal for the sul^'ection . 
of Italy, for the attack on Spain, and the seizure 
of tlie fleet of Denmark by the French,' h^d we 
not anticipated that blowr 

Let those, who blame the usual and steady * 
policy of the present ipign, 'only consider what 
was the consequence' pf abandoning it for one 
single year, and then let them ^ve an opinion. 

It is a veiy easy eriricisa and flqd 
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fault, and, as things al« managed, to point out 
how they might have been better ; but we have 
had some le-'sous lately, whiph ought to make ’us 
rather grant a soil of apadeinical faith to patriots, 
than that full, unqualified confidence whi«ll!|^l&ey 
arrogantly demand and confidently expect. 

' Ml. Fox iU gone from this mortal scene, and 
the g<K)d and amiable qualities of which he was 
possessed, render it a harsh and a disagreeable 
task * to make any personal allusions to him : 
let what follows, then, be aj>[»licd to Opposition 
in a body, and let them, collectively or indivi- 
dually, deny the facts ; and if they cannot deny 
them, let them be at least a little moderate in their 
language ; let them be more diffident of their 
own powers, and have some compassion for men 
who, having to govern the nation, in very dif- 
ficult times, arc liable occasionally to commit 
eiTors, and are not always successful. 

When Mr. Pitt, who had so long, so ably, 
and 90 disinterestedly, guided the helm, resigned 
his efibrts, for the deliverance of Europe, with 
his breath, then those, who had systematically 


* There h a pan^jlllet— Fol’s Title to Patiiot 
Disptited,” i^htch contains some strong fiicts, plainly t«3d, 
and nill amply reMfdto’fiaie licstowod m its {lerusd. 
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‘Opposed him in every measure, got^nto power, 
and had an opportunity of shewing with what 
dexterity and success they could conduct affairs. 

When tliose, who had railed against Mr. Pitt’s 
administration, came into power, they disap- 
pointed dll their friends, and shewed, without 
a'liy kind of ceremony, that thev had only opposed 
luinisters from policy, and not from principle. 

Were taxes oppressive before, and the income- 
tax, as they said, the worst of all? The Talents 
doubled the income-tax, and put it in a state ol 
ligorous activity before unknown!! Were pen- 
sions a grievance ? The 'Palents increased the list 
of pensioneis ! ! Were peerages multiplied too 
much ? The Talents made moj-e peers than ever 
were made in an equal space of time ! ! Was the 
power of the crown too great, from the influence 
exerted by means of excisemen and revenue- 
officers ? Tlie Talents laid a plan tor augment- 
ing the number of revenue-officers, expressly for 
tlie purpiise of augmenting their influence ! ! Is 
the manner of electing members to serve in par- 
liament defective ? ’flic Talents tried to make it • 
worse ! I 

The finest piece of manoeuvring in the Talents, 
was one which passed over witliout meeting w ith 
that observation it deserved. .JVhen Opposition 
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^rst came into office, they declared that tiicy < 
were lying on a bed of thorns, and that the 
finances were in such a state, that they scarcely 
knew, how to raise money for the year. To 
believe the then iniinstors, bankrujitcy was 
staring us in.’ tlie face ; but never did any mounte- 
bank or. juicer handle hocus-pocus better than 
they did—^fo^, next year, to the amazement of all 
those who ha*d been made believe that we were 
ruined, Lord Henry Petty, and a select number 
of algebr^lBJ produced a plan, by which it 
appeared ‘ffb* more taxes would be necessary ; 
and it was ptoved,*by A, minus B, multiplied by 
X, and divided , by C, that the nation could 
carry on the war for ever, without any fresh 
.burthens ; and, in short, that the gloomy pic- 
tures of the year before were mere phantas- 
magoria — a sort of luagid-lantcrn figures, whieh 
appeared and vanished at the will of those who 
held the machine. 

No sooner had those wonderful conjurors pro- 
claimed the prosperity of the nation, after hav- 
' ing frightened us almost into fits with a gloomy 
picture, than they con‘-idered themselves so se- 
curely seated, that they might venture to force 
their Royal Master to sanction a measure nhieh, 
they knew well, WUf, contrary to' his conscience ; 
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buC ' to uiake the matter more secifle, and suc- 
•cess more certain, they concealed the extent of 
the measure. Without entering here into the 
controversy about the Catholic question, it is 
sufficient to observe, that there was no prudence 
in bringing on the measure, and there was mucli 
hieau duplicity in the manner in which it was 
done. His Majesty's character was totally mis- 
taken, for, where his conscience was concerned, 
he would yield to no earthly consideration, and 
the nation highly approved of his firmness. 

The Talents went out, with their grand plan of 
finance, unregretted ; and so little value was 
set on that famous plan, that it has never been 
thought of since ; and even tho«e who proposed 
it, are silent as to its magic qualities, which, it is 
more than probable, they never fully credited, 
but considered it as & good opiate while they 
remained in place *. 

It is to be hoped thaf it w ilk not lie foi^ottcn 
that the men, who, by means which were far 
from frank and open, far from plain, simple, 
and direct, had attempted to bring his Majesty * 


Thp a( ts of this administrlition are detailed in n masterly 
atjle, in tlw) celebrated poem entitled All the Talents." 
'Old fi«m which it tt»ok its name. ' ' 
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into a meagre whichy they had every r&ison 
to, believe, he did not approve, and would -not 
vgo into with his eyes oj>en ; when a dismissal 
from his service was the consequence, made ,ah 
appei(^ to Parliament against his Mfiiesty.’,7;'j^»h . 
a? step had not been ventured upon since the 
revolution : it was unconstitutionaU 

indecorous,; and, in that case, founded in misre- 
presentation. 

- The attack on the liberties of Spain and I’or- 
tugal were planned when Britain stood aloof — 
and, surely, more unprincipled oies never w't're 
conceived or attempted; but, by a return to the 
old steady line of policy, in protecting all those 
who desired it, from tlie despotic grasp of France, 
we have amply atoned for the error of leaving 
Europe to its fate for one season. 

We have now not an ‘ enemy to fight with 
on the ocean : by land, whenever we meet him in 
equal force, we conquer ; and,] by the generosity 
of our. behaviour, as well as by our honourable 
conduct and bravery, we have become the 
* frie|ids of the Spaniards and Portuguese, whilst 
thfe French, by their atrocious conduct, have 
rendered themselves detested and abhorred. 

Tins, is. not -one '.of the .least Important coh- 
sidcratiou^ in the poUqy of the pre- 
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^ sent"reign. Had Spain and Portugal been left 
•'without aid, they, most probably, must have 
submitted, and, at all events, they raurt have 
considered that Britain had no friendship to 
.expect; therefore, the navies of France, Spain, 
Holland, and Portugal, might have been seen 
hniltd against us. Now, that is out of all ques- 
tion, for some centuries at least, and, probably, 
for ever : which is a great point gained : besides, 
if the 8])anisb nation is fairly roused, France will 
no longer be able to exert all her force on the 
Hast and the north. As it was the family com- 
pact which sunk Spain in indolence, and gave 
France security on the south, this will put a 
period to the indolence of Spain and the se- 
curity of France, and prepare the way for that 
ancient <hstribution of power which constituted 
what was called the balance, and what certainly 
answered the purpose of preventing one nation 
fiom oppressing and swallowing up others which 
were smaller and less powerful. 

Never did the character of Britain stand so 
high as it does now, nor, take it for all in all, did 
the character of any nation ever stand so high. 
The French see tlie contrast between tlieir in- 
famy, cruelty, &nd duplicity, and English honour, 
generosity, and good faith ; ,bat what Iwrts their 
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national vatiity still more, thty feel thei/ owi5 ^ 
want and wretchedness^ and ace tliis country 
flourishing and happy. They are enraged and 
mortified, as well as their chief, but perhaps the 
day is not far distant, when we shall assist even 
these our bitter enemies, to break the cruel bonds 
by which they are held in such thraldom and 
subjection; so that the world may once more 
see a system followed, whereby arts and industry 
may flourish, and under which men will not be 
forbidden to enjoy the fruits of their labours in 
their own way, nor have their children dragged 
off to fight in a cause which makes humanity 
shudder, and disgraces those who are engaged in 
its support. 
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CHAP. VI. 


(Jojw/usion — Increase of Commerce and Manu- 
factures — Improvements in AgrtcuHure, and 
general Increase of' WeaMh— Increase of Debt 
and Taxes — Calculation of what we haue lost, 
and what gained, in Civil Liberty, during this 
Iteigu ; shewing that our Situation is amelio- 
rated, that Patriotism is a Trade, and that 
Public Discontent is the Patriotic Exchequer, 

Whilst England has been fighting to inain> 
tain her honour and iudependencej and the li- 
berties of mankind^ thougli the war has been 
attended with unexampled facility, the facility 
with which the money is obtained, is more un- 
exampled still ; and quite the contraiy sym- 
ptoms have accompanied this war which attended 
all former wars. ^ 

Money is easier to be obtaiefed than at the 
beginning. In former, times every year made 
it more difficult. Buildings, canals, bridges, 
new manufactures, and publu: works of all de- 
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scriptions, on more rapidly during this^r 
than they ever did before in the most profound 
peace ; and, formerly, during war, they used to 
be completely at a stand. Improvements in 
agriculture proceed fast, and our foteigo com- 
merce has nearly doubled,* These phenomena 
in commercial history cannot be cxplainecl 
on any other principle than that of the po- 
licy of Britain having been such as to make 
it the centre, the only place where persons’ 
and property take refuge, and, eonsequciitly, 
where wealth is accumulated to an najmense 
extent. 

« 

Eitlicr the influx of wealth, from abroad, or 
the operation of the Sinking-fund, must be the 
cause of this great difference in the circum- 
stances attendant on the present war, and all 
the wars which have preceded it ; for they are 
the only two things which can account for 


* By Mr. Clwlirris’sCliionological \ccount of Commerce, 
tr., ill 1700 our exports ycre, annuall} .....0,0 13,432 


1700 15,781,176 

1770 . 15,994,571 

1780 • - - 12,648,616 

1790 ‘ 20,120,121 

1802 41,411,966 

ISC'* . . .30,301,763 
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. such' 'Extraordinary phenomena, v^ich arc at 
'Open variance with the most esteemed theories 
of financiers and economists, as well as in direct 
opposition to the experience of all other coun- 
tries, aifd of this too during all former wars, 
Whether carried on by sea or by land, with 
^od or with ill success. 

'Whether it be to the Sinking-fund, or to 
the asylum which this island furnishes to the 
oppressed, or to both, that this affluence and 
prosperity, during so long and so expensive a 
war, is owing, the same honour is due to the 
manner in which public affairs have been con- 
ducted during the present reign ; for such has 
Britain been under the reign of his present Ma- 
jesty, and if his successor can do better, it will 
be a happy surprise to all who are interested in 
the welfare of tliis country ; but let it never 
for a moment be imagined, that it will be an 
easy task, or that it will be done by reversing 
the system. 

Mr. Hume, and all writers of character and 
reputation, on subjects of moral wood and evil, * 
as well as writers on natural phnosophy, main- 
tain that, as nothing is perfect, tlie qualities of 
good or bad, whether we spmdc of the moral or of 
the physical world, are, in all tEses, Copipaiative, 
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and that tho judgment is to l>e formed hy.jefSni- , 
jMrino thin”*, \\liicli are similar. By that rule,, 
the Biilisli ”overnnieiit, though not perfect, is 
most certainly to be termed good ; for, when 
compared nith all other governments, we find 
that it is tlie best, not only which now exists.^/ 
but nhieh has exi'ted; and thciclore, tliougl/, 
most ]>robably, it admits of improvement, stijl 
that ii but a matter of «peeul.ition, and we have 
no right to find fault with it. 

'I’here are uuinbers of pirions who talk of 
bringing liaek the constitution to its lirst ])rin- 
<‘iple-, to Its original purity; empty, unmeaning 
and nnfoumkd declamation ! When was tin* 
eonstitution better? when was it more pine? 

there no boroughs in the time of Wil 
Ji.im and IVIai} ? Were there no peers ? no 
eourt inlluenee, jilaees, nor pensions ? Look far- 
ther back, was it not still worse? Tlie British 
coiiblitution, excellent as it is, is not the pro- 
duce of a fixed plan and thexny, like what was 
atteinjited in- France. 'J'he (juarrels betw'een 
King John and the great barons produced 
Alagna Charta ^ and the quarrels between Henry 
in. and the Kail of Leicester and his adherents, 
f'.i'.i rise to liie House of Commons and re- 
'['II cntalion of'4;lw people; but it was a repre- 
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sentSiion begun accident, and ^regulated by 
' expediency ; it never was in contemplation to 
make it wliat time and circumstances have since ’ 
raMfe^it, 

llie civil wars of the York and Lancastrian 
wlines, by their long duration and alternate suG- 
\ess, *g{He rise to so many attainders and so much 
f)lood-shcd, that the great feudal lords were 
/nearly annihilated; and the progress of commerce, 
under the succeeding reigns, threw much power 
into the hands of the Commons, whom the Tu- 
dor family encouraged, in order to counterba- 
lance the few great * families which remained. 
They remembered the Earls of Warwick and 
Leicester, the Percy's and the Mow brays, and they 
did not wish to see such powerful subjects. 
After the (Vigorous reigu of the House of Tudor, 
the feeble and imprudent princes of the Stuart 
line, by bringing on the great rebellion, increased 
the jiower of' the Commons ; an<I the revolution 
of i 6‘88 gave the nation an opportunity of en- 
tering into a compact with William, who had no 
right to reign, and w'ho, therefbrgj^must agree to 
stipulate the conditions. ^ 

Thus accidental grcumstances, and the good 
sense and good intention of , the nobility and gen- 
try, framed, at distant intevttjiUs^ and by degrees, 
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the best constitution we have yet seen established 
in any country ; and, to say that it is not perfect^ 
is to say nothing more than that it is the work of 
man*. 


*As Ml. 1 o\, in his latlrr days, so highlv approved 
Ihe Fitiuh (ouslHulion of 178% and he still xnrsni/ps the 
credit ot being uoaily iiifdlliblc , the following quotation fion| 
Mr, Buiko, uhi<h, though in gi oat warmth of noi 

cXiiggeiatodj ma) seno to hhcw what soil of afahiu he did, 
admire. 

‘‘ When the Fiench assemblj came to pio\ide for popular 
tion, they wore not able to proceed quite so <imooihly as they 
had done in the field of their geometi) Here then at lihmctic 
tame to bear upon then juiidical mrlaph}sich. Had the> 
atuck to their metaph} sic piinciples, the arithmetical process 
would be simple indeed. Men, with thorn, are sliiolly equal, 
and are entitled to equal rights in then own go\einmont. 
B^ihhoad, oii this system, would have |tg i^olc, and crer> 
man would rote diroctl} foi the person who was to lepresent 
him 111 the legisldtuie. ^ But soft — ^by rcgulaTr degioos, not 
jtt.’ This mctaphysic piinciple, to which law, tustom, 
usage, polir>, icason, were lojield, is to veld itstlf to their 
pleasure. Tiioio mu^ti be man) degiees, and some stages, be. 
fore the lopicseiitatiire can come in lontait with his constjtu-* 
enl. Indeed, as we shall soon see, these two persons ate to 
have no soit of contiitVjiioii with each other. First, the voters 
in the cffTt/on, who compose w ha ( they call assem^ 

blus^AToiii htxve ix qualificatfon. ‘What! a qualification on 
the indefeasible lights ofittQU ? Yes ; but it shall be a >er> 
small qualifuation. Ouy injustice shall be rei\ btUo ©i pretr. 
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• If there had bera any tendency, in lya Majesty's 
government, towards de6]^)otisiu, the great stand- 

siv^; oWy the loial valuation of three days’ labour pai (to thf 
public.^ ^^hyJ this is not much, I icadily admit, for any 
^^ing but the utter subversion of )our equalizing piinriple* 
% aquqjjfication, itmighlas well be let alone ; for it answers 
iicwoue purpose lor which qualitualions are eslahllshod : and, 
on } our uh as, it excludt ff om a v ote,, the man, of all othei s, 
vwioso natural equality stands most in nred of piotection and 
flofence — 1 moan the man who has nothing else but Ins naiuiol 
equality to guard him. You oidei him to bu) the Tight, 
wiiidu >ou before told lum, iiatuie had given to him gratuU 
toush at las biilh, and of which no authoiitj^ on earth could 
law full) depiive him. With regaid to the person who can* 
not come up to jour market, a t}ianiiaus aristociacy, af 
against him, is established at the yeij outset, bj jou who pie* 
tend to be its swoi n foe. 

The gradaiton pioceeds. These primary assemblies of 
the canton elect deputies to the commune ; one for oven j two 
bundled qualified luhabitants. Here U the fust medium put 
between the primary elector and the repiesentative legislatoi ; 
and here a new turnpike is fixed foi taxing the lights of men 
witha secoqd qualification; foi no one can be elected into the 
i^ommune who does not pay the amount of ten daj s’ labouu 
Nor have we yet done ; there is still to be another gradation^. 

^ ' 

The assembly, in executing the plan of their committeoy 
made some alteiations. They have struck out one stago in 
these gradations : this removes a part of the objection ; but 
the main objection, namely, that, in tMr scheme, the 6ist con- 
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ingarmy an(l inimenscuumbev^f persons erfiploy- 
ed in collecting the revenue, together with hs great 


T\\e&eroi/tmtf)icSy rhosen b\ <hr rautou^ clioose to 
ment ; and <U(ulo])utics of tlio (L’^partmvnt choost" th(4t4®pu..- 
tii'sio tlio itnfional usscmhfif, IJorc Is a tliiid harriet*. of tp 
sonsolcfs tjiialiriration. l‘^\ or v deputy to tlio natipfial 

sembly nuisl pay, in dirort roiilrlbatlon, to tlio \aluo oi^ a 
Viark of sihn\ Of all tlu -lO cjunlif) ing l)arrH*rs ni^sl 
iLihk alirtO ; tint t hoy are Inipotoiil to socurfflbulo pi n dt nrA; 
strong Old) to df*stro> 13ie rights of men. 

In nil this jirotess, wliii'h, in its fuiiciamonta) elemniits, 
affects to consider, only popufaiuni u[>on a prim ipic of natu, 
ral riglit, there is a manifest attention io proverh/! which, 
however jest and I oa?on<ild<‘ on other srhejnes, is, on theiis, 
])orfect 1) ii ns uppo li abJe. 

I am afraid I have gone too far into their way of consi- 
dering tiie formation of a constitution. TJk'V have much, 
bnf bad, metaphysics ; much, but )}ad 5 geometry ; much, but 
false, proportionate arithmetic : but, if it were all as exiict as 
metaphysics, goomolry', and arithmetic ought to be, and if 
their si homrs were perfci lly cousi-stcut in all their parts, it 
would make only a more fair and sightly vision. 1 1 is remark- 
able, that, in their grc’at arrangement of rnankinii], not one 
reference whatsdciTer is to be found to any thing moral or any 


^titncI\M'oler has^|ii^connection with the rej>rcsentativc legis- 
lator. remains its foire. There are other alterations, 
some possibly for the better, some certainJy’^ for the worse : 
but, tt» tlic Author, the merit or (Jemcril of these smaller al,ter- 
Ktions apj)car to be of uo moment, where the scheme itself ii 
I fundamentally viciouft ^,ud absurd. 
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.f.mouiat, woul4 ^ have favoured the attempt; 
but there has not been tlie smallest indication 

thing politic ; lliiif relates to the concerns, t he actions, 

thQ^^ion^, the iutercfits of men. Ilomincvi non 
■\ Your new constitution is the'iery reverse of ours in iln 
Y^mcipjr; and 1 am asionislied how any jjcrsons could dreain 
hoVtlin^^iut any thing done in it ns an, example for Great 
fiiitaiu. With yon there is little, or rather no connecitioa 
/el ween the last representative and the first constituent. The 
-^inemlior who goes to the Nalional Assembly is not chosen by 
tJio people, noi accountable to them. There are three elec- 
tiorijs before ho is chosen : two sets of magistracy intervene 
between him and the Pi imary Assembly, so as to render him, 
os i have said, an ambassador of state, and not the representa- 
tive of the people nitliiu a state. By this the whole spirit 
of the election i'> changed ; nor can any corrective your coii- 
fclitutioiumoiigerh have devised reiuler him any thing else than 
wliat he is. The very attempt to do it w ould incvitalily intro, 
duce a confusion, if possible, more horrid than the present. 
There is no way to make a coniiection between the original 
constituenl and the TeproseutJitive* but by the circuitou.<i 
means which may lead the candidate to apply, in the lirsi in- 
stance, tojlhc primary' electors, in order that, by their aulhtVi 
jitative instructions (and something nwjn, perhaps), these pri. 
mary" electors may force the two succeeding bodies orrlectors 
to make a choice agreeable to their wiste^ But this would 
plainly subvert the whole scheme ; bfe* to plunge 

them back into that tumuli and confusion popular election, 
which, by their interposed gradation-elections, they mean to 
avoid, jsxm\ at lertglh to risk the fortune of the statue 
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Off a wish towards any thing of 0ie sofrt. When, 
the Habeas^Corpus Act was suspended, in order 


with those vho ha^e the least knowledge of if, and the least 
interest in it. This is a pejpetual dUemina, into whijifll theijr 
are thrown by the ticious, weak, and cowtradicfoiy priiK^le^ 
they have chosen. Unless the people bmk up and Jfwtt ^ ♦ 
gradation, it is plain that they do not at all swbslQ^iititLlly ek^ t 
to the AsbCittWy ; indeed they elect as little in appearance lis 
in reahf} ^ 

Lotus non turn our e)es to what they have done to. 
wards thefoimation of an i xfcutivl pow lu. For this they 
have chosen a dogiaded king. This, their fust executise 
officer, is to be a mat hiiie, without auysoitof deliberative 
discretion in any one act of his function ; at best, he is but a 
channel to coWso^J^io the National Assembly, such matter ai 
may import ^atbody to know. If ho had been made the ex. 
elusive channel, the povrer would not have been without its 
importance; though ih&nilely perilous to those who would 
thoosc to cxertisc it. But public inicllfgence and statement 
of facts may pass to fte Assembly, with equal authenticity, 
through any other consejance. As to the means, therefore, 
of ghing direction to measures, by the statement of an autlio. 
rised repoitor, this office of intelligence is nothingr 

To consider of the French scheme of an executive officer 
ill its tivo natural dhildons of civil andpoliticai^lo the first 
it must be obsemsJ^at, i^cording to the new constitution, 
Ihe higher in either of Hs linefl, are not in 

ihektiig, 1[SB'IUia6fj^ANts ianot the fountaih of justice: 
ihr judgi&, the orilTnal nor the appellate, are of his 

tominatne : he iiritl*S{|bopodes the tandidatP", Jioi has a ne. 
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to s&ve the eouiiktiy} not a single wdividual was 
meddled with, where disaffection "to the govern- 


galivtt pn the choirc* ; he is not p%on the public piosocutdr ; 
he only as a notary, to aulhcnticdte the chou e made of 
thpr|udges in the distiicts ; his oflueis he is to e\* 

•c*ciei[j|p4l^j[i^se^^ When wo- look into the tiMO nature of 

his eiilhoi it} , he appears* fo be nothing i loie tHaTi a chief of 
|um.bailiils, seijeapts at macOg caUhpules, jailoib, and bang- 
4noii: ii is impossible to place an} thing called io}altyin^ 
more degiadlpg point of uew. A thousand times better had 
it been^ for the ili^nit> of this unhappy Piinccj. iimt he had 
nothing tut all to do ^\ith the admiiiistiation of justice, deprU 
^cd as he is of all that is feiiftable and all that is condolatory 
in that function, without pow^r of oiiginating any process ; 
without a power of susi^nsion^ jnltigation^SV^iljon. Rverjr 
thing, in justice, that is ^ile and odious, is thrown upon him. 
It svas not for nothing that the Assembly has been at such 
I'ains to remote the stigma fiom ceitgiu olhees, when they 
weie resolved to place the person, who lately had been theii 
king, ill a situatio^abut one degiee abo^ the executionei , and 
in an olKce nOftriy of the same quality. It is not In natuie, 
tliat, situated as the the Ficnch now is, he can res. 

pcH t himsell^or c an be respected by others. . 

View this new executi^o officer on the of his political 
capacity, as he acts under the ordors Ofti&W^tioDal Assem-. 
bly. To eiocnrte laws is a loyal ciders is 

not to be a Hqw wer,.a magisl i acy', 

though metely sueb^ is a great tru^ f it that 

has much depending tipon its faithto'* andd^f^ent perfohnance, 
both in the pcr'»oii presiding in it and bu sobordiuates. 
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xnent was not^known ; their number^ were ‘few, 
and, in no one instance, did any persecution 


Mfitins of })oiiormlnt; oti^bi to be ghcii bv 

lion ; and di*- positions toii«udb it ought to be infust^d'i*1l^ tlio 
ciicinnstances attendant on the trust; it ought to bo cmitoned 
vriCh diguit}, authonty, aud consideration, and it 
lead to glor\ . The office of cvecuiitm is An office exatlloii. 

It is not flora imjiotoiu ewe are to expect the tasks of poi/vei|^ 
What sort of a jierson is a king to command exiecutory ‘•er* 
vice, "who has no ir.oaus iihatsoovci to reward it? Not in 
permanent ofTice ; not in a grant of land ; no, notin a pen- 
sion of hity pounds a year ; not in the laiuost and most trivial 
title. In France, the King is no more thefountain of honoui 
than he is the fountain of just it e. Alliewaids, all distinctions 
aie in other handi. Those who serve the King tan he actiu 
ated b) no natural motive but fear ; by a feai of every thing 
except their master. Ilih fuiutlons of internal loeicion aie as 
odious as those which hf exeriisea in the department ofjustiee. 
If lelief is to be given to aii\ municipatity, the Assembl} gives 
it : il troops & re to be bcnt to reduce thfci to obedience to 
the Assembly, the King is to execute the j and on every 

occabioti he is to be spattered over with the blood of hi^ peo. 
pie. lie has no HiegetiTe ; yet his flanie and aull^oi ity is used 
to enforce every decrac. Nay, he mast co&cur.iia the 
^butchery of th<^e Who shall attempt to free him from hielm* 
priionmci)^, the lightest attachaieat luf person or 

to his aiidVnt 

I tbin]t:^iOlil|ibssible thatJiay kiko^ ww^hae rec<u 
tered l^rdli^ cah ConUally infuse ritacity apd vjgeat 

into meesures which knows te^dictitedbjrthospwho, 
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orig^natG, hii the spirit ofybppressioQ^ tit 

in a wish to extend the power of me down. 

The ailkirs of Ireland have not yet been noticed. 
During the American war, Ireland obtained great 
pri'diSleges, and its condition was, even by the ado 
miision of Mr, Crattan, greatly ameliorated; 
bitt,t^discontentsof tl^e people rather increased 


t 

he must b 0 persuaded, arc in the highest rlej;irei]l.afffctcd * 
hii^^eisons Will *11) mimstets, viho serve such a king 
^ ilh but a decent aj)p( til ante of respect, coichally obey the 
orders of tiiose ivhom, but tl\c other da) , lu his name they had 
committed to the Hast die ? Wdl they obey the orders of 
those VI horn, s^hilst they weie exercising despotic justice wport 
tlem„ tliey (omened they weic ti eating nith lenjl> , and 
for whom, in apiisoii, the) thought they had provided an 
as) luni ^ If y QU expect such obedience amoiiw^st > our iiino. 
\ations «ind leg^noratioUiS, you ought to make a resolution in 
nature. 4nd to provide a new conslitution for fhehamanmmd. 
Otheiwise yotir aupiemc government cannot hi^onize with 
itb executive system. Theie aic cases which ue caiuiot 
take up w Uh names and abstrac tipns* 

^ A KING, circumstanced as the pressut^ it he ib totally 
stuifjiilied by hi$ misfoi tunes, so as to IhildcrSifc hiot the necessity, 
but the premium and privilege of withou? 

any regari to glory, never can be fit ^ 

as rtipi cotMlMmly fee), ho bo cSiicc^ so 

circumstaficed, h one in which he can obhpin no tMmif repu- 
tation. He has no geoi^^Ob inteirest that canoaiite him I0 
action ; at bebt his conduct will be pwheand dSfenbivO.” 
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tts the real caiue of them decresAod^ and, in l*797’> 
the country broke out in open rebellion, in con- 
cert with France, as has been completely proved ; 
after which, the onion of the tvto kingdoms was 
brought about, in cider, if possible, to prevent a 
repetition of such scenes. * 

I'he wisdom and policy of this measprb'|tts 
not necessary to ciaimne : but lot it be remem- 
bered that Dr. Swift wrote an allegorical tale, soon, 
after the union with Scotland, to complain of the ' 
ill-treatment Ireland met with, in not being Uni- 
ted to England also. Swift was the mostpopular 
political writer in Ireland, and it was very natu- 
ral to conclude that, what he so strongly recom- 
mended, if not altogether so advantageous as here- 
presented, would, at least, be beneficial in concili- 
ating the minds d the people. > Such a conclusion 
would have been \cry fair, and was very natural ; 
particuiaHy as Ireland was much moW feivourably 
treated than Scotland; and stiUuaonf particularly, 
because the i<iluoa wdth Sejilttimd liad ^prodiieud 
far greeter idfiuiteges that country than Pr. 

'Swift couhlp^tei^lwiin'^nc. * ' 

That d^MpMmjiiave followed tWUnioO) is 
true ; b^tj^^vaiita^4^pected, had 

time tolfc^H.yet ; and, ^i^;if it is not'eo.gobd 
a measurf as it wfis ihteud^^o be, it no 
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leadine; featfire in tbe present reign. Something 

was evidoiitly wanting for the l^nquillity and 

happiness of Ireland, and ijt was attempted gs the 
^ * 

very wav that there was reason to think would be 
most acceptable to the country ; and it is yet top^ 
aonn to say tliat it will not produce happy clfects< . 
It#9is<quch longer before the advantages of the 
Union was felt by Scotland *, but they have been 
^long felt and universally acknowledged since. 

I'he Roman Catholic question is one which it 
is impossible not to notice, in speaking of Ireland ; 
but, even in that, his Majesty’s government has 
acted rightly. The refusal of the Veto plainly shews 
that more is meant than meets the ear ; and if 
there were nothing more than reason for doubts 
as to the expedicnev , those doubts would be a 
good cause for suspending the measure ; for, 
wherever there are doubts, it is more prudent to 
sit still dian to act; in as much as« if suth 
pension is an enmr, it can be remedied, but the 
adpptioir of the m^isure never can be remedied, 
be^the consequences what illiiy'’ jOfiay, This 
would; in a case of doubt, I say^tbaNsoUdifficient 
cause for suspending Now, this 

has alwnyifheen a ca^ 4^ dou(btm7i<|kpediency, 
unii^l the objectiofln of submitting to the' Veto, 
wlusli.pQts die out of all doubt hjr shew- 
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ing that the Ro^an Catholics not only will not stop 
at an eqni^ty with thelSstablished CliuVch; which 
is under the controul of government, but aspire to 
be totally independent ; wdiith neither is the case 
•in Britain, nor in any church in any Country, It 
was reserved for the Irish to othibit a picturn^^^ 
men beginning by asking to be put upon’i^dT 
lity with others ; yet, before they obtained w^at 
they at first professed to want, declaring op<toly< 
that nothing would content them, less than being 
placed far above the others. If this were only an 
awkward absurdity, it might pass: but it more, 
and shews that the Botnan Catholics aim at jnuch 
beyond what it would be prudent to tell— they 
aim at indcjicndeucc, and disconnecting entirely 
Church and State — a thing never before attempted 
And what is the pretence forlhis ? Why, that tJie 


Pope is tbu head of the Church, and that the 
iRLingofCvreat Britain, not .being a j^pist, cannot, 
with propriety, be permitted^totinte^ere. This 
is indeed ve^KlSne : who is this t^ope, fhfs liea4bf 
the Church Ik /tbis tiijteJ He happens |id 
an old sl^vM in a ju'isou under, the look 
and key ,^{'ar be it^jkoni me to 

turn iu(||in,,iiii<jale even^t^ religious klNMlirdities 


and key be it^flpt^me to 

turn iuitoniiwjale even^t^ religious klNMlirdities 
IHlgpy te^oa; but, whei^^^^are grave'liMiotd 
the wettessor of St. who to 
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keep* the keys of Heaven— whose long line of 
predecessors wei^ oe pi^lWld inf proiypierity 9» 
he if humble in adversity— men who, in the dayt 
of their power, burned the Protestants at the 
stake*, we cannot avoid susjjccting something^ 
The fact IS, that, at present, there is not a head t# 
‘the Ckiupik of Rome, and the Roman Catiiolics 
of all countries, except the Irish, know that well, 
and, therefore, on what grounds they can expect 
to be listened to, it is very difficult to imagine ; 
for, brides its btmg a ground for violent sus- 
picion of bad intention, it is an insult to the sove- 
reign ahd to the whole nation. 

It is* not necessary, for the vindication of his 
Majesty’s reign, to enter at length into the merits 
of the Roman Catholic question ; but it is fair to 
say, that both Ct^olics and Protestants owe 
much to his present Majesty : it is further fair to 
say, that no portion of his Miyefly^s sutjjects is aif 
easily lc)d stined up to discontent, as 

Irish* Wheri ^ Union -with ^tfil^land took 
phttm, the Irish we^iMuhly the pre- 


• iiieTni^d8#k, iaths 9tK 
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ference, and rtean Swift, fn his vulgar and obscene 
allegory Of the Two Sisters, raided great fer- 
ment on that subject. Tlie Union with Ireland 
is on a much fairer principle than that witli Scot- 
land ; still it causes discontent ; so difficult is it to 
satisfy tlie Irish. 

It may be said, and no doubt will be answered, 
to what IS here advanced, that, notwithstanding 
our affiueiice and a])parcnt prosperity, we are on 
the brink of destruction; that, whatever may ' 
have been the case hitherto — whatever may be 
the case now, we shall soon be at our last 
resource. 

Without any attempt to penetrate the secrets 
of futuiity, which, for wise purposes, are con- 
cealed, we may venture to calculate on probabi- 
lities — and thus they stand : 

The Sinking Fund now pays off as much mo- 
ney, very nearly, as we borrow in a year, so that 
we are like a merchant who pays what he ow es, 
and takes credit for what he wants ; asd, as he 
cancels as many debts as he makes, his debts do 
^ot int^ease*/ Add to this, that the SiakiDig 


TheSbUdngFaadiiowpaytSlio^o Ihirtmi miltlons of old 
debts ; barrDWt.OQ au arerage, a)iaat as much ; bip, in a 
few }'ears, Ae Siukiug Fuad trUl |)Kj^ (iff taonty *( 
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fund, if continued, will outstrip, m ainobnt, any 
possible «degree of expenditure upon Ibreign 
wars; for, what a nation pays, within lierseif, 
is only a transfer, and may extend alnio*.t with- 
out limit. What she pays for foreign warn 
does not return, and is limited at all times, and 
* freijllitntjy within very narrow bounds. 

But let us look to our enemy I’hc si- 
tuation of afTaios which most Ksctnbles the 
present, wal during the le'gn oi ('lurlemagne, 
whom Buonaparte has taken for ins model, and 
whom he afiects to imitat^i. Let us look at the 
durability of the dynasty, and of the empire of 
t’harles the Great, and we shall there see the 
fragility of a power composed of discordant 
materials, and bound together, by the talents 
of one man, after that man is no more. 

The empire of Charlemagne, which consisted 
of France, Germany, and Italy, was divided 
on the death of the Contjueror :• civil war tu- 
sued ilmcRigst his sons, and, finally, liugli Ca- 
pet, in little less than half a century, drove the 
last of the race, now known by therffloTe dig-* 


j<*ar; aud'in H jo.ns attl be 28 tnillioHS', If 

•op at pmcp : and, if we ore at «ar, o’ld limrtti* m Vve do, it 
IV til be jta^ina oti abave'SDmilUom auuuallt. <• 

U 
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infit'd Chinese term of Dynasty, from the throne 
of Franck, andsreignfel in ins place. Such uas 
the late of the empiic and of the family. Let u*- 
next look to the state in wliich Fkiiicc, the Creat 
Nation, found herself after her great monarch 
i»id htr great conquests. 

This was in the ninth century, ne^irly'one 
thoiisand jears igo. The situation of the coun- 
try was veiy disorderly, and the history of that 
period is not ver\ com])lete; but one leading 
fact is sufficient to shew th.it France itias re- 
duced to a state of Jeihleuess wlnr/t Exrni s 
pn\, (oMLMPi, and ascomshment. • 

About one cculur) after the death of Charlts 
the (ircat, the city of Paris, which had been 
his capital, was, two different years, attacked 
ami pill.iged b) marauding piratical Danes who 
ascended tlie river Seine in boats, to accomplish 
their purpose. The number of the Danes is not 
known, but it oould not be Chasid^rable. The 
ascent was long and tedious, 250 tnUes ; the 
river is rapid;, in winter, and shallow in suhinser : 
tio tliat'F am must absolutely have been in a state 
of weakness, the ^st complete ; and the in- 
habitants must, liiot onlj^ have been few fn num- 
ber, but their spirit must have been completely 
broken, .Were the fect itpt, well attested, it 
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iK'vOr could obtain credit, for the Seine pot like 

the rhaiiK-s, a river to let a gr^t £>rce atscend 

in a jiliort time : it is absolutely inferior to a 

canal navigation, only that it has no lor ks. * 

This was, such a fresh-wntcr invasion as. at Urn 

day, would not be submitted to by the village .fijf 

PadUingtnn : yet, so exhaubled was the capital 

of Charles the great — tlie capital of the Knipire 

of the West, that its inhabitants fled fioin the 
« ^ ^ 
lirst invasion, and purchased an ignoble safety, 

on the second, by the payment of a large sum of 

money. 

I’lie great eifort maile by France, in the reign 
of Charlemagne, brought on a weakness which 
was not repaired for many centuries. Want of 
po|)iilauon, and want of industry, are the two 
things which it requires the longest tune to re- 
move ; but, while a nation is in the line of con- 
quest, it feels neither. When the conquests 
cease, it feels bOlJi, and there is very great rea- 

■■ W «>■ .WII I , n Jl I. Ill — ■ I II I— . II.. ■» ■ — 

• Tho durabihtv of the wnlnre of AteHOder Iho Great 
was not tonfier tiian that of Charlvmaf^e. loft 

no bonS; Chaiios left sons. Whether the French Uuloi will 
It aye his eupiio to liis sous fit his generaU, is tinknonn ; 
but we hasp a law in pmut both ways, and both % pip 
pqitally, slkoit in reaMtlaing otto unitpd empive. ft 'Is tlie 
uitioh, bet flourihhitigellpliliifttcly, which is the question. 
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6on for believiiiff that, comparing times and 'the 
situation of nations ii^^Europc* France 

has lost more in population and real strength 
since the bejjiuning of the revolution, than she 
did in the reign of Charlemagne. ♦ 

Xlu’re IS then great reason to hope that the con-^ 
tinent of Europe cannot long remain united ^un- 
der one head, Holland and Spain hate France, 
and \\ill not long submit ; and, from being sub- 
missive vassals, they w ill become bitter enemies. 
Then we may make peace, hnf not (ill then. 


Tlio H.tcrnal (bsOHlt IV of Tiancc, fluriri^ the first pan 
of the inolufioii - the ^\anl of nil family comfort, nhich 
pfOHMkd maiJM.' — the ne,.hel of the ehiiflini born — 
the nimihei oi ])eisnnb viho were sacrificed at Iioni(\ and 
slan^difned nbioa^d, in a wai, where soperioiit) of num^ 
beis w(je the only means of obtaining success, and white 
those iHiKihets m*T€ Wiasted with a pipdigaMty of humdu 
e\isfeiuo which is without example, together with the Ion j; 
coutniui d war, after the male j[>opo49tfOiD was redoetd fat 
below its levels leases Franco sadly depopulatirf thepi*^»* 
cent lime : but, if the war were to cease now, it would 
be . i yearsbrnce than it Is at this time; and if tbo 

war loiilirmes twenty ytNiis more^ and finishes xxIthagCr 
Dual ( labh of the Empire of tlm IfV^t, as tt or 

Fiance will lie the xreakeat,*mobt depopulated country 
irr Euroyie. It wants the honour of tlie chief, it 
inn^l pay fofc that honour ^ ^ * / 
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As that period is not, ^rohably, very distant, 
it is tf)r us to oeonomiso our mrans, so that lite 
may be able to 'hold out till then ; it is, there- 
fore, out business to enquire into the leuqth of 
time whicli wc may probably be able to n)a% 

tain the contest. 

# 

Fortunately for Great Bi itain, its enemies do 
not understand on what its prosperity depends j 
.if they did, they could not materially injure us. 
Our internal industry*, the great quantity of 


’ Some persons, pio(pr<lin>> on Iho idcis of ihc French 
e( onomists, think Ihdt (otnmcrce and mam fjctuies are nse- 
I(&$, and that ultare alom'is sulhdinit to mike <i nation 
"K.il. Oui enemies kiioss in (ter than that The) horo 
hem in Ksl) and FUndcis, tihiih wcietho i u in st i omit ties 
in 1 ui(i[H when they h>d eommerie. Tiiey ha’e binn in 
ilolland, at Amsieidam, and Ale&andiia ; and the) liase 
adl leamt that power, wealth, and inportanec fled with 
tomimice. They rf.id In^tory too, those enemns ot 
ours, and they know that Rome wras the only poweiful iia. 
tion s^hich tiespised comtnerco ; but they kaow also that the 
Rbisans wore lobbeis, and to^k the wealth from those who 
followed commeree. Rritaio, an hlavd, vanaaitiMoine-sr 
mtion of robbeis; and, if it will have yroalth or power, it 
must maintain its commerce, Such men as Mr. Cobbetl 
and Me. Roscoe aie nut qtiilf so well informed on the 
subject at the French OM. 
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every thing wjiich wc produce, enables to 
maintAtn oursclVes in' our present lofty* and dig- 
nihed situation ; for it is evident, that, if one man 
produces as inucli as five nleu, he may consume 
as inucli. Now, tliis is the* case with Great 
flieitain ; so that all our enemies have done' to 
reduce ns, has prove<l iriefTectual ; and as* the 
revenue is fully equal, with a little economy, to 
our expenditure, we may go on> without bor- , 
rowing another sliilling, or augmenting our debt. 

\^'i|h these rotrosjKetive views — with atten- 
tion to the pnihcnl jiroud situation of Britain, 
and the prospects hclore us, who will say that 
the yobe will he easy, or the burthen light, of 
him who succeeds to his present Majesty ? If 
this inuendo is meant as reversing the policy of 
his reign, it is wrong. If, instead of an inuendo, 
it means that his Majesty’s successor has only 
to follow the same outline of politics, and, in 
that case, bis task will be casy^ ^en he is right ; 
hut there are many reasons for belieting that 
thi.^ was neither meant, nor intended. 

• a general view-*-considering 
that his Majesty reighed* when the revolutions 
of Am^ica and France were natural, ficmi the 
state of things, and that they were indejpendeut 
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of Britibh Will or exertion*; not attributing 
to liim the blame of tliose «veut|^ we Only 
to look to Ins suecesa warding off the blow 
fsom bis kingdom, and, when we find that it is 
tlie< only flourishing nation on earth, and in- 
habited by the only happy people, can lye ^ 
olh^r thjin approve of his policy and the conduct 
of bis reign r * 

Tliis is not intended to convert the disaffected, 
for, if the event of the French revolution has not 
converted them, neither Avould Lazarus, if he 

were to rise fiom the dead. But it ii meant to 

* 

laif a plain and a true statement before that 
excellent Prince, tcho is now Recent, and who 
has begun hy a display of falods and dhposi- 
tions u'/ik/t cannot jail to he at ante nil ciudr 
AND IHI HOPE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


It has beeu proT«d, «u the former part of thi-., that the 
Vmoiicaus only wanted to quanrl, flat thry mi„ht qoil 
liiitaiu eifMrely. 
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Before 1 finish this outline of u vindication 
in which I contcisfl I am unable to do .justice to 
the aubjcct, I* should Ulm to ask tliose who think 
that the successor of his Majesty will liave an 
easy task, what tlu'y mean by the inuendo, lor 
it is nothing till dicy explain how the task will 
be easy. 

Will the successor of his Majesty easily excel 
hun in his virtues as a private man ? — as a father, 
a husband, a supporter of morality, of religion, 
and a practiscr of all the greater virtue* ? Tliat 
the sovereign should be one of the most exem- 
plaiy characters, one ol the most moderate and 
least ojipressive iiicu iti the kingdom, is no small 
praise, when we considoi the failings of human 
nature, and see how* men, dressed in ouh/ a little 
brief auihoritifihXvevi ihzir consequence. Fiom 
the Teller of the Exchequer, to the Beadle with 
his golddaced hat, there is not a man m the 
kingdom who haa borne his fkeuUies so meekly 
about him, nor been so free from even /he sem- 
blance of opprefflion. 


* A pioper TiacUcation of Ms Majost)’' reigo ovght to 
bt> at considerable teni^th, and bistonral. Such aurk 
Mould bo a national benelit, as as doing notldug inn to 
^{had tuMiea to one of tbo best of kings. 
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Will the successor of his Majesty bear the 
abuse of fcictious men with more paticnce> or 
sacrifice his private feelings for public good 'ta6re 
readily ? or will he, any more than his MajeBtj!^^ 
be able to control or stop the current of time? 

If his Majesty had been able to prevent Aniencias ' 
•fronr rising toyeai's of matuiity, he might have 
prevented the revolution ; and, if lie could have 
pensioned all the factious men in the kingdom of 
iFrance, if he could have bought up all the books 
distributed, for fifty years, by the revolutionaij 
philosophers, be might perhaps have procrasti- 
nated tiie existence of tlie Rourbou dynasty j 
and, if he had been willing to crouch, like Spam, 
he might have avoided war for a few y cars, in 
order to prevent taxation; and, if he had laul his 
hand on the Sinking-fpnd, be might have lessened 
taxes, and put it out of the power of his ministers 
to borrow another gumca;— but the general ile- 
preciation of mon^ all over Europe, when com- 
pared with the price of labour of of bread *, he 
could not have prevented. 

A writer, some yeais aiy), observed that there is a cofl- 
sKuit eTnigration fioni the gdrls of die nation whore rent, 
taxes, vid' Usin'; aro Ute lowest, to land on whi«h they ate 
the highest, ftddinj,- « If :^eii cowld huse'chattgr^i tealnriev 
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Hie great events of the present day originate 
m other countries) and not in thib ;« and that, 
under our sovereign’s government, we should be 
the only nation which has flourished, is by no 
means a matter of small moment. We have 
seen, widely cxtendnig, waste and ruin all 
around ; hut, under his Majesty’s government, 
we have escaped, though, it is to be admitted, we 
have paid a price ; but what then? We paid a 
price for what is above all puce — our honour, our 
hb(*rty, ourptrsons, oui property, are safe, and, 
ai a nation, stand higher than at any former 
ptiiod of liistoi} , wlulst, either vice or villainy 
or nii^foitune btai down all the proud and an- 
cient nations on tlie Buropean continent *. 

1 > (So ( tire suhjeitii of the good Queen Be<>s 
iiM liaic emigisted to the good King George ” 

■' !Ko this vfM written, a vei) excellent pSitiyhlet has 
•j iH m I, which proves that the mdnoace of tbt Crown has 
m t iiK<( HI d. (See Mr. Ranby’s l^ifuiry Into the supposed 
li Cl , s( ) Comiption, by bribery, selling of^laces, «od 
r>< SI loans, uieabolidlod]^ and Sbciet seiTke-nioney llnuted 

t> I g i n i iM * aM« ! * ! 


ttfnr,, IgiiuUr, 5, Priocu StiWl^ |Mcttkr S<iuan, 
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Horsham^ March ^6, 1811. 

CHOWN SIDE. 

Before the Sight Hod. Sir Archibalo Macdonald, Knt. 

Lord Chief Baron. 

THE KINO V, ROBEET BINGHAM, CLERK. 

The Rev. Robert Bingham was arraigned on 
two indictments, the first charging him with 
sending a letter without a signature, threatening 
to bum the houses, baras,.&c. of Richard Jen- 
ner, of the pansh of Maresfield, in the counly 
of Sussex, Farmer; and the other charging him 
with setting fire to his own house, with intent 
to defraud the Rev. Thomas Rivett, its owner, 
the rector of the parish, emd the Insurance 
Offices, in which the same and the prisoner’s 
furniture, &c. were Insured. Tcrborh'mdict- 
ments the prisoner pleaded Not Guilty. 

# 

He was first tried on the former indictm^t, 
which stated that he did on the Is^of Decern* 
ber last feloniously and wilfiiUy send a letter, 

A 9 » 
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without a name, addressed to “ Mr. Ri, Ginner, 
Maresfield,” and trhich letter was as follows : 

‘‘Murder, Fire,, and Revenge! 

“ Fifty of us are detarmd to keep our lands or 
have revenge. Therefore Pason, Churchwards, 
and Farmers, your barns and houses shall bun> 
if you take our lands, your lives two shall pay, 
your sheep we will eat, your oxen we can mame,. 
your stacks- shall blaze, and Dick you shall be 
shooted as you return home from market or fair- 
We are united and swonj to stand by one ano- 
ther. Fifty good fellows-” 

mt Cl 

Mr. Serjeant Best stated the case on behalf of 
the prosecution. After some prefatory observa- 
tions on the sacred character of the prisoner at 
the bar, he stated that the parish of Maresfield 
had been long infested with a class of people 
called foresters, who housed themselves in the 
forest of Maresfield, and lived upon the, plun- 
der of the peaceable inhabitants of the parish 
and.’icigJbhotirhood. Enclosures upon this fo- 
rest had been made by the inhabitants, and 
.these enclosures were invariably destroyed by 
the foresters, who were determined to restore 
the common, and to “ keep their lands,” as they 
called them.* The letter, which the It^rned Ser- 
jeant now read and cemented Upon, was 
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jje supposed to come fron^one of these fb- 
.Testers ; but though it aficcteAto be written by 
a low person, the Scijeant pointed out strong 
marks of the composition of a person used to 
better language, and these he said were plainly 
‘to be discovered through its bad spelling. The 
ca.se oT the prosecution however did not rest 
upon suspicion;; and unless it ripened suspicion 
into proof he desired the jury to acquit the pri- 
soner. But he was afraid he should trace the 
.letter to the pocket of the prisoner, and prove 
it most incontestibry to be his hand-writing. 
The history of the transaction was briefly this. 
On Saturday, the 15th of December last, the 
prosecutor left his home for London ; and on the 
following day (Sunday)ihis two-sons and nephew 
(boys) had attended Maresfield church, where 
the prisoner had qfficiated as curate. The ser- 
vice was over at about tw'elve o’clock, and on 
the road where the letter was found afterwards, 
it woufd be proved that there was then no letter. 
That road the prosecutor’s sons and nepliew 
w'ere 'taking on their return home ftomchurSh; 
they .were overtaken by the .prisoner on horse- 
back, who jocularly said to them, “ Get out of 
the way, or else I shall ride over you.” These 
boys had or were the prisonej’s scholars : 
they w'ithdsiew to one side of ^thc road and the 
prisoner passed. After he bad cantered by to a 
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little distance, onfl^,of the boys observed 4 pajjier 
floating, as he de&''cribed it, tdiddle-waddte in the 
air, as if it came from the prisoner’s pocket. It 
fell to the ground, and the boys picked it up, 
saw it was addressed to their father, and recog- 
nized the hand-writing of their schoolinaster'. 
Their father being from home, when they got 
there, they delivered it to their mother, who 
opened it. As the boys picked up the letter, 
they observed the prisoner looking round to see 
whether they did so. On the Thursday follow- 
ing the prosecutor came home, having previously 
heard in the village that his wife had opened a' 
threatening letter. The instant he saw its di- 
rection he exclaimed, “ This is Mr. Bingham’s 
hand-writing.” But when he read its contents, 
his respect for Mr. Bingham’s character made 
him doubt; and he kept the letter about him for 
several days, at the end of which, having before 
been in the habit of consulting the prisoner, he 
went. to him and asked his advice upon the sub- 
ject of the letter. The prisoner looked at the 
letter, and discovered the water-mark of the 
paper to l)e “ Evans and Sons, 1806,” upon 
^ which he desired the proseedtor to go round the 
Ijbeighbonrhood to the different shops, and cn- 
Ipcavour to4earn which sold paper with that wa- 
ter-mark,.; He did so ; but discovered none. 
^^ fur^||f search Ivas imi^siblej and nothing 
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s done. It had been the prisoner’s 
to invite his paristj^oners to spend 
an evening with him about Christmas, and in 
the last Christmas invitation the prosecutor 
was as usual included. Upon his arrival at 
prisoner’s house that evening, he was ac- 
costed 'by his host, “ Well, Dick, you are not 
shooted yet.” The prosecutor was hurt at this 
joke, as his suspicions of the prisoner were by no 
meajj^s set at rest ; and upon its being afterwards 
repeated, he replied, “ Why, Mr. Bingham, if 1 
had not great respect for you, I'should suspect 
that you wrote it.” The prisoner upon this 
turned away, and affected to laugh ; but never 
afterwards did he.repeat that joke. On the 17 th 
of January last, his house was burnt down, and 
the circumstances with which this casualty was 
connected, revived the prosecutor’s suspicions 
of the prisoner. After the fire, he observed the 
prisoner digging in his gardeni, and upon turning 
uptheearth there, several copy-hooks werefound, 
without the water-mark* of the incendiary hitter ; 
but, concealed over the privy of the prist^r.iw’s 
house, paper was found with the very same wa- 
ter-mark. The prisoner’s bills for the schooling 
of the prosecutor’s sons were also made put ou 
paper with the same w'ater-niark ; and the pro- 
secutor now doubted no longer, hut caused the 
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prisoner to be apprehended ; and here he w 
trial. \ 

Upon the subject of the motive, which the 
prisoner could have for writing this letter, the 
learned Serjeant said but little. Motives weye' ” 
often not to be fathomed by men; and* it was 
well observed by an eminent writer, “ When 
men do evil, they little reckon what may come 
of it ; or if they do, have not power to curb the 
sway of their own wickedness.” The prisoner’s 
conduct would be proved; the learned Judge 
would take care of the conclusions which might 
be drawn from it ; the prosecutor was anxious 
only for justice; and, if the prisoner was really 
innocent, he heartily echoed the wish of the Clerk 
of the Arraigns, “ God send him a good deli- 
verance !” 

The counsel for the prosecution then proceed- 
ed to examine the following witnesses : « 

• 

J^<l/mjJcnv.er, aged 12 years, said his father 
the j»ro8ecutor lived at Maresfield, and that he 
himself had been at school tp the prisoner at the 
bar, two years ago, by whom he was taught to 
'tTi;rite. He had seen the prisoner write. He 
^bnUejl^Voing to church on Sunday, the I6th . 

w'ith his younger brother Richard* 
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llTft returned home with thaU brother and hi? 
couVm. As they were going^ome, about Half 
a taile from the church, Mr. Bing];iam, who.lrad 
oificialecl there, overtook them on horseback; 
and said, in a joke, that he would ride over 
"^em. He was cantering; they got out of the 
way ; and, afterwards, the witness saw a letter 
dropping to the ground. Mr. Bingham was then 
six rods off, or between 30 and 40 yards. The 
witness saw the letter before it got to tire ground. 
It w'as not so high as the witness’s head when 
he first saw it. He thought it came from Mr. 
Bingham, but he was not sure of it. Mr. Bing- 
ham was before the letter, w’hich kept wavering 
in the air till it fell to the ground. There was 
nobody else near the letter but Mr. Binghsun. 
He saw a man and woman, and two children, on 
the road, before Mr. Bingham came jup ; but he 
did not overtake them at all ; they were more 
than 30 or 40 rods off, fuj’ther on than Mr. 
Binghatn. He did not know who they were. 
They had not turned the comer of the road 
before the letter dropt. The witness came up to 
the letter, and picked it up. Mr. B. as he rode 
forward, looked bntk at the witness and his 
companions very much, after the paper was dropt. 
The w'itness did not observe whether he, looked 
back after the paper was' picli;^d up. He deli- 
vered the letter (whic^ he* identified) to his 
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mother; it was vafered. He told his eou|5di 
at the time, thal«he thought it was Mr. fl/s 
hand-writing : his cousin said he thought not : 
he replied he thought it was. He judged fcom 
the general look of the wTiting of the direction. 
The next morning he went to Mr. B. to buy 
Christmas’picce for writing upon. Mr. 6, said 
“ You found a pretty letter, yesterday, did not 
you, John The witness had not previously 
said anything to the prisoner about it. 

Upon bis cross-examination by the Common- 
Serjeant, this witness said, that before the next 
morning his mother had shewn Mrs. Bingham 
the letter, which had been talked about in the 
village by his mother and aunt, Mrs. Thomas 
Jenner. He did not go to school to Mr. B. 
during the, year 1810; but his eousiii did. 
His cousin’s age was eleven. The letter was 
dropt on the left side of Mr. B.’s horse, on which 
side the witness w'as. He had never had oc- 
casion to buy other paper of Mr. B, than orna- 
mented paper for his Cbristmas-piece. 

in answer to a question from the Lord ^!Jhief 
Baron, the witness said that it did not appear 
to him that the horse kicked up the letter in 
cantering. 



Wuliahi Jenner^ aged 1 1 yet^, couain of the 
last wituess, did not see the Mter till 3 or 4 
yards before they came up to it. His couain;^ 
said, Jjook, William, there’s a letter dropping ; 
Jto the ground but he did not see it till it had 
fallen there. The letter was quite clean. Mr. 
B. w'as 9 or 3 rotls off when they picked up the 
letter : he looked back at them very much. 

Upon his cross-csiamination, by Mr. Gurney, 
this witness said, that the road was that leading 
to the forest, and that w’hich the foresters would 
have taken. He did not remember saying he 
wondered Mr. B. had not picked up the letter. 
He did not know whether other boys bought 
paper of Mr. B. : he never had occasion to do so. 
He writes and reads as well as his cousin. 

Thomas Bates, house-dweller, or tenant under 
Richard Jenner, was at Maresfield church on 
the 16tli December last, and returned home with 
four more b}' the road where the letter w§s 
found. As they w'cnt along the middle of the 
road, which, although .30 or 40 feet wide, was 
very level, they musf have seen any thing lying 
upon ; it but there was no paper or letter. 

Upon his tcross-examiuation, he said, that he 
.did not stay the singing j;ifter*church ; and how 
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many persons parsed the road besides, he (^Id 
not say. 

Martin Hose stayed the singing, which lasted 
half an hour, and passed by the witnesses, thc^ 
lads, observing to them, “ We’re before you'.? 
He saw nobody on the road after he passed 
them, and observed no paper. If there had 
been a letter on the road, it was probable he 
should have seen it. lie had just gotten home, 
when he saw Mr. B. at the turnpike-gate. 

Sarah Jenner, wife of Richard Jenner, and 
mother of the witness John, recollected her son’s 
coming from church with his cousin William on 
the Uiih December. He gave her a letter 
(which she identified) sealed with a wafer, 
which was then not quite dry. Her husband 
was in town, and did not return till the Thurs- 
day following, when ‘she gave him the letter, 
which she had before opened direc.tly it was 
hmught to her, and about which slie had con- 
versed with Mr, Thomas Jenner’s wife, after 
dinner, on the same Sunday. She. had also 
afterwards met ISIrs. B. and‘ shewn it to her. 


Upon hter crosB-examination. she said, she 
re^llectcd her soil’s (not her nephdw’.s) saying, 
(tdered Mr, B'. bad not picked up the letter. 
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She^said, while she was reading the letter^ she 
supposed the foresters had dropjMt as they went , 
from church. Mr. B. and his vme, and the wiU , 
ness and her husband, were upon friendly terms i 
nobody was upon better. So of Thomas Jenner 
^nd his family. Mr. B. was very attentive to his 
duties asi a clergyman. 

Richard Jenner, farmer at Maresfreld, proved 
that he possessed barns, houses, sheep, com, 
oxen, cows, hay-stacks, and the articles which 
farmers usually have;’ and that "he had been 
familiarly called Dick. lie returned from Lon- 
don to Maresfield, on Thursday the 20th Decem- 
ber, in the evening. He had known Mr.. 
Bingham five or six years as the clergj'man of 
his parish, and the schoolmaster of his children. 
He was the. last person whom he should have 
suspected would have done him an unkindness. 
Upon reading the letter, be believed himself 
meant b^ the appellation “ Dick,” and that it 
was his barns and houses the letter alluded to. 
He had frequently received letters and writings 
from Mr; B. and liad seen him write. He had 
had bills from him for his children’s education^ 
and was well acquainted with the character of 
his hand-writing, (Looking at the direction} 
he believed lhat to be Mr. Bingham’s hand- 
writing, and said so, as soon^as his wife gave 
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him the letter, and he observed its direcjdori, 
before he had rfther seen or heard of its^ con- 
tents. It was’^put into his hand without any 
observation whatever: when he read the con- 
tents of it, he could not think his friend would 
do such a thing: but independently of tha.|_^ 
sentiment, he believed the inside ot the.leftef to 
be of the same hand-writing as the Outside, and 
that they both were Mr. Hiugham’s. There was 
. a little attempt at disguise in the writing. The 
witness bad observed before a singularity in the 
whole tenour of Mr. Bingham^s writing, parti- 
cularly in his writing “ Ri” for “ Richard,” as 
the letter was directed. The witness had re- 
ceived notes and letters from him directed Ri,” 
and be always abridged “ Richard” so. There 
was also a peculiarity in his throwing off the 
last stroke of his capital R’s at a square. These 
peculiarities struck the witness at first in the 
direction. There was also a peculiarity in Mr. 
Bingham’s capital G’s. The G, with which the 
word “ Giuner” w'as written in the direction of 
♦he letter, w^as at first a “ J,” and w as now a 
mixture of “ G” and “ J.” The witness had 
before observed, that Mr. B.’s capital G’s were 
small ones enlarged. He had also observed the 
Ifj^ture of Mr. Bingham’s small fs in Marcsfield. 
^hat word occurred frequently ; » and Mr. B, 
llways made the f without a loop. ‘ He detected 
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Mr. n/s hand in the letter further from the 
and & per se The witifl^^ called on Mr.B* 
the Sunday after he had received the letter, for 
his advice how he might best find out its author, 
as he had occasionally consulted Mr. B. before. 
'■He advised him to go to all the shops in the 
neighbourhood, to search for paper with the 
water-mark of the letter. He did so, and 
bought paper for the purpose of examining it ; 
but found none with that water-mark, viz. 

Evans and Sons, 1806 .” He now produced 
a paper, however,' which he had found among 
his own private papers, and which Mr. B. had 
long before put into his hands. It was of the 
same size and water-mark with the letter. Upon 
this there was no hand-writing of Mr. B.’s. The 
witness also delivered to Mr. Adkins, the Bow> 
street officer who came down to enquire into the 
circumstances of the fire, the following other 
papers which the witness found in his bureau. 
The fiftt was in the hand-writihg of Mr. Bing- 
ham, and was his bijl for the education of the 
witness’s children ; it was indorsed “ Mr. tli. 
Jenner,” and was, the witness said, the same 
hand-writing as the direction of* the letter in 
question. The paper contained also part of the 
paper- maker’s water-device, as in, the letter. 
The secondi paper contained a small part of the 
water-mark of the letter, awl was all written by 
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Mr. B. The third was. addressed “ Mr^ Ri. 
Jenner,” and another bill for education.; in 
this the witness's name occurred sevt:fra! tifnes. 
The fourth was another bill, inci.)i’sed “ Ri. Jen- 
per.” The fifth contained a considerable portion 
of the water-mark of the letter, and was in the- 
hand-writingof Mr. Bingham. This ihe witness 
saw Mr. B. write : the word “ grass” m it was 
spelt with one of Mr. B.’s capital G’s. The wit- 
ness acquainted Mr.. B. with the ineffectual 
result of his search ; and the prisoner said, once 
or twice since, Well, Dick, you ar’n’t 
yet.” Sliooted is not a provincialism : Sussex 
men generally say shot. The witness went in 
the Christmas- week to spend an evening with 
Mr. B. He did not arrive till after tea, and told 
Mr. B, he was sor^^ he did not get there sooner, 
but he had been engaged elsewhere. “ Then,” 
said Mr. B. “ You ar’n’t shooted yet, as you 
come home.” The witness had never joked 
with Mr. B. about the letter; and repliecj, " No, 
and I. hope I never shall be.” The prisoner 
seemed to throw it out again in the course of 
the eveuiug; and the witness thought it not 
pleasant, and*nt last said, “ Jiy God, Mr. Bing- 
ham, if I had not as g<jod an opinion of you as I 
have, I should have thought you*d wrote that 
letter.” The prisoner turned his head off, and 
said “ha! ha! ha,!” affecting to laugh. The 
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f subject was never mentioned again that evening, 
and the parties continued good, friends. It was 
no secret that the witness hacT'.'igceived such a 
letter: on the very evening he came home, he 
attended a quarterly meeting of an association 
^for protecting property, of which he was a mem- 

bel% and shewed it there. 

0 

Upon his cross-examination, he said, he never 
left the letter w’ith Mr. B. He w'as by the pri- 
soner’s counsel shewn a capital R of his hand- 
writing, without the peculiarity he had described, 
and a small f with a loop. The latt,er the witness 
allowed. He did at one period think the letter 
came from the foresters, in consequence of Mr. 
B.’s naming one Goldspring, who kept a public- 
house, as its author. But the witness never said 
be thought it came from him. Upon being asked 
what sort of people these foresters were, he said 
they were much as others. There was a letter 
once dropped before, but not a threatening one ; 
and a fagjgot-stack had once befdre been fired. 
When a man of the name of Best was taken into 
custody at Lewes, he might have said he thought 
that man might know something about the 
letter. He went to Lewes to enquire into that, 
by desire of Mr. B. and the parish. Mr. B. per- 
formed his duty regularly as a clergyman, and 
had been iifrtnmiental in instituting a charity- 
school in the* parish, of which he was treasurer. • 
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l-pon his re-examiuation by Mr. (Harrow, he 
explained the paraage iu the letter “ Fifty of us 
are deterniinecKto keep our land,” by saying 
that some enclosed land in the forest had been 
thrown open by the foresters. He never sus- 
pected Goidspring till Mr. B. said he did, and 
had got his licence as a publican refused. 

In answer to (lueslions fnnn the Lord Chief 
Baron, he said there had been throats to revenge 
the enclosures, and that Mr, B. himself had 
laud enclosed .which was thrown open. 

Richard Trill, a farmer in an adjoining parish 
to Maresfield, had sons at school to the prisoner, 
and had received notes ainl bills from him. H(' 
had seen him write once, and had always setth^d 
accounts upon the bills he had received from the 
prisoner. He firmly believed the letter to he 
the prisoner’s hand-writing. It was partly di'j- 
guised. 

../o/in Knii(hl, Overseer of the parish of Marcs- 
fiold, was satisfied that the Ic.tter was the jn ison- 
or’s hand-writing. He had- before observed the 
peculiarity of his capital R’s ; and now jiroduced 
private papers in Mr. B.^S hand-writiug, which lie 
had before? acquired from Mr. B. wi{n the watei- 
in ilk. “ Evans and Sons, 1806.” ' 
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^ John Maynard, shopkeeper at Maresfield, had 
been in the habit of giving^ the prisoner cash^ 
drafts for accomhiodation-billb^for three or four 
years past, and had seen him write. He believed 
the direction of the letter to be Mr. B.’s, but its- 
contents were a fictitious hand. 

I 

Mr. Turner, attorney at Lewes, was Concerned 
for Mr. Rivett, the prisoner’s rector: he had 
seen the prisoner write, and firmly believed the 
letter to be of his writing. 

Samuel Attree, smith at Maresfield, had been 
employed by Mr. B. and had frequently seen him 
write. He believed the letter to be of his 
MTiliijg. 

The case on behalf of the prosecution here 
closed ; and the prisoner was now fold by the 
Lord Chief Baron, that if he had any thing to 
say ip his defence, this was the time. 

The prisoner then read a W'ritten paper to the 
following effect : — 

“ May it please your lordship, gehtlenfen of 
the jury. The awful situation, in which I ato 
now plae^, will readily account for 'any agitatbti 
which you may have observed in my behaviour, 



or for any nicorroctness in the few observations 
towliich I now request your attention. “1 ant 
accused of the dreedlf’ul crime of writing a threat- 
ening letter to my near friend and neighbour. 
Now, gentlemen, you are possessed of the feel- 
ings of honest men, and know very well that 
crimes are not committed without some induce- ' 
uicnt. The minds of men arc diti'erently formed, 
and actuated by ditfercut motives : in many 
the love of revenge, or the gratification of some 
other passion, is motive enough for the commis- 
sion of crime ; byt surely no instance has ever 
come before you, in which a man has entailed 
upon himself misery here and eternal punish- 
ment hereafter,, for no reason whatever. And 
yet let mo earnestly entreat you to consider 
whether this is not my situation, under my pre- 
‘ic.nt charge. 1 Imd no quarrel with my prose- 
cutor : he w'as my neighbour, my frieud, and to 
a certain extent my companion, lowed him no 
ill-will : his sons, together with those of his 
neighliours came daily to school to me (1* men- 
tion, this as a proof of their regard for me). And 
can it bo believed then that I w'Ould have com.* 
mitted so absurd, and so foaiisb, as well as so 
wicked an act, as that with which I am charged, 
and one so wholly without motive ? If 1 could 
have committed such an act, in the fe^e of every 
intuiccment pleading strongly on thc\?ther side. 
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* ^ 

It thc^ risk of exposing myself to want* of 1,he 
loss of my school, and of final destruction 
of myself and family, could .1 have been so 
weak and stupid as to have dropt a letter in 
my own hand-writing in ilic very eye of my pu- 
pils, who were in the dailv habit of seeing me 
write T But, gentlemen, this is not all. One 
of these boys, and onty one, remarked that he 
saw the paper near the ground a little behind 
my horse. If, as he must have dotie, he had 
thought it dropt from my pers<^i, would it not 
have been natural for him to have called after 
me and told me i had dropt something ? But 
the other boy is not in the sanje talc, and wou- 
•<lered I had not picked up tlie letter. All this, 
•however, the bovs never communicated to their 
father and mother till four or live weeks after the 
transaction, when they were examined before 
the magistrate. If they had told this at the 
time, their mother could never have observed 
that sl^e supposed the foresters tiiust have dropt 
the letter. 1 entreat you to observe what ^the 
mother says. If the boys had really believed 
that the letter drQpt fronr me, would they not 
have said, No, ihothcr, don’t be. afraid of the 
foresters, for 1 saw the letter fall from Mr. Bing- 
ham, whhkmust have dropt it in joke.” But, 
gentleuieo' I put it to your own experienCfe, 
whether you have not^ofleh found that a fabri- 
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cation often repeated is at last believed even bj 
the fabricators theoiselves, who beg one yjart.of 
the fiibrication in order to prove the other, and 
fan^y the whole to be confirmed beyond a doubt. 
The road upon which the letter was found is 
five or six inches deep in sand at every step of 
the horse's feet, and consequently my horse 
might have thrown it up in cantering. 1 entreat 
you totally to divest your minds of every bias 
they may have received from those reports 
w'hich have been so industriously circulated 
against me (and some of them must have reached 
you) befpre you consign me to eternal infamy, 
and my family to want, ff a person in a little 
village ha))pens to be somewhat above th(5 vul- 
gar, he is sure of his enemies, and that 1 am 
afraid has been my case. As to the evidence of 
hand- writing, 1 believe 1 shall he sanctioned by 
the learned Judge, when 1 say that it must not 
be from general opinion of me that a witness is 
to conclude the hand-writing is mine ; but 
vvoTild he. say that this writing is mine, if it wore 
written on any other subject ? Gentlemen, I do 
not complain of the wituesises against me : I 
know h<»w impossible it is fbr them to lay aside 
their prejudice.s. My sad story has been tin 
coiiversatic^i for three months past ofrall the lit 
tic clubs and parties in the countvA# Circiun- 
siance« only prove my guilt ; and by what but 
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circumstances can I repel the charge > To es- 
tablish a positive contradiction of it is ioipossi- 
ble. Gentlemcm, my counsel >^ll call my wit- 
nesses ; and with my earnest and unfeigned 
thanks for your patient attention, I leave ray 
<^ause, under the direction of Almighty God, 
into yoi*r hands, humbly but confidently hoping 
that your verdict will restore me, in some de- 
gree, to ray situation in society, to my afflicted 
wife, and 013' almost innumerable offspring.” 

The prisoner’s counsel then tailed the fol- 
lowing witnesses : — 

John Tteed, Stationer, of the corncT of Bovv- 
lane, AVatling-street, London, was in the habit 
of serving the neighbourhood of Alaresfield 
with paper. Among others, he had served Mr. 
Hobbs, of Ncwick, with Evans’s paper, I8O6. 
and other shops in the neighbourhood of Mares- 
field. 


Upon his cross-examination, he said, that Ixi- 
ving so much of that paper induced him lo sup- 
pose he had sent it into Sussex, among other 
places to Mr. Bingham himself. 


Upon h^^c-exami nation, he said, * he had no 
reason for supplying Sussex pith different paper 



to any other county, and he had no dpiibt J»e 
had sent Evans’s paper to the neighbourhood. 
He sent it off immediately after he came from 
his journey, and he always sent from his largest 
stock. 

William Cramp, keeper of the House 'Of Cor- 
rection, at Lewes, said, that on the 10th of Jan- 
uary last, Richard .Tenner called on him and 
conversed about William Best, whom the wit- 
ness had in charge for felony. Fie said, be sup- 
posed I had heard of the threatening letO'r which 
had been sent against him, and thought Best 
must know of it, as he w'as one of the fifty good 
fallows ; he said, he had no doubt the letter was 
written by the foresters, people who taken pos- 
session of great part of the forest, and established 
themselves there, living upon plundering the 
gentlemen and farmers in the neighbourhood, 
and that 1 should get out of Best, who wrote 
the letter. Best must know, for his old father 
w'as heard to say a few days before, ‘‘Now my' 
soft Will’s in jail. Pm afraid the truth will come 
out about that letter.” Richard .Tenner also 
added that he himself had tJone every thing in 
his i>o\vcr to extirpate the foresters; but ther*- 
was a gentleman who did not do ever^^ thing in 
li's power. f 



l|Qpoii^his cross>exami nation, he said, that this 
was a week before Mr. 6iDg;hain was in cusf 
tody. 

Lord Sheffield said, that Sheffield-place was 
three miles from Maresfield. He knew the pri- 
soner ; *tlicre was no person more assiduous in 
suppressing the disorders of the public-houses in 
the neiglibourhowl, and this circumstance his 
lordship thought had excited a good deal of ran- 
cour against the prisoner. His lordship had a 
very good opinion of him, especially for those 
exertions. There had been several threatening 
letters received in that neighbourhood. 

Arthdeacon Doylcy resided at Buxtead, in the 
neighbourhood of Maresfield. He had known 
the prisoner 7 or 8 years : he thought him atten- 
tive and assiduous to the duties of his parish, 
and knew him to be the founder of a charity- 
school there. 


■ John Martin Cripps, Esq. Magistrate of. the 
county of Sussex, resided at Lewes; and knew 
the prisoner wheri^ he was curate of WestMin- 
ston, from 1809 to 1804: he had frequently 
dined widh the witness, who thought him a per- 
son of integrity and humanity. AS a father, no 
man surpassed him. 
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The Rev, Richard Turner^ of Hartfield, h|^d 
known the prisoner more than ten years; and, 
as far as his observation went, thought his gene> 
ral conduct correct and rigid. 

The Rev. Mr. Bradford had known the pri- 
soner for the three or four last years, and gave 
him a good character as a parish priest and a 
man. As did * 

Mr. George 3Io(l, of Brighton, and the Rev. 
Sackviile Baylc* 

The Lord Chikp BiinoN then charged the 
Jury, prefacinghis recapitulation of the whole 
evidence by observations upon the want of 
motive which appeared for the crime with which 
the prisoner was charged : he could derive no 
advantage from it ; and if this gentleman com- 
mitted the crime, it was absolutely gratis. It 
certainly had happened, however, that % Jury 
had found a prisoner guilty, when no motive 
Ibf his guilt apj)eared ; but that was only when 
the evidence of his guilt was so clear and con 
vincing, that the presumption w as that he must 
have had some isecret motive for the crime, al- 
though it did not appear. But when ng motive 
appeared, a«d there was reasonable d^ubt as to 
thb commission of the crime, then were the tablei- 
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turi^d the other way. It w$s also when a doubt 
of thisH^^ existed that evidence of good cha»« 
ractef was to be thrown into the scale. The » 
learned J udge then remarked upon the proba- 
bility that the prisoner’s pupils might have been 
’mistaken in what they saw, attending the find- 
ing of the letter on the road, and on the pro- 
secutor’s assertions at Lewes, differing as they 
did from his evidence that day. He was per- 
haps afraid of the foresters, and therefore held 
back. His lordship also remarked that it was 
the prisoner himself who recomiwended the ex- 
amination into water-marks, which was brought 
so strongly against him, but which, in his lord- 
ship’s opinion, was repelled by the evidence of 
the stationer who had supplied the whole neigh- 
bourhood with paper of a similar water-mark. 

The duty, after some consultation, found the 
prisoner — Not Guilty. 


The same prisoner was then tried upon the 
remaining Indictment, charging him with setting 
fire to his own house on the 17th January last, 
with intent to injure the Rev. Thoinas Rivett, 
to whom house belonged, and terdefraud the 
Union Fire Insurance, in which the prisoner IWtl 
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insured property, which the fire had destro^ed^ ] 
to the amount of <£500, and the Sun ^’ire Office 
in which the* house was insured by the Rev, 
Mr. Rivett. 

Mr. Seijeant Best also stated this case .on' 
behalf of the prosecution. The prison^ he said 
was only the curate of the parish, and conse- 
quently not the owner of the parsonage-house » 
that belonged to Mr. Rivett, by whom it was 
insured. On the evening of the I6th,lanuary 
last, the fire happened ; and on the 15th preced- 
ing, the prisoner’s servant carried a quantity o* 
papers into a room over the stable ; and there 
were other valuable papers removed by the or- 
ders of the prisoner. On the evening ©f tiie fire 
he was seen in the fowl-house, and said to his ser- 
vant-boy, who went out for some pjirpose, “when 
you come back, don^t pass by this way.*^ Be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock, he was also half 
an hour at the same place with a lantern. He 
had before moved the parish registers from hi< 
housCi where they had long been kept. He had 
also removed the insurance of 5Gl. upon a cot- 
tage which he possessed, to. the 4501. in which 
he had insured his furniture, which it was quite 
impossible was worth half that suu^ On the 
night of the fire, the family went toloed at nine 
o’clock, the prisoner being lasfrup ; and between 
twelve and one o’clock, fiie family v ere alafmed 
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by the prisoner, c6mpletely dressed, who told 
i ^ th^^ouse was on fire, of the origin of 
v'hich he gave this account. Ho»said he went 
to bed between nine an{» ton o’clock, with a, 
strong opinion that his house would be set on 
fire that night: he had been troubled with a 
bowel cog^plaint, and could not sleep. He got 
up, and saw a man going away from the house: 
he accordingly went down siairs, and found the 
school-room door fastened against him. Now 
the learned Serjeant would prove by the prison*, 
er’s servant-boy, who saw the school-room early 
in its flame, that there was nothing against the 
school-room door to prevent its being opened. 
The fire was then in a state which a few buckets 
of water might have extinguished, as the pri- 
soner himself admitted. When he was asked as 
to his loss, he said he had saved nothing ; his 
plate and all was gone. He was afterwards ob- 
served, however, to bury property, for which he 
refused to give any reason, and several things of 
value were afterwards found concealed over the 
privy. The learned Serjeant made few com- 
ments on the case ; but proceeded to call and 
examine the following witnesses : — 

Bichard Jenner, in going home with his bro- 
ther on th<^night of the l6th January, passed 
dear Mr. B.’s house, and saw all quiet. 
about three quarters of |m hdur after he arrived 
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home, a servant-boy from his brother gav^ thc 
alarm of fire. TJie witness immediat^?^ ^enft u; | 
the street to'Mr. B.^s house, and saw the 
raging violently. This was after one o^cloclc. 
The school-room was quite burnt. In about five 
minutes he saw Mr. B. who appeared anxious 
to save the liquors in his cellar, and the neigh- 
bours who were there endeavouring to extin- 
guish the fire sought to comply with his wishes, 
by throwing dirt into the cellar. Mr. B. said 
that the (ire tvas maliciously done : he went to 
bed about ten, and about half an hour afterwards 
Mrs. B, thought she heard somebody about the 
house. He got up, and looked out of the win- 
dow, but could not sec any body. “ You 
know',” said he, “ I have been very unwell.” 
lie went to bed again, but could not sleep. 
Between twelve and one he fancied he heard 
somebody about the house, and put on his 
breeches and shoes, and w'cnt down stairs, and 
looked about the lower rooms. When he came 

f 

up, Mrs. B. asked him whether he had been in 
the school-room, and advised him to go there. 
He put on more clotbcvS, and looking out of 
window, saw some person going away from the 
corner of the housodnto the turnpike road. He 
told Mrs. B. to to dress, % there was 

something wrong about the house. ^The witness 
* then left the prisoner, and returning about hreslt 
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of day, the prisoner took him by tlie arm, and 
the church for his^ children's, clothes, 
which had been removed thither. The witness 


also met the prisoner at breakfast time ; he seemed 
very ill, and said he was a ruined man, tor all his 
effects were burnt. The witness replied he hoped 
nbt, ajtt^ asked him what he thought they were 
worth. The prisoner estimated his clothes and 
linen atfrom^lOO. to ,£150. and his wlrole effects 


at from £900. to £1000. where as he had insured 


for only £500. He said he tried to enter the 
school-room through the study-door, but it was 
barricadoed, and he could not get in. He thought 
he saw smoke issuing through the cracks of it, 
and went round to the outer-door. That had 


been forced open by some bad-disposed person, 
who had put faggots and tables against the inner 
door. The room he said was full of smoke ; but 


he pushed up to a drawer where were some 
w'ritings, of which he brought out a handful. 
Upon his opening the door the fire kindled up, 
and had he had three or four pails of water, he 
thought he could have put it out. The witrmss 
afterwards went to the bottom d Mr. Bingham's 
garden^ where he found sixty blank copy-books 
concealed under some fresh-turned earth, and 


chickweed planted over them. .He carried them to 
the Cheqji^rs Inn, at Maresfield. The witness 
was also present when Joseph Adkiii.s discovercB 
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concealed under the earth, and a flower whicir 
was planted over thena, some, cypherij^'-ljoolfe* 
Afterwards, on* that evening, he crawled into 
Mr. Bingham’s chicken-house, from the back of 
it, and found some accompt-books concealed 
under a stump of trees. On Sunday the 27th 
January, he found a brown paper parcelj^ which 
he produced, over the cieling of the privy ; it 
contained'quills and private deeds and papers of 
Mr. Bingham. There was a pond not far from 
Mr. Bingham’s school-room : there was also a 
well at an equal distance, but that was deep. 

Upon his cro.ss-examiuatjon, this witness said 
he saw some plate w hich had been found among 
the ruins of the fire, in a melted state. 

Thomas Caley, aged twelve years, late servant 
to the prisoner, recollected that he was em- 
ployed the day before the fire in carrying parcels- 
of nails, and hooks and riders, to the stable.- 
He also carried parcels which felt like ^ooks. 
Hq, had occasion to go into the yard about five 
or sixt^lclock pf. the evening, <3(if the fire# when 

saw Mt. B. in the clpckcH- house, who said^ 
m U'here are yofii gpipg V* he replied, “ To the 
*rd Ihr some peat Mt- B. then told him not- 
S come that way back. At nine ^loc^ the 
witness wont to bed. He went hack though 
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^he <^tiier yard ; he could not see what Mr. B. 

^Qg. 'Hu did ntit wtdce till Mr. B. ddled 
*^i%4etweeii twelvu aod one l>^clodh. Mr. $. 
told Mm to tilarm Hhe village^ * He went H/SffA 
to the scho(d*ro{»n : the <dre wta not vUty lli|f||ai ^ 
theni he stood on the dooiNilinud taw ooe^ 
tide of the room in flames^ but not the ceihii^t 
ther&.were fiaggots in the middle of the room, 
of the holly, the witness had removed the dt^ 
before. He removed fourteen or hfoeen, but he 
oould not see how many were burnings Them 
was nothing against the inber*door which com* 
municated with the house, lif the morning he 
found only two of the faggots, which be had re- 
moved, ; he was certain the burnt faggots 
were the same. Some of the tables and fottnik 
nmv the fagots wete burnt. The outerndoor of 
the schembroom was not broken. 

Upon hH cross-examination, this wilhess said, 
his master had corrected him for telling lies, as 
he chained him. He was t|uite sure he did not 
tell ^obn JPaimer he did not see the fire, but 
that if he had gone down the other stairs, he 
should have done so. He now served Kicbard 
tenner. He told nohedy he saw the fire till he 
was examined bef^ the Justine. 

Ifixiy ffume in^the {irisoiier*iS fiunilyt said 
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tliittt he went to London on the d9th October, 
{Mk) retnmed on the l$th januaiy. He out 
a quarter of an 1v)ttr on the evening of the I6th, 
and went out with a lanthorn for half an hour. 
The boy went out too, the first time. The femily 
went to bed about ten ; Mr. B. w'as ta<it up, as' 
usual. The witness had seen her mistress and. 
tamily to bed. A little past twelve, she was 
called by Mrs. B. viho had all her clothes on 
but her gown and neckerchief. There was a 
pond near the house, from which there would 
have been no difficulty iu procuring water, and 
there was a bucket in the brew-house at the 
other end of the house. Her master was com- 
pletely dressed when she was called up. She 
knew of the furniture of five rooms iu the house, 
besides the two cellars. There were a sofa, 
chairs, and carpets. 

Harry Adki/u, Bow-street officer, came down 
to enquire into the fire, and saw Mr. Bingham at 
Thqmas Jenner’s, who said, ** 1 suppose you are 
come from Loudon to enquire into the fire.” 
Hib witness replied, he was, and ^wished to 
know the circumstances at and previous to it. 
The prisoner said ibat ba. suspected a man ot 
the name of Goldspring, in consequence Of hts 
having been instruuaentid in taking the man’s li.- 

ncc away, l^le Stud that about t^n o’ch)ck. 
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W anf| his family weni ti bed ; and at half |M0t 
wi^e' heard footsteps under |us window ; he 
looked out) but saw ho One. At half past ^ 
ven he heard the same noise« and again look^ , 
out without seeing any one. About a quarter ' 
before one, he and bis wife were alarmed by a 
noise like that of w’rcnching the school-room 
outer-door, and then upon looking out of the 
window he saw a man walking from the house, 
it was moonlight ; but he could nut tell whether 
the man had a brown coat or a white smock- 
frock. 11c then put on bis breeches and stock- 
ings, and went down stairs with the poker in fats 
hand, lie looked through the passt^es and was 
returning up stairs, when Mrs. B/ called and 
asked him if he had looked into all the rooms : 
he replied he had not been into the school-room : 
he then put his coat and waistcoat on bis arm 
and returned down stairs directly, and' went to 
the inner*doot of the school-room which %as 
fastene4, not in the usual way. f hrough ‘ 

crevices of the door, he perceived a little smoke; 
and went round to theoater'-doojr of the sohocil, 
which he frtund open, and agaWt the inner- 
door were piled with tables and 

benches' over and agalnM. .1dii^ '^He intended 
to take £30 out of a dMNii^er.in die schoolfO^ 
but he had not the key of him, ao|l ^ould. 

90 t:.he took three bundles, of sermons, how- 

c« > 
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ever , and those he threw ont of tlie W]||i^|r.« 
npon ecarelmig the stable, the ^ itness fl>u'itd*si% 
or seven papt r*- of seetls. This ww On Motodny : 
on Tuesday he came with a warrant to appre- 
hend thfe pf istnier . he told hmi ho was hot satis- 
fied with what he had stated the night before, 
and wished to ask him afr,v more qurstions* 
The pnsoui r nr pin d, *• Are you ctime to take 
advantage of mo?” The witness said “Ko,” 
and that he would not jiress th< questions. Th< 
pnsoner then asked hmi it hi hud a warrant , to 
which the witness replied in the afliiinative* , 
and the prtwmer asked to see it, which he did. 

Now then,” said the prisoiuT, ” i must go.” 
jflc then asked tlie witiH'ss to burn the warrant, 
and he WTUild tell the witness adi. The wit- 
ness found tlwoe doacti copy-books in one ot 
the garden walks adjoitiing ; and asked the pri- 
soner what he had doioie with ttvelDt. He ap- 
pealed miK’h agitated. After some minuties he 
said he hwi bunod them ,* and upon heing asked 
why, w'as .still more agitiifted, and said, that from 
a conversation which had passed hecweeo him 
and the witness the ei^t hdhta, he was afinid 
of the witness's steiikg them. Upon asking 
why, the witldaHa vebiMaed tto aiurwer. 

n 

Upon his croes-ekatnination, he, said that it 
was Mr. ilinghatn hitnselff who told him to h*v'A 



open the stdble*door» where one concedUnent 
w^8 mi^de. It wa*( only lately that the witness 
«avv. tW remains of the prisoner’s plate ntid 
watch. * * • 

t 

During the rross-examinatirotn of this w itness« 
a statement of the witness's ex j/arte ejtamination 
heibre the Magistrate at Lewes, in the Hue and 
CVy, or Police Gazette^ was produced, which the 
'witness said was taken by the reporter for that 
paper from the repoit w'hich the witness was re- 
(juired to make at Bow-street. The Icsirued 
Jndge reprobated, the publication. 

Mr, Verrall, attorney to the Sun Firc-ofliee, 
went down to Man’^field after the fire ; and to 
him the prisoner related nearly the same story as 
to tlio Other witnesses, lie also told him that 
he had lOOl. worth of books burnt, many doi'cii 
copy-books, stationary, and 1000 quills. He 
had also a bos of plate, (outaiuiiig a waiter and 
other artides, aod that ho was surprised the re- 
mains of this ^eic not tuuiid. Up<ni Inniig asked 
w'hy he did not endeavour to quench ,lhp fire 
•nt fiist, he said the well was 70 feet deep, and in 
•the agitation of his mind he thought of his fami- 
ly, not of buckets. 

Htchurd West, Cordwajner, saw the pri-onei 
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tUpn^ing before day-light on Tuesday after the fire, 
and mentioned the <'ircumstance at the jtime;, 
from the place where he was digging, the witness 
afterwards saw Mr. Jenner take a parcel. 

James Standard, Parish-clerk of Maresfidd, 
said the prisoner sent for him on the 29th De- 
cember last, and gave him the parish registers 
to deposit in the church chests, tor he was going _ 
to lov^n, and it was ver;y likely his house would 
bt burnt down before he came back. The regis- 
teis had .been at the parsonage-house for years. 
Upon his cross-examination, the witness said 
that the t»ri&oncr had hud a stablt burnt down lie- 
fore, and this had been the talk about the place. 

Ml. John Warren, Accountant to the Union 
Fire-oftice, said that on the 12th September, 
IS 10, the prisoner bad made insurances in that 
office, in the whole to the amount of IU501. 
wherrof 4001. was on furniture, wearing apparel, 
plate, printed books, wine, and other liquors, 
and .501. on glass, china, and earthen ware. 

Mr. Charles Philip Galabin, Secretary to the 
Union Fire-office, had known, 'the prisoner six 
months, having one of his sons under the witness. 
He called on liim before the fire, and wished the 
pohey of .50l:‘ on a house, in which he, had then 
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no farther iot^est, traosferred to his insuranco 
of iiiirnkure. He stated he was fearful his house 
would be destroyed by fire* incendiary letters 
having been seat. 

7%e Rev. Thomas Rireff^ Rector of Maresfield, 
proved his onuership of the house. He knew 
nothing against the prisoner’s eharaeter, and bad 
bo<'n always on the best terms w ith him. He 
lived in Hants. 

Mr. (Jeorge William Vaughan^ proved tlie in- 
surance of the house in the Sun Firc-oflSce, 

The case for the prosecution here closed ; and 
the prisoner again read his defence. lla\ing 
been acquitted of one heavy charge, he now had 
to defend himself against anoth^ ; and he trusted 
that under the load of misery which he sustained, 
no apology could be thouglit necessary for the 
unperfections of his address. He would make 
no mo».’iug appeal to the jury’s feelings; he 
would only adiifess them as (some of them) 
fathers of families, and as men of reason and 
good sense, whether it was probable or possible 
that he should have been guilty of the crime 
with which he was chaigCd. His property, as 
would be proved, wa»^ trf much mot;^ than the 
value for which it was insuvM, of more than twi«’'» 
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its value Was the price at which his property 
could be reboiigbt not tobe taken into the acf ppAtJ 
— hJs wife and nine children at that moment de- 
prived of a comfortable home, without a single 
change of garment !— was no value to be set upod 
hisMS.booksand papers, many the labour ofyears! 
-—and though he saved some of them from the 
dames, it was only bv accident and at the 
moment. He had altogether twehe children, 
of whom his bitterest enemies could not -jay that 
he was other than a fond fathei. He was re- 
spected and ‘kindly treated by some .of the first 
persons in the countrj, from some of whom he 
had expectations of preferment in his profession. 
From childhood he had alwn\s been attached to 
gardening, and « ith his imn personal l.ibour and 
expense, he had brought into a state of cruniort 
and beauty a plot of gtound which had before 
been a wilderness. Only a few days before the 
Arc, he had expended a considerable sum ip 
improving this garden; and yet it was to be 
believed, that he in one instant deprived himself 
of all these comforts, and voluntarily dragged 
down eternal upon his head, for what > 

for the paltry sum of With bis own 

hands it was to bo believed, ho set fire to a 
house in ivkidf b«a wife and nine children weic 
wrapt in sleep^ and froih die flames of which ?t 
' was not to be expected they could all estape. 
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must bo convicted of madiitcm bdam this 
£Ould be*credited, lie asked the juiy> as MoiOk 
creatures, whether, except they believed him Si; 
idiot, oor a niadinau, they could tlunk that hi 
thus deprived hiuriHelf dnd ftmily of a comfortar 
blc home, tor half the sum of money he could ^ 
have obtained by selling las goods at a public 
auction y It had been insinuated that he looked 
to tiie charitable contributions of his nrigbboma. 
Alas, ! the hand of chanty was often cold; and 
allhough he had large connexions, to some of 
whom he was grateful, it could npt be believed 
that he would exchange a certainty for an un- 
certainty, and trust to the precarious source of 
public liounty for a support. Besides, crimes 
seldom rcmaiuod long undiscovered ; and by this 
casualty he was deprived of his school and pro- 
fession, and had lust one of his infants by a cold 
which It caught that fatal night. He concluded 
with a similar pious recommendation to that 
which closed his former defence; and his coun- 
sel the^ called the following witnesses 

• 

« 

Williapt WU$ier bought the cottage of which 
the ptisonet had chaioged the insui^cc. 

BmMh wife of Tbomw J^ner, said, 
that Mrs. B. eame out 'tid'the burning bouse tn a 
whiskey-coat, and pjyjlpWiHCUso undenieath, in * 
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lier night-cap, and without a gown. She S||^ 
saw one of the children in a blanket.* Mr.«B. 
was a kind and atfectionale husband and hither. 

Tltoma^ Marlw^ Sei^eant in the Warwickshire 
mihtia, quartered at Maresheld, saw Mr. B. se- 
veral times actively employed inrextinguishing 
the fire, lie saw the remains of a metal watch 
the next morning, of a locket, and of plate, lie 
saw one of the i hildreii cai tying another troni the 
ilames, tlio one in its night-clothes, the othi’r 
w ithout her stockings. 

Samuel Alice produced the remains ot the 
plate, weighing now about Slbs. 

Milt. IJohdtti, wife of a farmer in the parish 
knew of the furniture, and many books, which 
the piisouer possessed ol these she assisted in 
making out a catalogue (which was produced) 
and believ c‘d, from what she knew, that all the 
articles mentioned in it were in the prisoner’s 
house. It was well pnd comfortably furnished, 
and contained a very good stock of very good 
Imcn. 

s 

Upon her <pn»s»exauuiiation, she said, she had 
been in |hroc chambet% and Mrs. B. had mans 



timeb shewn her apparel out of her drawers. This 
was two months before the fire. 

9 

9 

Mrs. Clarke, wife of a storekeeper stationed 
at Maresfield for six years, knew the lower rooms 
of the prisoner’s house, and Mrs. B.’s bed-ro(,>m. 

. They were well furnished. The prisoner had 
been visitfng her on the evening of the fire, and 
was troubled with a bowel complaint, which 
compelled him to leave the rfiom twice. lie 
left his watch in the privy on one of those 
occasions , and sent back for it that pigbt. 

• 

Mary Stevens, nurst^ to Mrs. 6., said that the 
family were very w ell supplied with linen m 
May last. 

The Rev. Richard Bingham, magistrate for 
the county of Hants, and incumbent of (josport 
chapel, brother of the prisoner and of the bar> 
nster of his name, said, that a year and a half 
ago he visited the prisoner, together with Mrs. B. 
and two of his children. They slept there two 
or three nights, and were comfortably accom- 
modated. The prisoner had then a lar^e family 
at home, but no hoarders. The witness be- 
lieved his brother took him into every part of 
his house to shew him how coiafiirtable he had 
made it. He knew his hi^other’s library well : 
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it was not large, but coasisted of ^oOoriOO’ 
Tdumes. The house was not by any means 
elegantly fun^ishtd , but the witness did not be> 
licve it could by awy means bo refurnished fiir 
leas than 900 or 1000/. His brother was by no 
means tn Want of money ; if ho had been h«> 
would have applied to the witness, as he had 
Itefitfe done, aud always b(*eo relieved 

i'aptain Jostph Jitnabam^ oi the Kojal Navj. 
had been fifteen y( ar-. post-caplain, and about a 
year and a half a^), on his return tiom the East 
Indies, laid down a very large sum to clear the 
prisoner of every meumbranec, upon the express 
ronditioii, that he had disclosed every debt to 
him; and he was afterwards assured by In', 
brother, that he was made a tree aud happy man. 

John Palmt, newsman, of M«resfield, knew 

the wutnoss, Caley, and saw hin a j ^ day after 

the fire, when he told the witn^lsmat ho came 

down the front stairs, and ^did npt see the 

fire; but li he had come .the other way, he 

should liavt s*'* ® it. He did therf, and now, *' 

bebevf the buy iu that 5tQry. 

« 

Sarah Tbwinmd assisted in irnuing thepnsou* 
er’s linen the da/ before the fire. It ww all in 
the house. 
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Mmjf Horsecraft washed the linen. 


Edmrd Bateman^ the prisonW’lMKwant, nM| 
that the stack of wood was exhausted on the 
Monday befiwe the file, anU; was theiefore ire* 
plenished. ^ ' 


The counsel for the prosecution admitted the 
testimony as to the prisoner’s character, which 
had been given in the former indictment, without 
recalling the witnesses. 


The Lord Chief Baron then charged the 
jury, who he said were required to find a man 
guilty of the diabolical crime of arson, as it was 
alleged, only for a gain of about 200/. sterling. 
But his lordship was inclined to believe the testi- 
mony of the prisoner’s brother, and those who 
valued the prisoner’s property at double the in- 
surance; and. adopted the expression of the 
prisoner, that he must first be convicted of 
madness* before he could be found guilty of 
the crime with which he was charged. The 
prisoner’s brothers were honourable men ; aii3 
it was not to be supposed they would swear 
themselves black in the face even for their 
brother. His lordship went through the whole 
of the evidence, late, as the hour of the 
day was. iU justice to the prosecutor, w'lu> $ 
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seeuiedt he observed, somewhat eager for the 
lOOnviction ; and the jury then found the prisoner 
GdILXiT. 

The trial of indictments hated from 
eight o*clOioCc in the morning till near^ nine at 
night. t 


H Rryi c(t| Pucadill/t tnnd«n 
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Russia, for some time past, has been the sport of 
two-fold injustice. The inconsiderate zeal of some, 
who were exaggerating her power, and the rooted, 
persevering enuiil^r of many, who delighted in depre> 
ciating it, have driven her, in the public opinion, from 
that real intermediate station, which she might claim 
of right, ispd’fill without giving oflence. Both friends 
and enemies have wronged her, and both have finished 
by deserting her. The former, disappointed and vexed 
that she did not reach the height they wished, gave her 
no credit for the effort ; and by fixing unmerited dis- 
grace on her, sought to justiliy tlicir own unreasonable 
expectations. The latter, on the contrary, whose joy 
at her misfortunes could only be eqiialletf by their 
grief at her successes, have steeled their breasts against 
every conviction in her favour ; apd, chasingfrom their 
cheek the conscious blush of self-reproach, with trium- 
phant alacrity inounted the rostrum, or with exuiUng 
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eagerness seized the pen to declaim on her political ini- . 
potencc. Like determined atheists^ they laboured 
wantonly to destroy the only hope and coiasolation^ 
which, in the proispect of futurity, her existence pre- 
sented to the suffering nations. 

The insufficieiicrf of her resources^ — the vacillation 
of her polici/, — foreign influence and corruption , — 
and the. defects of her military system, — form now a 
«creed so general, and so readily embraced, as to call 
loudly for a candid and impartial examination of each 
of these topics. In obeying this call, we may possibly 
discover the true proportion between our hopes and 
fears ; fix the balance of public judgment, and relieve 
the general anxiety, as to the result of the war, which 
^ seems now stealing upon the north, with the cautious 
step of a midnight assassin, or of a waiy wolf, whose 
sile.it approaches in the depth of darkness are only 
betrayed by the portentous glare of his eye. 

Whether the fqllowing sheets may prove satisfactory 
or not, 1 shall find some consolation in having at- 
tempted to perform my duty ; and inhavflig^lcd the way 
for some abler pen to undertake and successfully to 
execute the task iu which it may be my misfortune to 
fail. I must be understood to proceed upon a gene- 
ral principle, indeprndout of accident ; and not in- 
fluenced by the questiofi, whether the expected war 
will or will not fake place, and whether it may 
happen sooner or later. Come when it will, the 
.ability of llussia to defend herself, is the only object 
of this iiujuiry. I ,must further premise, that, in 
the progress of this little work, I have entirely 
confined myself to the Russian authorities;, and 
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left foreign writers to reconcile, as well as they 
can, their own contradictions. 1 feel the more 
juetified^n this preference, as a complete statistical ac- 
count of the Russian empire hafi been published, as late 
as the year. 1 808, under the sanction of government, 
aud with a free use of all the official documents in 
the various departments of state.* The correctness 
of this account is unquestionable, and supersedes all 
foreign accounts ; inasmuch as these never could have 
been made with the same advantages of necessary in- 
formation. 

First then, as to the insufficier{ci/ of resources. 

The population of Russia, as a source of national 
strength, claims our earliest consideration. The first 
computation was made by order of Peter the Great, iA 
the year 1719; and the return was ll millions of 
both sexes, including the Ukraine, aud the newly 
conquered countries of Estonia, Livonia, and part of 
Finland. So small a return, notwithstanding the con- ' 
aiderable acquisition of territory, will not be surpri- 
sing.., when we reflect on tlie anarcjJjy, confusion, cruel 
wars, and other calamities which had, in the preceding* 
ages, desolated the Russian empire. 

By the second enumeration, in 1743, there appeared j 
an increase of upwards qf two millions ; and by the 
third, in 1761, of’four millions more. In the year 
1781, when a fourth report was made, #ight millions 
were gained ; aud the fifth and last census, which 
took place in 1791-, by an accession of four luilltons, 
gave the total at 32 npllion* inhabitants. About this 
time, from 1794 to 1795, the annexation of Lithu- 
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ania and Courland to the Russian crown, brought in 
five millions more, and increased the whole popula- 
tion to 37 millions. *• • 

As no disastrous,, evehts have since impeded the pro- 
gressive operation of natural causes ; and as the tables 
presented annually to tifie synods from all the parishes 
throughout the empire, of births, marriages, and deaths, 
shew the regular increase of 500,000 for each year ; 
we can, without fear of error, state the present popula- 
tion of Russia, ending with the last year (1811), at 
45 and half, or at 46 millions, if w^c add the tract of 
country acejuired from Poland by the treaty of Tilsit. 

This is a prodigjpus population, and inferior only 
to that of France, swelled beyond all proportion with 
the overflowing tribute of her conquests. But the for- 
Aiidablc magnitude of numbers, with regard to Russia, 
does not afford a safe ground for conclusion ; and, like 
the rising moon, reflected and magnified by the 
floating vapours in the atmosphere, deceives the eye as 
“"to its real appearance. The population, to be efficient, 

must be in some degree commensurate with the terri- 
® . 
lory ; and a single gj[ance at the geographical situation 

*of Russia is sufficient to shew how immensely the latter 
exceeds the former. Her 46 million inhabitants, if 
r distributed over the surface of no less than 340,000 ge- 
ographical square miles (16/)00,000 square w^ersts, or 
near 1 1,000,000 English square miles), will appear like 
a few solitary shrubs, scattered over a vast desart lo 
remind the traveller of helpless weakness, rather than 
of efiergetic grandeur. The proportion o^46 million 
souls to the stated number of g^pgraphical miles, will 
be only 129 souls to each square mile ; and when it is, 
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considered that in France and other populous countries 
in JSuropc, each square mile is supposed to contain 
about .2000 people, the ability of Russia to make con- 
quests ^nd even to preserve her existence as a nation^ 
will appear a miracle^ or one of those phenomena in 
the political world, which set conjecture at defiance, 
and mock every effort to comprehend them. 

The prospective contemplation of 875 million 
souls, which Russia ought to have in proportion to her 
territory and the population of other countries, only 
heightens the sense of her present deficiency ; and ha- 
rasses the mind with doubts whether^ owing to the ri- 
gorous climate and other causes unfavourable to her 
northern possessions, she can ever hope for such an in- 
crease as would place her in every respect oh a par with 
other ptJwers ; and whether it would not be best for 
the peace and happiness of mankind, tliat such a pro- 
ject should never be realized. 

In pursuing, however, this track of reasoning, we 
should eipcapg^ one error only to fall into another of a 
no less synous nature ; and to appeafjas voluntary fol- 
lowers in*the train of those, with whom spots pass for 
eclipses, and who find it painful to turn Iheir eyes Jbr 
one moment from the unfavourable view of the picture. 

We have only to choose thc®middle way, and the vast 
disproportion between the population and territory of 
Russia, as well as the apprehensions Uicrelj^’ excited, 
will be wonderfully lessened by the discovery, thiit^io 
less than three fourths of Iht imn)cnse territory contain 
only one fifteenth part of her population ;land that con- 
sequently, fourteen fifteenths oFlier populitioii are con- 
centrated only oh one fourth of her territory. In other 
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\vords, to tbr 258,000 gcogr. square miles which Sibe- 
ria coutams, there arc o million iniiabitanii, ; to 
tlic b2,C00 geegv square miles of in Europe, 

there remain 43 millions; winch is more than one 
fourth of 160 millions, said to be the whole population 
of Europe, Twelve jjcrsons in Siberia, and near "00 
in the European part of Russia to eacbgeogr. square 
miie, must therefore be a fair and correct caiculation ; 
and though it is much below the standard of European 
population, appearance, even in this case, is more un- 
favourable than reality ; for, many parts of European 
Russia, especially towards the north, are very thinly in- 
liabited, and bear almost the same small propoi tion to 
the rest as does Siberia. The thickest population of 
Russia is between IS"* and 55® of latitude, and from 42o 
to G8^ of longitude, comparatively on a small space, in- 
cluding the governments of Moskow, Wladimir, R 
zan, Kursky Orlow^ Charkoxv^ Voronej, Pejiza.Kazan, 
Tamhoio, Poltava^ Tcliernigoff, Minsky and others; 

some of which contain from 1300 to 2400 souls to each 

\ 

square mile, and bring Russia nearer to aUpCquality 
with other powers, than may havebeenat firstimagined. 

•If the comparison sliould still be in favour of France, 
it M ill be h:i|scncd by llic consideration, that her popu- 
lation is more iiunicricaP’than effective ; and that this 
last, as it appears at present, is better preserved in Rus- 
||jsia^ where pci sons from 20 to 30 years of age are n©t 
scarce as in France, Besides, national strength, 
derived from population, depends in a great measure on 
the peculiar character of that population ; and on the 
energy of government in seizing and bringing, that 
character into action. Of the first almost every page 
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•of the ancient and modern history of Russia presents us 
with the most pleasing assurances; as to the last, wo, 
ha\^ no reason to be distrustful, sjiice the contest which 
the Russian government is likely to Maintain, will be, 
no long^er for any foreign interest, but for her own im- 
mediate defence and safety. The question will not be, 
w hether Austria or Prussia are to be assisted wilh her 
arms ; or whether England is to be supported in her in- 
tercourse with^ the European continent ; but whether 
Russia shall exist, or be erased from the list of nations. 
France cannot, as formerly, pretend that she entertains 
no direct hostility, and no wish to invade the territories 
or destroy the politicaj influence of Russia. The ene- 
my’s designs will be unmasked ; and his arms openly 
pointed against the dearest interests of Russia. His as- 
saults will have no other plea but inordinate ambition, 
an avowed object of enmity, a manifest desire to molest 
and destroy, and a premeditated, unwarrantable appeal 
to force ; he therefore will be opposed with correspond- 
ing vigour, and determination suitable to the press- 
ing occasion ; with a magnanimity and patience fully 
proportiduate to the magnitude of danger ; and with 
that firmness and perseverance, which, if protracted, 
will be finally crowned with success. It would be no 
less unjust to suppose the Russian government so want- 
ing in wisdom and foresight, as not to have beheld the 
enemy's preparations with a suspicious and jeelous eye. 
Whatever may be his success^ it will nqt be owing 
to the chance of surprise. « 

Nor are the pecuniary means, which are emphatically 
called the sinews of war, so scanty in Russia, as they 
have been generally imagined. The comparatively low 

A 
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state of her finances^ if fairly viewed^ may tend to raisu 
^ur ronfjdencc rather than depress it. 

The following are the souiccs of the ycaVly revenue 
of Russia. * 

TIouWe*. 


Poll tax . b2,000,000 

Duties on diitillories - - 25,000/K)f) 

Custom-House duties - - 13j0u0,000 

Produce of the mim s and the mint 10,000^000 
Stamp duties - - _ 8,000,000 

Fisheries, mills, forests and post-odlces 6,000,000 
The tribute of subjected nations 1,000,000 


Total 115,000,000 


As this revenue is not dependent outlie fluctuating 
state of foreign exchange, it must be calculated at par ; 
and is therefore equal to 15 niilliou pounds sterling. 
Unquestionably it makes no figure by the side of 30 
millions in the disposal of Fiance, or 50 niillions an- 
nually brought to the Biitish exchequer ; but then it 
should be considered, that the above revenue of Russia 
is free, permanent, unincumbered with hea>y interest 
on national debt, and has all those additional sources 
untouched, which in France and England aie neatly * 
pxhausted.e 

The system of taxation can scarcely be said to exist 
in Russia. The poll-tax, amounting to little more 
than one rouble per head, and being nearly all the peo- 
ple pay, certainly deserves not the name of a systi'ra. 
The manufacturing interest, if we except thu articles 
f xp'orted, i 3 not burthened with taxes ; and from its 
yisil^le progress, as appears from the yearly important 
diminution of almost % nmiion roubles in the imports 
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•of foreign manufactures, thisi, branch of industry pro- 
mises to Russia,4n the hour of need, no inconsiderable 
support. • « 

The produce and consumption oSsalt, amounting 
yearly to 20 million pouds, upwards of 300,000 tons, 
formerly an important branch of revenue to the govern- 
ment, but now free and unproductive, ipay be re- 
sumed on emergency, and under the auspices of the su- 
perior administration now placed over it, rntty be ren- 
dered more than ever profitable. All the branches of 
agriculture, as regards consumption at home, are free 
from taxes, and may be made largely to contribute to 
the relief of national necessities. Russia has not as yet 
had recourse to duties on malt-liquors, the consump- 
tion of which is immense ; or on houses, windows, dogs, 
coaches, and every domestic and foreign luxury ; nor 
has she wielded yet- the potent' engine of a funding 
system. In short, she has the example of Franep and 
England before her ; and if the worst comes, she can 
but relieve herself in the same manner ; though, 1 
think, she is<in no immediate digger of beii^ driven 
to this extremity. 

Her commerce, though small when compared with 
that of England, is profitable enough to bear additional 
burthens ; and her circulating capital, which is com- 
puted at200 million rqublc^in specie, and 100 millions 
in paper, exhibits at once the sufficiency of her credit 
and the solid foundation of her prosperity. Add to'this, 
that she nevqr subsisted on foreign plunder, as France 
has done, and qever counted ^it one of the principal 
sources of her revenue; Rie approaching aniuhilation, 
therefore, of this source, in proportion as the coiutries 
which supplied it become more and more exhausted. 
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may soon reduce her formidable rival to an equality , 
with herself. 

Granting, however, the balance at all events t^ be 
against her, as tq the'relative means and resources of 
France ; the advantage of acting on the defensive is 
more than sufficient to turn the scale in her favour. In 
this point of vievf, we have to consider, not whether 
she can go as far as France in sending and maintain- 
ing troops abroad ; but whether she has a sufficient 
force at home to repel the enemy ; and whether her in- 
ternal resources are adequate to the support, mainte- 
nance, and due exertion of that force. T. his is a cheer- 
ing subject : and we shall take a short retrospective 
view of it. 

A century ago, that is in the year 1712, the military 
, force of Russia amounted in all to 107,350 men. As 
this muster was made three years after the memorable 
battle of Poltava, I cannot help observing here, that 
unless Peter the Great had brought almost every soldier 
he had into the field, a thing in its very nature impos- 
sible, the statements of Swedish and other .foreign his- 
torians, of 80,000 men in one ]>lace, and as many in 
another, with which Peter overwhelmed Charles^ must 
appear to every intelligent and candid man, what it 
really is, an absurd apd inconsistent exaggeration. 

At the death of Peter, t Iw! country inherited from his 
genius and perseverance a well appointed and d isciplined 
army of 200,000 men, having almost doubled within 
rJ Jthe short period of twel ve years, that is, from 1712 to 
1725, in which that great prince died . In 177 1 it was 
considerably augmented : an(},from that time to 1794 
it was increased to 312,785 men ; and now it is not 
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’ <nuch less tfaan 700^000 men. The following are its 
component parts : 


REGULAR TROOPS. 


# 

1. Life Guards (horse) consisting 

^ Bank and file. 

: of five 

regiments - ■ - 

3,316 

2. Ditto foot, six regiments 

- * - 9,305 

3. Field Cavalry, 46 regiments 

- 49,788 

4. Ditto Infantry, 130 do. 

219,125 

5. Garrisons, 19 do. 

- 70,884 

6. Artillery - - - 

42,963 


395,381 

Officers - - - - 

-. 12,709 


Total 408,090 


IRREGULAR. 


Different regiments of Calmncks^ Tar- 


tars, Don Cozaks, &c. &g. 

98,211 

Officers 

2,189 


100,400 

Invalids, including officers. 

24,660 

Grand total 

533,150 


The provinces^ which were mentioned before as the. 
most populous in the Russian empire, and which con- 
tain about 15 millions of male population, by a new 
levy in 1S06 of one in a hundred, furnished an addi- 
tional number of 150,000 men; which 'makes the 
present force of Russia amount 683,150 men. By 
deducting 70,884 for garrisons, and 24,660 invalids, 
there. remains 587,606 effective men ; or 487,206 
regulars, and 100,400 irregulars, — a force which, if 
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assisted bj local advantages> can d|^ tlic united 
efforts of all the iiiTaders Europe can send against her. 

It is a consoling and pleasing consideratiboj tliat the 
population of Russfa has not since been drained hy 
fresh levies^ as it has been in France by the system of 
conscription^ enforced and executed^ with such rigour^ 
in anticipation. Moreover, a militia was raised in "the 
same year (1806), df no less than 600,000 men, who 
were already in motion, and in condition to take the 
field. In consequence of the peace of Tilsit, this force 
was dismissed, with the exception of those who wished 
to enlist in the regular army, and with the reservation of 
200,000 men fot any future emergency ; so that with . 
this ample reserve, and in consequence of the natural 
progress of population in five years, or the great num- 
ber of those who have attained the proper age for service, 
Russia bids fair to maintain the contest without reset t> 
ing to any extraordinary measure, and exhausting those 
Tegular and main sources of strength, which in the last 
extremity must still prove her safeguard. She may still 
present — what imperial France cannot‘<— the cheerful 
countenance of man. From St. Petersburgh to Moa- 
kow, and from Mq&kow to the Euxine, the traveller 
may still see that active and smiling industry, which 
neither feels nor fears the hostile awoid — but which, in 

t 

the regions of France, ahrinks with ilK" chill blast of 
war, and withers in the meretricious embraces of a 
hollow p<.ace. The tearful eye, the mournful visage, 
Hjjp wide-spreading desolation, * .and the melancholy 

^ The author's personal »*»xperience, and aH recent acconnlb of France 
COhfirm the desertion of roads even u the vicinity of Vena; a id tUh dlA- 
of mccfijj^ out of the army, youii^ perhous fiom IS to 30 years of 
women, and old men aie the uiily beisigs that preheat 

les to the s}s;bt of b tmveUeA 
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•spectacle of helpless infancy, and tottering ^oiii 
from their natural prop of manhood ; all tlie calamities 
which France in the fulness of her pride and the wan-^ 
ton exertion of her power has Ibrought upon herself, 
Nvliile wishing to afflict others, — arc yet unknown, 
unfclt, and unseen in Russia : and may remain so, 
thbugh hosts of foes should conspire her ruin. 

The natural situation of Russia is such, that she can 
with ease and convenience maintain and support while 
ouher own ground, not only the formidable force she 
possesses, but double that number, if necessity should 
require it. All her means are within herself ; and no 
country in the known world is so Iktle dependent on 
commercial or any other intercourse with foreign na- 
tions. Could commodities or the necessaries themselves 
be transported with the same facility as money which 
represents them, she 'might provide for her armies, at 
at>y distance from home, better than any power in 
Europe, France herself notexcepted. There is nothing 
relating to the maintenance of an army, but what she 
can'di aw from herstdf, find on her own land,and manu- 
facture.with her own hand ; an ad^(antagc which she 
pre-eminently enjoys, of which no external cause can 
deprive her, and which, as long as it is enjoyed, must 
render her, on her own territory, inviu^ible. Food, 
clothing, and ammunition <bf every kind, are amply 
supplied to her by art and nature ; mad placed at her 
absolute disposal. * 

From the/eport of the minister of the interior on 
agriculture, for the years 1803^ 1803, and ISO*, it ap- 
pears, that after all the exports to foreign countries, 
and all the deductions for distilleries, and those pro- 
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Tinces or goTernments which areuofavourablj sitaa'’ 
ted, and where annual harvests are not sufficient to 
maintain the inhabitants ; there remained, ‘as an ave- 
rage surplus of 'Corn for each year, 50 million tchet- 
werts, or 450 million pouds, about 7 million tonj ; 
which, if sold at the usual price of 4 nobles per tchet- 
wert, would bring Russia 200 million roubles ayear, 
almost twice as much as the whole revenue of the tm- 
pire. Those who calculate the resources of Russia 
only by their nominal representation, monej', will do 
well to pause and reflect awhile on the above prodi- 
gious source within herself, which must increase with 
the population, <- and outrun, for whole centuries to 
come, the demand at home, by reason of the vast 
superabundance of soil, and which may, ere long, be 
converted into the circulating medium. 

The cloth manufactories of Russia, according to 
the report of 1804, were 1553 in number, containing 
2428 looms ; and employing 28,689 hands of both 
sexes. The quantity of cloth, manufactured that year 
only for the army, was 1,806,632 arshins, or about 
1,405,158 English yards. < 

The leather manufactories, 850 in number, which, 
besides domestic consumption, exported in the year 
1804 to the value of 1,786,871 roubles; as well as 
the linen manufactories,- 285 in number, employing 
23,711 hands, and enabling Russia annually to make 
considerable exports, are too well known to suppose 
tile Russian soldier can' ever be in wanjt of things so 
necessary to his health and comfort. 

The manufactory of arms in Tula, from 1 770 to 
1780, produced upwards of 162,500. muskets, and 
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63^000 pair of pistols^ besides the correspondent num- 
ber pf swords^ sabresj and other artns^ at the low rate j 
of 4 roubles per musket, and the resj in proportion. 
The annual produce of this manufactory must have 
materially increased since 1780, though no account 
of sit has yet been publislu^f. Thdte are, besides, 
several other manufactories of less importance, which 
however furnish a considerable quantity of arms every 
year, and secure Russia against any want iq articles 
of such indispensable utility. The Russian soldier 
has not, as yet, used any other arms than what were 
manufactured at home. A small supply from Eng- 
land, in the last war, had for its object to assist 
Prussia, and was not received in time. 

Tlic copper mines of Russia, through tlie means of 
her foundcries, can always supply her with the requi- 
site proportion of cannon. Her iron mines are too 
well known to need any comment ; and the produce 
of her gold and silver mines is nearly the whole cir- 
culating specie, the amount of which has already been 
mentioned. ' Her lead mines are also sufficient to 
supply bet wants ; qnd the following is the annual 
quantity of metal in pouds, and value in roubles. 

Pouds. Roubles. Copecks. Value in Roubles. 

Gold 40 15,00(^ pr. poud * 600,000 

Silver 1,300 1,000"' „ 1,300,000 

Lead 50,000 4 „ 400,000 

Copper 185,000 20 „ . ^,000,000 

Iron 8,000,000 4,80 „ 14.000,000 

Total 8,236,340 - Total 20,400,000 

Owing to the natural abundance of all the necessaiy ' 
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materials, the quantity of gunpowdet manufactured in 
• Russia has always been more than sufficient not qnly 
for public purposes, but for the private use of .indivi- 
duals. The frequent firc-vvorks, being the fa,voutj,te 
amusement of the Russians in general, are supi}used 
to consume mbre gunpowder than would supply' the 
army of a moderate power. For wan^ of documents 
to ascertain the exact quantity with which Russia is 
yearly furiiished, we must take its cheapness as the 
criterion of its abundance. The foreign supply of 
powder as well as lead, w hich w'as drawn from England 
during the late v’ar, was merely on account of the 
ships of the line which were at a distance from home. 

It docs not come within my present object to give a 
statement of all the maraifacturcs of Russia, which, ge- 
nerally .speakitig, are such as to make her independent 
in all- th.e necessaries, and in some of the luxuries of 
civilized life ; and it was sufficient to mention only 
those which are intimately connected with the main- 
tenance of her military force, in order to shew that her 
efforts are net likely to experience a check jfroru any 
failure of natural or artificial resources, as regards her 
ow.n defence aud protection. Wc shall, however, be 
further convinced of this by considering at what small 
expcncc her armfes arc svspporied, and how ample are 
her nominal or pecuniary means, in relation to the real 
commodities or necessaries, which she can always 
purchase from her own subjects, and obtain from her 
ov>nsoil. 

The whole of her regular forces cost in time of peace 
only 10,683,7 1 1 roubles ; which, in propoition to,lier 
revenue, being a little more than a 1 5th part of the 
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* wbole^ is certain^ cheaper than in any nation 

in Europe. In time of war^ the additional ezpence is 
onl^ 200,6 cO roubles ; and if add the irregular 
troopsj’ 'whicfaj with the exception ot officers, receive 
their pSy only for the time of actual service, we cannot 
be far from truth in stating the whole expeuce at 11 
million roubles ; a very small portion^ and can be 
easily spared from the revenue of 1 15 millions.' 

The first idea that occurs on seeing this statement is^ 
the miserable, starving state of the soldier ; but the ad* 
vantage of possessing real means will soon banish this 
idea, and shew the Russian soldier, tliough apparently 
worse paid, yet substantially better maintained perhaps 
than in any other country. The average sum which 
he receives, about 12 roubles and SOcopeclcsaycar, is 
certainly a trifiing pay ; but then he is provided with 
flour and other articlcs'ofprovision, which arc sufficient 
to support him through the year, and enable him in 
some measure to consider his pay as mere pocket 
money. His clothing, which is entirely at the expence 
of government, costs only 13 roubles extra ; and af- 
fords an'a^^ditional proof that a government, possessed 
of a revenue so large in proportion to its expences, 
cau raise, in self-defence, increase, and maintain a 
force adequate to every political emergeiy^y. 

How far wc may rely oo ttfe moral character of the 
Russian population, under a well-directed govern- 
ment, history can furnish us facts on which'lt will be 
perfectly safe and just to reason. , 

During the period of terror apd desolation, wliich 
terminated in the election of Michael, ancestor of Peter 
the Great, to the Russian throne, the reins of govern- 
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mciit vrere abandoned to the uncontfoled rage of anar” 
cby and la\vless faction^ and Russia, torn by internal 
and external wars, w^s neither able to crush the domes- 
tic traitor that Vcd upon her vitals, nor resist the inso- 
lence and wanton cruelty of the foreign invader. Im- 
postors multiplying fast, and rebels springing up on all 
sides, harassed her provinces and preyed upon iier 
towns ; while the ferocious Tartar ravaged her fields, 
and spread, far and wide, the torrent of destruction over 
her dominions. The rapacious Pole found way to 
Moskow, and held it firmly in his grasp ; and the Swede 
in the seeming garb of a deliverer, perfidiously seized 
on Novgorod, and unblushingly extended his usurpa- 
tions to other cities. The empire was assailed in all its 
points at once. ^ Serpents nestled in its bosom, and its 
extremities were lacerated with the edge of the enemy’s 
steel. No arm was uplifted in its defence; for the few 
that were faithful to its cause, had been dispersed and 
exterminated. National spirit was subdued, national 
efibrts were paralized ; and the country was sinking 
apparently to rise no more. The whole space of 
Russia was within the city-walls of Nijncy N‘>vgorod; 
and there was also her final deliverance. 

Kuzma Minin, a person of mean condition, by trade a 
butcher, in spirit a patriot, and indeed a hero, suddenly 
appears in the market- p'iace with allhis property at his 
feet. He calls on his townsmen, he paints in true co- 
lours thd' miseries of their country, points to his bare 
_ arms and swears to exert them for its deliverance or 
lose them ; he points to his property, swears to .'sacrifice 
it in the common cause ; and his manly appeal thrills 
like an electrical shock through eveiy heart, and in a 
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tiiousand breasts at once kindles the noble flame of pa- 
triotism. The citizens hear him^ and vow to conquer 
oi*to die.* Thej follow his example, they bring all ti^eit 
property to the common stock, they seize their arms, 
they raise a number of warriors from the sale of their 
effects, they enlist their children apd servants, they 
^ace the gallant Pojarskt/, a noble veteran, at their 
hdad, they march against the enemy, they drive him as 
tlie rising tempest does the autumn leaves ; and in a 
few weeks, the impostors, the rebels, the Tartars, the 
Poles, and the Swedes, were seen no more. Russia, as- 
tonished and rejoiced, could only observe by the bloody 
track left behind, which way her enemies had disappear- 
ed. She looked back with the assured eye of expe- 
rience, respired with conscious gratitude under the 
protecting shadow of the family of Romanow, and with ' 
prophetic delight contemplated her future greatness.- 
So small were the means, and so great was the event ; 
yet nothing in all this was extraordinary or miraculous. 
The whole was the natural result of the inherent ener- 
gies of Russia, which did not break forth only fur 
want of proper excitement. Russia, was not prostrated 
or undone ; she slept, and had only to wake in order 
to shake off her ignominious fetters. It was a giant 
stumbling over the rock of faction, somewhat hurt 
but not crushed ; a /eeble’hand chanced to bind his 
wounds, and helped him to rise — and his first step was. 
a total destruction of his foes. It was a dormant mass 
of combustible ingredients, pent up for years within 
the bowels of the earth, whi^ wanted only the help 
of a spark to throw ofl^ in an instant the cumbrous 
weight that pressed it down. 
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. Such was^ and is still the character of the Russian ' 
people. Instead of degenerating-, it has improved' 
Vitb the general civilization and social order since diat 
time introduced,'- and till now happilj maintained. 
What benefit has been subsequently derived from.b. 
character so improved, we may judge bv the glorious 
and unprecedented reign of Peter fhe Great, who with 
only 7 millions of male population, and 8 million 
roubles of revenue, was enabled to fortify thcboumla- 
■ries, to build fleets, to raise cities, to maintain armies, 
to subsidize his allies with troops and treasure, to 
unite the Caspian and Black Sea with the Baltick, by 
means of prodigiotis canals — ^the completion of which 
is reserved tor the happy reign of Alexander — to make 
ivead against hi.s combined enemies, and finally to 
*come olT a conqueror from the protracted and san- 
guinary contest of tweiriy years. ' 

And shall the increased resources of Russia — shall 
her prowess, so often tried and grown to maturity, be 
now deemed so little, as to excite no i'e.spect, and no 
confidence ? Shall her advantages and her reputation, 
the laborious acquisition of years, be in a raornont sur- 
rendered at the shrine of that terrific idol which the 
Jiame.of France has set up for universal worship and 
adoration ? lias the prosperity, bequeathed by Peter 
the Great to his country, So littje solidity in it, that 
the first bold invader may, if he pleases, pull it down, 
like some gorgeous overgrown fiibrick, too heavy for 
its puny and slender foundation ? No ! JEmpossible ! 
Tne enemy that hopes to conquer Russia, on her t'wn 
territory, must be prepared to^pay in tenfold measure 
for each drop of blood she sheds, and fpr each groan 
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that may be extorted from her. Before she falls, every 
one^of* hep ?00,0(>0 warriors, and more if necessary# 
musl be f’cstroyed ; and every dbc w Sl be preceded by 
many a, foe to lii« arave. The Russian soldier^ ever 
gince he has been invested with that name, has not 

t 

once vet.flinched from (he combat,* and ere he dies, 

* The iiitJividual superiority of the Russian soldier cannot J>e doubted hy 
those n ho arc many deirreo acquainted \i ilh his < hararter. Th<?' physioml. 
strength of man is nearly the same in ail countries; yet there are variou# 
and powerful causes, which, in thecxerti<»n and applioatiou of thtit strength, 
may ]>rodncc a censiderablc difrerence between the uatiyes of one coufitry 
and another : ircnl conurctiov ; local prtjud'ces ; t^ie impcrcf'pfible in^uencfi 
of apfcuUar cond 'uc iitu of la^xs^and a peenuor formaiion of AocieVy ; temporary 
anthusirtsf/i ; p>iftctplf' ^ and hnhits of ; a)*e ^so mnuy causes whose opeta* 
tion is very powerful in producing that djlTen-nce. Thus a Frenchmau^ 
iupcfiority con ists at present in temporary eulltunnsmt created by the 
revolution and maintained by Btionaparte^s subsequent vicloiirs; that of 
an Kncdtshiiian in prior a ^ause whose at'iion is pnmaoeyi! as far as tb# 
fitability of the liumnn mind can go. Hahi1<, of l[f hit to the body what 
pnnfip/e is to the mind. The union of bot!» must make the posjsepsor 
doubly stronjr, andiheir operation must be more powerful and Msting ift 
proportion. The Hnssian soldier is the one, pcTfmps, iji wh un these 
tw’O causes are cli)sely muted. The habits of his life are such, that there it 
no soldier in the \vorl<I whose wants arc fewer, and who can hear fid iane and 
the hardshiofi of (vui with equal fo>-'iti(dc. He is tv«lv indefattguhle. He 
can brave bntfgc>', tl.n*-!, went* '. t, w<'Mt of rest, un isiial toiJs, and extraois* 
dinary priv'.tions, to theutm isl and alruQSi in» rc<i'' le stiencrtb of thf* physi- 
cal poweis of man. It is h> no mceus lui micoM-nson rhuri fora Russian 
soldier to march thvet' days and niutit- iduiost w'thout intcrrnption, engage 
the tnciriy immediately, iiu.'>in t«n- l«jn« a period of tunc, and come 
off victorious. It was ihi' ev»'i'ao diuu'v pic, id s'rcngth. Unit is acquired 
and improved hy habit, which picviMited the olherwisc (‘ertnin jnnetiori of 
Moreau and Macdonald in lialv : who iievci believed, nevenyhonghtit was 
possible for one of them to be sepm-aied from the othci, an(l defeated by &i\ 
enemy so distant fro;(»i both. " 

The pasiiv* ^trruifth of a Russian soldier or the ability of '.afl’eriug long all 
bodily iiicunvcnienccf;, owim; to the same habit, is almost unexampled. As 
to his principle f it is exclusireh calcoiafed to make btin tn^nniibte. 

Thft pr/netp/e is founded upon leligiun, and sacred devotion to duty,^ He 
goes to battle with an almost certain anticipation of his end> to meet nrbidi 
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in a cause so dear, will execute such revenge, as in a 
ihort time will leave the enemj no victim to feed it. 

V 

Of the pretended vacillation of 'policy with, which 
Russia has been^chargf^, I have ouly to trace the 
origin to that political and self-conscious delinquency, 
which had no other means to screen itself from the 
piercing eye of public inquiry ; and which by a short 
statement of facts may still be forci>d from its dark 
retreat, and dragged into open day, from whose light' 
it shrinks with such unequivocal terror. 

In the war which terminated in the peace of Tilsit, 
the emperor of Russia appeared only in the character of 
an ally, ready in conjunction with England to assist the 
weaker powers threatened by France ; the sudden dis- 
persion however of the Prussian armies, and the apathy 
of Austria who remained an indifferent spectator, drove 
the whole storm of war upon Russia, and her sovereign 
became, against his inclination and original intention, a 


he not only resignetlc but even determined. To die in battlty he Uiinks, 
]8 a ftraight road to Heaton; Death, therefore, which b U/e only enemy 
that could make him shiiiik from combat, Is the very one whom he seeks to 
«noountPi\ and who, so far from being . n object of fear to him, is that of a 
joyful expcctatiuu of a glorious toward hereafter. The only danger he 
knows and fcara, is to dihoboy lii^ oflic* i comtnuiids. .Such is his Si. nse, 
opinion, and conviction of duly, which* is constantly uppermost in hit 
thooght<, excluding cveiy idea of peril and danger, that to fulfil it, to exe- 
cute Ins ordei'i, oi do nothing contrary to them, is hit only system, admit- 
ting of no modification in peculiar cases of imminent danger, of no eveep- 
fion, no allowance whatever. To perform whatt'ver he is commandeil, o* 
to die, is. the ouly alternative he adopts. Were one oflScer, and o »** soldier 
only, left on the field, out oi* a whole Kussian army, and suri^uiuhc by 
thousands of the victorious enemy, the .soldier would not lay down hit 
arms, if the oiiirer rumtnanded him not to do it. Indeed, there bava been 
iotiances approaching to this os near as possible* 
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principal in the contest for which he had not been pre- 
pared. It was certainly in his power to recede, since 
he*wantdd neither the tempting opportanity of doing 
so, nor a combination of drcumsthnces to justify the 
step ; hu,t the principle of honour was paramount to all 
other considerations, and he resolyed on a strict and 
faithful -adherence to those pre-existing engage!tneuts 
with England, which though on her part were yet to 
be fulfilled, it was repugnant to lys feelings to doubt ; 
and which, he hoped, might yet inspire Austria with 
confidence, and rouse her into activity. Such were the 
sentiments, and such were the motives, that determined 
Alexander to continue the war in tvhich he had no im- 
mediate interest, and by declining which he might have 
spared much horror and bloodshed, and yet gained the 
same final advantagevS of additional security and protec- ' 
tion to his frontiers.’ 

But Alexander was deceived. The destinies of 
England were no longer in the same hands ; and the il- 
lustrious son of Chatham was no more. The man 
whose active genius was the shield of protection, and 
whose Word was the rock of confidence, and the rallying 
stanfiard of the oppressed nations, was gone ; and with 
liiin public integrity, generosity, and. honour, which 
bloomed on the brow of England, descended to the^ 
grave. His unostentatious firmness was succeeded by 
arrogant imbecility ; and his skill and experience gave 
place to a splendid pageantry of pretensio'ns, which the 
first experiment dissolved into a mere noxious vapour. 
The restless demagogues wjjo clamoured during his 
laborious life, seized on bis armour, even before thn 
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body that wore it was laid in the earth ; but they 
found it more ponderous than they expected, and stag- 
gered under its weight. They clothed themudves 
his plumage; but agackdaw could not be long con-^ 
cealed under the borrowed feathers of a peacock. .They 
found that it was much easier to censure, and declaim 
with vehemence, than govern and act with energy ; and 
that it was less difficult to command a keen encounter 
of tongues,” than to hurl the thunderbolt of destruction 
upon the foe, and direct a mighty conflict between 
powerful nations. Instead of a supple and elastic hotly 
which moved, contracted, or expanded, with a single ef- 
fort, they brought one of monstrous size, disjointed, and 
so constructed, that one muscle hindered the motion of 
another, and each limb served a separate head. On the 
fatfirig traces of a constellation removed to another 
and a happier sphere,, they came like fleeting, illusive 
meteors, which it would have been certain destruction 
to follow. In short, the men v/ho at that time governed 
England under the modest assumption of All the Ta- 
lents,” had neither candour to disavow their engage- 
ments, nor honesty to fulfil them ; neither boldneos to 
proclaim their wishes and predilections, nor magnani- 
mity to retract those wishes, and subdue those predilec- 
tions ; neither fear of the success of France, nor assu- 
% 

ranee of the effectual resistance of Russia ; neither 

> I 

sense and virtue to be just to others, nor policy and 
generosity to assist their friends, and thereby render 
justice to themselves. 

To*‘expect from men like these any efficient co-opt ra» 
^ tion, or an honourable discharge, of the obligations into 
which they solemnly entered, was perhaps the only 
"2 
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>^eakness that could expose Alexaiidfer to censure ; for, 
through ^the flimsy texture of their promises, it \tas 
easy to perceive they never meant, to perform them ; 
and that their first determination, on hearing of the fate 
of Prussia, was to abandon the field to France, and to 
thjow no obstruction in the progres’s of her arms. In 
vain did the emperor of Russia remind them of what 
was expected from them. His applications and remon- 
strances were answered with soothing wordSj that meant 
nothing and cost nothing; or softened with the truly 
consoling presence of an agent *, who, instead of money, 
brought with him pride enough to ynagine himself the 
supreme dictator, and colours dark enough to paint 

* It was said with some reason, that Lord Hutchinson, encouraged 
by Mr. Windham, had really entertained a notion of being, at least 
virtually, commander in chief of the Russian forces ; and finding his very* 
moderate expectation disappointed, and bis bringing off the British troops 
from Egypt, (after Abercrombie’s death had sealed their victory,) not 
considered by the barbarous Russians so great an exploit as he fondly 
imagined it, he grew morose, sullen, and but too well complied with thft 
wishes of his ruling friends at home, in sending them dispatches without 
a single white spot in them ; and of so black a complexion, that it wta 
deemed imprudent to publish them ; as 4n such a case it would have 
been necessary to produce the dispatches of Sir Robert Wilson, who 
was also with the Russian army ; and who, not having the honour of 
being one of the “ Talents,” and therefore not keen or profound enough 
to sec things differently from what they were, used much less ink in his 
compobitioiis, than the depraved consistency of the party required. The 
whole of this conduct was so pweposterous, so palpably unjust and impo- 
litic, as to be generally believed ; for the greater itr absurdity, the more 
it was palpable and characteristic of the party, possessing among other 
peculiarities an uncommon sagacity in the choice and appointment of 
agents a^d ministers, who, from the great Lord Hutchinson down to 
Mr.Erskine (tl)e remaining twig of the TaUiits), have always proved them- 
eelves oi the genmus: stocky and by their inarvellous independent, self- 
acting, and self-sufficient wisdom, have seldom failed to widen th<S 
breach Vhtch it wac their duty to mend, and to irritate the wouiuB they 
were sent to heal. 
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things in the only light in which his employers wish- • 
ed them to appear, lake a boding raven, he hpvered 
near the Russian troops ; and his crodcings, though at 
variance with each* succeeding event, were Hailed at 
home with that unfeigned joy which the mete pos- 
sibility of doubting the prowess of Russia was sure to 
inspire. * 

One battle followed another ; yet not a jot of 'the 
promised supplies was obtained by the emperor. Even 
when the chief object of his being so urgent was under- 
stood to be the relief of a distressed ally, the same nig- 
gardly economy, the same ungenerous, penny-wise po- 
licy, was still pursifed on the part of the British admi- 
nistration ; as if to exhibit a striking contrast between 
jiis disinterestedness and their meanness, between hia 
noble perseverance and their sordid obstinacy. 

Thtiy left nothing ‘undone to probe his feelings to the 
utmost, and bring his magnanimity to the most despe- 
rate trial : still he retaained Jaithful to their cause. 

Scorning the idea of subskiy, he, at length, applied 
for a loan of five millions sterling, ollering ample secu- 
« rities for the payment of interest and principal ; and 
though he was refused, still remained faitl^ul to their 
cause. 

To the injury of refusal they added insult by pre- 
tending to grant the loan, but declining to be security 
to the British stockholders, who, of course, could not, 
without such security from their own government, 
gratify their own wishes by complying with those .of the 
emperor : still he remained faithful to their cause. 

In the attempt to relieve Dantzick, they prevented 
him i^m employing his ships, by promising to send 
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their own ; which promise not being performed, Dant> 
Bick^ so important to future operations, fell into the 
hands of the French ; still he remained JbithJiU to*'ihe 
cause. * ’ 

' Instead of making a de^nt on Uie coast of the Bal> 
tic, they thought of conquests 'j^or themselves; and 
shut out their puny expeditions to Egypt and Constan- 
tinople, as if to convince the world, by a succession of 
ill luck, of their eagerness for political depravity, and of 
their want of ability to execute even their own schemes: 
still the emperor remained faithful to their cause. 

They suflered him to be lampooned, and laughed at 
his ^mplicity in fighting for no Object at all : still he 
remained faithful to their cause *, 

In &oe of the world, in the august presence of parlia- 
ment, they dared to plead the necessities of Russia in 
defence of their deserting her ; ‘and to assume as die 
ground of such desertion, her being forced to fight in 
consequence of their “ bringing war to her door 
still he remained faithful to their cause. 

By their withholding all assistance, and thereby ex- 
tinguishing all hopes, till then indulged, of effectual cc^n 

* It iti highly gratifying to the feelings of the author, that his uniform 
prediction of the Prince’s not admitting these men to his confidence, has j 
been verified. In excluding them, the Prince Regent has evinced his con- 
sciousness of their shufUing policy and dishonourable conduct towards 
the Russian government ; and has given a fair pledge of his disposition 
to do Russia justice whenever a fit opportunity should present itself. 

f The speeches and sentiments of Mr. Whitbrcfvi, a prominent star In 
the ‘^Talent’* firmament. It is difficult to dt-cidc hclher iniijuity <9r folly 
was the parent of such sentiments ; for, on one hand, there was an un-* ’ 
principled desertion of a friend in distress by the very persons who had, 
contributed to that distress; on the other, there was an infatuation which 
blfnded them as to the possibility of his relieving himself at tM expense. 
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operation from England, Prusaa was not abl6 to colledt 
even the wrecks of her army ; and Austria, who, by 
interposing her forces between France and BuonapaAe, 
might have decided Ihe fate of Europe, remained I'rreso^ 
lute, and lost the only opportunity she ever had of reco- 
vering her independence. In consequence of this, the 
emperor of Russia found himself atone, and deserted by 
the very powers for whose particular interest he entered 
the lists with France : still he remained faithful tG-> the 
cause. 

While he was shedding the dearest blood of his sub- 
jects, the ruling party in England had the cruelty of 
pretending to doubt fhe sincerity of his professions, and 
the hardihood to disregard the strongest proofs that can 
b^ given by a sovereign loving bis people ; still he re- 
mained faithful to their cause. 

Buonaparte, possessing all the wisdom they wanted, 
and much more, perceived at once the situation of 
Alexander ; and finding his own invincibles sufficiently 
feasted on hard blows, professed his fnendship for 
Russia, disclaimed every purpose of hostility, sought 
every opportunity of reconciliation, urged the cri- 
minal duplicity and selfishness of the British adminis- 
tration, and the self-immolating indifference of Austria, 
offered even a share of his conquests *, and, in short, 
exerted all his means, and they were great, to detach 
Russia from a cause so unprofitable and hopeless : 
still the Russian emperor hesitated to comply, still he 
would have persisted in his sacrifices ; but at this time 

* It 18 certain that Buonaparte offered U Russia all the country east- 
ward of the Vistula; but Alexander declined it, and accepted a smaSl 
portion mer^ for the sake of a more regulu* boundary.* 
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*he had arrived at a point beyond which patience was a 
crin.e„at«d perseverance nothing less than treason against 
his people. He therefore yielded ; and at Tilsit con- 
cluded- that peace, which injustice to his own interests 
ought ft) have been made much sooner. 

Then it was that “ All the Talentsf’ were confounded 
and astonished, exclaiming, with a vacant stare, “ Who 
would have thought it * ?” Then it Wjas that tiie 
people awoke from their lethargy, drove these pre- 
tenders from their scats, and filled them with men 
who talked less but performed more, and who, by com- 
ing in one month sooner, might have yet preserved the 
friendship of Russia. 

But though this change of men and measures came 
too late to retrieve the mischief, it was not fbo late to* 
call its authors to an account. In vain the great Lord 
Hutciiinson committed a breach of confidence by dis- 
closing the private conversations he had with the empe- 
ror Alexander. His own vanity was gratified in being 
known to have conversed with an emperor ; but his 
friends were ill served, and driven to extremity. Bad 
was made viorse, and they had to choose between hu- 
miliatiug confession and open dereliction of principle, 
which last, having dared already to boast of it, their 
pride induced them to maintain without hesitation. 


* Mr .Sheridan on a former occasion related a story, which he little 
expected would so soon apply to his own political friends. A good house- 
wife, he said, to prevent a cat from doing mischief, shut the poor grim^- 
kin in a c/oset full china and various dainties ; and when, on opening 
the closet, she found her fine china scattered in fragments, and the dain- 
ties some gone, and some polluted ■J’lth “ touch impure,'^ she was petri- 
• fied with grief and horror ; her arms were extended, her eyes roll^4j^4id» 
f Qd ^e al length exclaimed, Who would have thought it f’* 
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They nobly resolved to shift all blanie upon Russia, to 
cal’ her constancy vacillation of policy, and to defend 
their own conduct on the gfound that Russia had iiei> 
ther strength, means, nor skill, to resist France'; and 
thatth^, foreseeing her certain defeat, like Aonert pa- 
triots and wise staUsmen, thought it was best to keep 
the promised sums at home. 

However, as the three successive battles of Fultusk, 
ISylau, and Friedland, the most bloody, protracted, and 
obstinate the French ever fought, stared the plotting 
junto in /the face, and proved to the world that Russia 
wanted neither strength, means, nor skill; and as the 
terrible defeats foretold by these jnspired seers had not 
yet taken place, they set about to disprove facts by 
Speculations, and to convince whom they could, that 
what had happened m^hl not to have happened. But 
even in this they had not the merit of originality ; for 
Voltaire, in his tale of Zadig, had long ago introduced a 
certain quack personage, Who finding that, contrary to 
his prediction, Zadig recovered one of his eyes, wrote a 
large volume to prove that the patient ought certainly to 
~ have lost it ! n 

'File separate peace which Russia made with France 
they tried to convert into a measure brought on by wa- 
vering j>olicy, and enforced by fear and necessity ; 
whereas they well knew it to be their own work from let- 
ters received in London long before the battle of Fried- 
land, in which letters the departure of Alexander for the 
army, and the probable event of peace, in conser^enco 
of their own neglect and equivocation, were comnu nted 
upon, and foreseen with more certainty than what was 
fouiwT to their own gloomy prophecies of the fall of 
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Russia. From the- emperor’s requiring their aid and 
assistance they einieiivourwl to establish the conclusion 
tlfnt they were right in siiji{)osing Russia destitute of 
resources, and .unable to resist ttK^ enemy ; but they 
took good care not to explain that the emperor required 
what was in some measure his due* that he was not act- 
in^ in his own defence, and neither surprise had allowed 
him time for preparation, nor the foreign interest for 
which he took up arms, made it wise or just to waste 
his internal resources* 

In short, they set every engine in motion to coin the 
basest metal into their defence. JPamphleteers, news- 
mongers, e<litors, travellers, agents, Veview^ers, and 
whosoever they eould press into their service, were 
sent to hunt in every direction and every corner, frohi 
the palace to the cotjtage, for any^thitjg, ever so trifling, 
which might vilify the moral and physical character of 
the Russian nation, fix on its sovereign the stigma of 
dishonest policy, and support the doctrine of its political 
impotence. Nay, with eagerness which betrays itsdf, 
they went so far as, through some of their mouthpieces*, 
openly t® iiisull the bleeding victims of French oppres*- 
sion with an insinuation, that it is much better to be 
enslaved, prostrated, trampled upon by Fniuce, than 
hope or «eek for consoialion and deliverance in the sus- 
pended, but not yet jl»isiod, efforts of Russia. 

I must dismiss the disagreeable subject, as I cannot, 
I owyi, even at ibis distance of Lime, treat it with beijorn- 

* 

* FUe the concluding part oi the Review of Dr. Clarke's Travels 
in Russia,'*’ in the Edinburgh Review. * 
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ifig temper ; I will, therefore, proceed to the nekt, of 
JoTfigu irtjluence and cortuption. 

Fears and apprehensions on this score are not only 
exaggerated, but appear to me totally groundless.— 
Foreign influence and corruption, and their offspring 
treason,^ have visited every country ; yet that snch visi- 
tors were ever treated with more welcome in Russia 
than in any other country, is an opinion not supported 
by facts and experience. Ever since the time of Peter 
the Great, who had established the government on a 
solid foundation, traitors have been scarce and harmless 

in Russia. The so much dreaded French influence 
< 

which carries deadly corruption on its tongue, has not 
yet reached her ; for, what appears influence at present 
ie only the common effect of peace, caused by the pre- 
ceding enmity of that faction which had unfortunately 
governed Great Britain. During the last and the for- 
mer contest with France, some instances of mismanage- 
ment may have apfjeared ; but not a single one of 
treachery ; which, until it is established, cannot be 
without flagrant injustice imputed to any of the Russian 
tiubjccts. « 

The truth is, that in Russia, while the power of the 
sovereign is more than suffifiient at any time to crush 
treason in the shell, and while the motives to cherish 
foreign influence and corruption are as few as in any 
country whatever ; the means of spreading such influ- 
ence and corruption are verj' difficult, and I may say 
’impracticable. There are no political parties, no(i fac- 
tions to agitate the mas»of the people, or give to the 
‘public mind any general impulse inconsistent with the 
interest of government, which always the inter- 
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est of the country, both being pwmaneptly united* 
Nor is there the least chance of success in propagating 
at)y specious doctrines, pregnant with latent mischief, 
thiough some surreptitious means’ or underhand chan- 
lu'l ; ' for no press can be hired to publish treason, no 
hands can be found to distribute its poison ; aod, if 
the vigilance of government should be so far baffled by 
a ’kind of miracle, the people at large will neither read 
nor understand the jargon submitted tp them. The 
Ihissiau peasantry would laugh at the French rhapso- 
dies, which have misled and ruined so many nations; 

I say tlmi would laugh, because they have af-tually done 
so whenever a few pailial attcinpfs have been made to 
seduce thorn Iroin their allegiance. The point of the 
sword is the only weapon which can be used in pep|^ 
tiating into Uiissia. 

I'he two most important departments, civil and 
tary, where influence and corruption arc most to 
dreaded, are <'hicfly in tlio hands of the nobles and the 
of t'l(Tgy, The former enjoy so many immuni- 
ties, such legitimate influence, and such vast posses- 
sions, t^jat, independent of family pride and domest*p 
partialities, their very interest, being identified with 
that of the sovereign and country, makes them proper 
and safe guardians of national wel&re. Their yielding * 
to corruption would be digging a grave for themselves, 
and inviting the first murderous blow of treason to 
their own heart. Accordingly they have always been 
rearjy to sIilhI their blood in the pre'*crvation of their 
country ; and in the records of history they liavc always 
filled tlie first rank ainTmg the Russian patriots. Aqy 
peculiarity, or-difFerence of political seutiineni^ which 

- E 2 
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may have induced them to act under the appearance of 
some secret foreign influence, has nothing in common 
with corruption ; and only shews that freedom of whilih 
they cannot be easily deprived, and which strangers 
affect to discredit, but which nevertheless is aolually 
enjoyed under the monarchical government of Russia. 

The clergy, as a distinct body, share with the nobility 
some of the most important privileges, such as exemp- 
tion from taxes, and from all the burdens of military 
service, and also a right to be judged in criminal cases by 
their peers in the ecclesiastical court; but their sons, 
who are employed in the most laborious and important 
offices under government, besides the rights inherited 
from their fathers, have the prospect of nobility before 
tliem. Their education in colleges, and afterwards in 
universities, confers on them personal nobility ; and 
if they do not choose to return to the profession of 
their fathers, a few years of faithful service and irre- 
proachable conduct make their nobility hereditary, 
and open the way, on a level with the most ancient 
and exalted families, to the highest trusts, dignities, 
find honours in the empire. This class, w;hich has 
the greatest share of talent and youthful activity, has 
also the gieatest losses to fear, the greatest advantages 
to gain, and the strongest excitement of ambition to 
be honest ; and, therefore, being triply fortified, is in- 
accessible to corruption. 

Nor are the, other classes debarred from all these 
advantages, provided they are inclined to enter the ser- 
vice, and had received ac education to qualify then, for 
tiu; same. It is the happy feature of the Russian go- 
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vernment, enforced and perpcluatcd by the iminortal 
example of Peter the Great, tluil iIkj nobility, (hough 
entitled to all their special and iiuiivi'luai |)riviie;.:c5, are 
excluded from official precedence, unless they obtain it, 
liksp tht; rest, by personal merit ur service ; so that the 
son of a clergyman, incrcfnant, or\ivcn a peasant, by a 
higher advancement in office, obtains a positive pi c-cmi- 
nence over the son of a nobleman; and a piincc or a 
count, both in military and civil service, is often placed 
under the immediate command of a person of low ori- 
gin. Tins jjroduces an equality of chances and advan- 
tages, in the pieservation of which all ranks, more or 
less, are intcrCvSled and united. * 

The Russian mercliant, though enjoying many import- 
ant privileges, gives himself up to trade and induslr)^ 
and never medvlles in politics, A shield of national 
prejudice guards him from all foreign influence and cor- 
ruption, and he is thrown into the mass of population, 
which, besides the same prejudice, has loyally inter- 
woven with its very nature, habits, and religion. 

That class of peasantry which Europeans call slaves, 
and on whose impatience they calculate tlte eiiemv’s 
success, arc not numerous or important enough to en- 
danger the safety of the empire, even were they inclined 
to do so ; but ii>cy view their own li.':;:pincss without 
burrowing the eyes of s*:! rangers, and have in no instance 
as yi-'t, failed in loyalty, or' apjieared inferior to other 
classes in their atlaclinient. The glorious little band 
which had saved Russia under Pojars!:y and IVlipin, 
as has been stated in a pregeding page, wasHfliicfiy 
composgcl of this class* of men. They have, at ‘all 
times, furnished the bravest and the best soldiersjpr the 
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Russian army — soldiers who, according to the enemy^s * 
own account, when prostrated on the iieid'of .battle, 
aftd while a single spark of life is remaining in tht*n», 
always, -before they expire, cast a lingering look of 
farewell towards their beloved country. Even Ahe 
Polish peasantry of the same condition, and so lately 
subjected, have completely disaj)pointed the views^ of 
Buonaparte, whose public proclamations preceding^ the 
last war prove how natch, and how prematurely, lie 
had relied on their co-operation. 

From nten so devoted what cannot be expected, when 
their unchangeable loyalty is further stnmgthencd by un* 
common love and' attachment to the person of Alex- 
ander, who like a benignant deity smiles upon them, 
and by sure and gradual steps leads them all to the 
•temple of freedom * ? 

, In short, among the, causes which may operate against 
/Russia, foreign influence and corruption, which to be 
effectual must be extensive, are the least to be feared ; 
while on the opposite side she has many sources yet 
unexplored, and .perhaps unsuspected. It is probable 
that the extremity of distress would only make Russia 
belter acquainted with her own Strength ; at all events, 
she is certain of commanding all that invincible force, 

It was reserved for this truly benevolent prince to complete the 
liappiness ot Russia by devising apian which, in a short time, will eman- 
cipate every portion of its population. He has caused a consideiablc fund 
to be laid apart, and augmented eveTy year, from the general revenue, 
for the sole purpo‘>c of taking on mortgage and rcdeemij»g the estates 
iwitk peasantry; and of purchasing such as are offered* for sale^ b ^ means 
V ^ agtiits established for that «nd in every province of the empire The 
viiccess has answerfcd the most sanguitv expectations ; and several hun- 
of thousands have already been emancipated, and restored tu^heir 
pkopftr ranks in society. 
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which enthusiasm can impart, and exalted patriotism 
can inspire. , 

fturing the last war, no sooper h^d the government 
proclaiiiicd the project of raising militia, than 600,000 
mt?in were iiinnediately enlisted ai^fl equipped for the 
field. The nobles set the first exarrilrle, and the ardour 
thereby excited in all the ranks was incredible. The 
spirit, of emulation removed all (bstihetioh between the 
prince and thejjeasant ; and conferred it pnly on those 
who made the gicatest sacrifices. For two or three 
years afterwards, the publfc papers teemed with the 
names of those patriots who had co|itributed their mite 
to tile common stock. . Some gave -all their personal 
eficcts, and some disposed of their houses, in order to 
enlist and maintain themselves ; while others parteil* 
with all they possessed, in order Jto bring tlie produce 
into the public fund, which was raising for the support" 
of this new race of warriors. Instances occurred of 
gentlemen selling their whole estates, that they might 
raise whole regiments at their own expense, and, at the 
head of them, present themselvss to the delighted eye . 
of their rnonarch. After this, it would be ah insult to. 
suspect among the nobles, or any other c'ass of the Rus- 
.sian people, the existence of foreign influence and 
ruption. 

■t 

With regard tq the defects of the militaty sy^tetfi of: 
Russia, I know not on wjiat ground this opinion 
been^permittdd to prevail; dr why the sdcce ssj^ 
Russia have been overlooked find forgotten, as if th^. 
were merely accidental ; and Her failures uniformlj;|A^ 
tributed to soifie permanent (te&cte in her 
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tem, such as want of skill in officers, and discipline in 
sojfliers. 

While other Europeap nations, who have oppoled 
P'rance with much less effect, and have been crippled 
and ruined, still were allowed to retain, in the ^public 
estimation, their original military character ; Russia alone, 
after sii'^taining several contests without being either 
(:ripi>led or ruined, ('aniiot, it wseems, lose a battle or a 
single inch of ground, without losing at the same lime 
lior military fame, and canting distrust as tf) tl;e skill of 
her officers, and tlie disripline of her soldiers. If the 
French are beaten, it is cousidercvl as the efiect of acei- 

f • 

dent; but if the Russians fail, they are in^laully de- 
prived of all llie indulgence which might be claimed 
.from the urif(3reseen operation of cliance. 

' An army, equal, and even inferipr, in skill and disci- 
,pline, may beat another better equipiH'd, merely by the 
temporary superiority of its general and the adven- 
titious aid of numbers, without depriving, however, the 
vanquished of the cicdil due to tlicin ; yet, with re- 
gard to the Russians, no allowance is made in this re- 
spect, though it is well known that the Frenr.h, when- 
ever they opposed them, had the double advantage of an 
able and experienced general, and of numbers greatly 
superior. If Massena, at the head of a French army, 
engaged Buonaparte at the heftd of another Fiench 
army, and either of them were defeated, as both could 
v'l^ot be victorious ; the comment would be, that the 

'V' 

fcoi^qHeror was a belter general, or had a Superior \*brcc, 
car tliat both were in his favour ; and none would say 
' thsit the beaten army wanted good officers and dis- 
cipline^’- then the reverses of the 'Jiussians under 
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’ siinnar circumstances, should be viewed in a different 
and less favourable light, appears to me a manifest in» 
justice, a'hd mysterious, incomprehensible infatuation. 

In all the sanguimiry battlesf which took place in Po-> 
fai^d, the Russians were decidedly inferior in numbers, 
and their general was by no means equal in reputation 
to. Buonaparte. Moreover, they fought fair, breast to 
brdast, and face to face, in an open field, without any 
local advantages to counterbalance the disadvantages 
under which they laboured — to speak, more technically, 
they fought general engagements or regular pitched 
battles, one after another, and upon the largest possible 
scale; yet, far from being dispersed) routed, or disabled 
from action, they firmly maintained their ground, and, 
whenever it was necessary, retreated in perfect order^ 
— retreated before a veteran and more numerous army, 
commanded by Buohaparte and the greatest generals'^of 
the age ! How could the Russians have done this, £f 
they had not skilful officers, tO command every move> 
ment, and execute every order with promptitude and 
habitual intelligence ? If they did want such officers 
and good discipline, in addition to all other disadvan- 
tages ; then Napoleon, his generals, and his army, are 
not deserving half the credit given them ; for th^ 
ought to have, in an instant, annihilated their weak ad- 
versaries. But if Napoleon, his gencH'als, and his army, 
be.iairly entitled, and I think they are so, to all their 
fame and renown ; then the Russians, who could 
po|e them. with such well-directed efforts, and 
such well-regulated braveiy, could fight in retqedti%j 
and, fora scries of days, disputing every inch of gr(]B494 
with the enepiy^ without the least ffisorder or any'o^her 
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loss than was occasioned by death, must have had of- * 
ficen and distnpHne of no ordinary kind, bht such as 
wen grown with years, and matured by etperience ; 
such, in short, as cannot be easily arrested in their pro- 
gress, and must continue unimpaired by any tempoijjtry 
or accidental advantages of the enemy. 

The first attempt of the first regular Russian ar^y 
fiiiled at the battle of Narva; but Peter the Great, who 
had formed that army, soon placed it on a foundation not 
to be eanly shaken. The ver^ men who had thus fied at 
the sight of an enemy, in a short time were able to face 
him, and beat him upon equal terms. The Swedish 
general Seklippenbark in Livonia, and another Swedish 
genend, Croomortfiti Finland, only two years after, were 
each defeated with terrible loss in a pitched battle; 
iuid were the first to feel the valour of the Russians, di- 
rected by skill and discipline. At the action of Czar- 
aqpata, prince Galitsin, with only S battalions and 13 
squadrons, completely defeated and routed a Swedish 
fi>rceof 5000 men, commanded by general Rosen, and 
the best in the king’s army. At the battle of Lezno, 
Peter the Great, who commanded in person, vrith lO 
rqgpments of horse and 10 battafions of foot, attad^ed^, 
■routed, and took 20 Swedish raiments, amounting in 
all to 10,000 men, whom general Lewenhaupt was lead- 
to the king’s a^stance : the general himsdf, and 
'tsltout 50 men more, were all that escaped. At the 
<t|miemorable battle of Poltava, where the Russian force 
(fivided into three lines, so as to form a kind of 
gperv^ to each other, the first line of foot, 10,000 men 
was the only one engaged in the main action, 
^HildlUKl the honour of defeating a most formidable ene- 
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‘ my, before it was necmary to bring the rest to its as- 
sistance :*a wonderful progress of skill and discipline * 
ill nine y^rs, and perfectly authenticated by 'the official 
account of that battle. * • 

'^''he* same progress^ was visible at sea ; for the first 
regular fleet which Peter had built, md fitted out uadev 
hi| own command, attacked a Swedish fleet, commanded 
by Vice-admiral Ehrenchield ; aUd, though the Swedes 
were* much older sailors, thek metal heavier, and their 
commander an dficer of great dtiU and experience, tb^ 
were completely defeated, most of their sihips taken, 
and the admiral himself made prisoner. ^ 

Was all this the effect of chance ? Has the Bit (tf 
war, since that time, ‘ been less cultivated by the Bus* 
sians ? Or has their militaiy diaracter degenerated ? 
Frederick the Great, and the iidiabitants of Berlin, whts 
Siiw the Russian eagles planted 00 their ramparts, can 
testify to the contrary. The young tree, planted by the» 


* The following anecdote will further convioce us of the loyalty aii4 
disupllnc of the Russian soldier. Peter the Great, at ait interview ulith 
the kings of Denmark and Poland} hearing them boast of the superiority 
of their soldiers, instead of disputing the point with them, proposed^ap 
fyperim€n\ which was immediately assented to, and whi^h was, to or^ 
a grenadic r to jump out of h third floor window* The king of Dentnark 
tried the experiment on one of his brarest and most loyal soldiers, 
on his knee refused compliance. The khsg of Po^nd waved the trial al* 
together, conceiving it to be hopeless ; vrh^ ?ct£x ordered one of hif 
suliliers, the kast promising that could be picked Out, to descend tbk 
Window. The boldiet merely crossed himself, touched his hkt acconfinl;^ 
to foi m, boldly maiched to the window, and had already one of 
kgs out, when the cmjperor stopped him, and told him he was satis ^jy 
Th^ kings were astonished, and each made the soldier a present of lb 
ducats, requesting Peter to promote him to the rank of 
czar inbwered, that he wou]^ do sp cftilige them, but not to 
the soldier $ for all his soldiers would do as much, and by 
ti^cm in the same way he would have no soldiers at all. ^ * 

P 2 
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care and genius of Peter, had a soil too congenial and 
well chosen not to thrive. It has cast a deept'oot, and 
if. still in its vigour; and though the storm may bendiit, 
and the frost may strip it of its leaves, the chilling hand 
of decay has not yet touched it. > ^ 

, 1 will pass the victories over the Turks and Poles, 
and bring Russia into contact with France, the terror 
and the scourge of the present age. 

From the year 1799 , when the contest first began 
between France and Russia, to the treaty of Tilsit, 
there had been seven great, r^ular, or pitched battles, 
fought in Italy, Switzerland, Grermany, and Poland, and 
txrith what success inay be seen from the following com- 
parative statement. 


I 

1^ rAvotrs OF ncrssiA. 

o 

The dedsive laille of Cmano, 
iKrbere the French^ under Mo- 
teau, were defeated bj Su* 
i^arow. 


IN FAVOUK OP prance. 

i 

The hatile of Zurich, under 
Massena, decisive^ and de« 
Btructive to the Ruitisns, who 
were commanded by Korean* 
hofT. 


The laUle of Trelia, fought 
the same general, which 
Ifeted three days, and term!- 
sated in the total destruction of 
the enemy, commanded by Mac<a 

, ^ The hattle of Nwh the most 
lA^dy and obstinate in Italy, 
•iHpch finally ended in the de- 
e^Vlft'^ry of Suwarow over 
lU^rench generals Jonbert and' 




Koae* 
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to/fa ^ PuUmK whera Tke haiite tf JusterUtx, ii^ 


general Be|iDgBeo repobed Buo* 
naparte'wit^ great ioii. 

ITAe "horrid, sangmnary hat^ 
iU of Eylau, where general 
BEiingseii commanded, and 
wfiych, for its obstinacy, slaugh* 
ter, «and a series of bloody 
actions, that for fourteen days 
preceded it, has no pamllel in 
the history of modern warfare. 
It completely arrested the pro* 
gress of the Fiench, and, in 
ipite of Buonaparte, diove them 
back into winter-quauers. 


which the Russians attacked 
Buonaparte; but were driven 
back with loss, though they 
still kop^ their first position* 

The haitle of Friedknd, in 
wbich^ after fighting for sixfoeu 
days ilicessantly, Ruonapertt 
succeeded in driving the Rus- 
sians from their positions 3 and 
gained ground without any other 
advantage than the posscasiofi 
of Koningsbeig* 


From this statement, of the correctness of which any 
one may judge, the? events being within hia memoiy^ 
there is a clear balance of two battles in favour of the 
Bnssians; and a general balance of decisive and de« 
structive termination of their victories* It also appears 
that, even in carrying on a tfefensive war, the Russians 
with Suwarow and equal numbers, were more success^ 
ful over*the French, than the French with Buonaparte 
and superior numbers were over the Russians. But 
when all minor actions are considered, in which the 
Russians had generally the advantage, such fot in^ 
stance as the exploit of prince Bagration, who, hefci% 
tlK battle of Austerlitz, while the Russian army was re«» ^ 
treating, with six thousand men, and in sight of Nmdil 
le&n, cut his way through a French army ; and, aboue^^ 
when we reflect on ^e unjtrecedented passage 
t^arow over the Alps, which, from his first eotraip^ into 
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Switz^land to his quitting it % was av constant chain of * 
brilliant achievements^, and an uninterrupted^ series of 
mi^lendid triumphs over the foe^ over the peifidy of«an 
aTly> and over nature herself ; the balance in favour of 


^The AuBtriati aiiny, under the Archduke Charles, in Switzerj^d^ 
wIdUv IQ conjunction the Kussians whom Suwarow was coming to 
take under his command, kept Masscna in check, was ordered to with- 
draw ! and the Russians, left to the mercy of the enemy, more than double 
fin numb^ were attacked and defeated. The victorious enemy then 
tamed his asida forces upon Suwarow, cut o£F his communication with 
the fugitives, and surrounded him' on all sides. No alternative remained 
apparently, but to surrender at discretion, or starve by famine. The enemy 
already made sure of his prey* At one time Suwarow was represented to 
Sght as a drauV (vide Massena^s bulletins to the Directory) ; at another, to 
ka(ve loitabe whole of his army (which, indeed, was scarcely equal to one 
of the eiiei$f 's force], in killed andprisoners^ being himself among 
latter. But Suwarow was no ordinary being. With a handful of men 
lerho i|ahiijiht‘tiothitig impossible u^der their general, and who by death 
iiOBe op^d be parted Irom hhn, he forced his way sword in hand, and 
Jed his Victorinas few, througb the hostile rankt that vainly opposed them. 

enemy, who the moment before, confident in his numbers, \vas boast- 
fbgly anticipating the fall of Suwarow, was defeated, and by yielding four 
thousand prisoners, added one more to the already numerous trophies of 
the aged hero# This action, the last, but perhaps the most splendid of 
all the preceding, closed the long and brilliant career of the illustrious 


veteran, and secured him the title of « Invincible,” due to him in the 
'atrictest sense of the word \ for he never lest a battle. It is but Justice 
% 0 . acknowledge here, that Suwarow acquitted the Archduice Charles of 
4^131 intention or equivocal conduct towards the Russians, well know- 


Ir||s that tiic Archduke coultb not have withdrawn his forces so prema- 
from Switzerland,, and exposed them to a defeat, without previoufi 
his Cabinet; R being the ertablished rule with the Austrian 
a most preposteixms and fatal rule to her interests, that no 
ydtMoiXkdxtr in chief cab resolve upon any measure of impoitance, thop^h 
Iwm^ual service, and at a distance frpm home, without receiving oidtis 
*9111111)01 purpose, from the council of war at Vienna 1 Suwarow wan 
mHF fore days* march iirom the Ruslan army, which was defcatei^ m 
Had the Austrians therefore waited only five da>b lo iger, 
bm tirected a junction wdth i^, and Massena would have 
&te of the French, army in Italy, 
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*}lassia wiy be prodigiously increased ; und tbougb sho 
is now- depressed by being deprived of her best geneif 
ral, /while France is raised by possessing hers, it tiHtt 
dtill be sufficient to .console us with tbe assurance, that 
if ^^warow could not conquer France, Napoleon 
not conquer Russia; that the latter cm her own tetijany 
i8,^ik.e the former, invincible ; and that a single 
may* produce many important changes,' without tbtRf 
being connected with any difi^ence or permanent do^ 
fects ill the military system of either. It is impossitde 
to repel this assurance while we behold Spun and Por- 
tugal with no government, no resources, and no tegu- 
lar force but what their.ally furntshef them, 8uooi|»Fu11y 
defying the utmost efforts of gigantic France. ' 

The last campaign in Poland, distressing as it was tq** 
the French, is nothing to what they must expiirience Kf 
they dare again to inVade it. Atbhat time the saddei| 
overthrow of Prussia enabled them to seize on many 
line and fertile provinces, which fumidied them with, 
necessary supplies ; but which are now exhausted, of 
will be prevented from furnishing any. The more men 
Buonapar^ brings with him, and the farther he pene- 
trates into Russia, the nearer he will draw to the 
of Charles XII. Again the Russian peasants vrill itNi 
n^ved, again their habitations will.be destroy^ 
again whole fertile regions vrill be, for safety, conVertljprii 

Vby^c Russians into a barren wilderness. TTie 
if they advance, will see nothing but the Russian bays 
nets^DristIing.in fiont, and receding only to strike vjill 
surer aim ; nothing but fugitive Cozaks * hanghig-i 

* The name Cozais is general, and applied to all those trito 
low 't^ sam; irregular and almost optional method of warfai^ 
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their wingB, who, used to this distressing modo of war«* 
&re, will harass them by day and night ; and nothing 
behind or around them but sterility^ fiunine^ and dhio<> 
lotion. ^ ' 

tjeular bocfies of the ate dtetingoiBhed from each othcty not 8^ 
much hy the diiGTcreut nations which compose them, as by the placeB'^hey 
rtspectWely inhabit. Thus the Don Cezakt take their name frodi the 
liter Dou$ the (ktraltan Cazakt ftom the Ouralian mountains; the Cozah 
^ the Ukredne from the name of the country; and the Za^ravsan Cozah 
from the cataracts of the Dnieper, as the word ZaporaDtany or more pto- 
perly Zaporostzi^ signifies, in the Russian language, people living be* 
yond the Cataracts.” The two former are chiefly the colonists of Great 
Ru88h^ and the two latter are formed of MalopRuSbians ; these wear no 
beards. Th^ Zaporavians shave even their heads, and leave only a small 
jpiecc cC hair upon the crown, long enough to reach the nose, priding 
tberniwlves upon every thing opposite to cwiliration, and to the common 
Ibeliiiga of man. There was a time vrhen no woman whatever was per- 
mitted to live in their society; and though they began lately to have more 
hitercourse with the sex, still they retained litrongly the marks of their 
frnrme j^frrocity, and might be called, witli great propriety, a gang of 
desp^xte outlaws, of robbers, and all sorts of public oiFenders, who 
were suffered to exht merely on account of the mibchief they did to the 
enemy. They are now abolishedf pr sunk in the more civilized race of 
Tchernomonkie Cozahie, 

The Cozaks of the Ukraine^ and the Don Coznkst are more advanced ia 
civilization '• the latter are seen sometimes with and sometimes without 
beards ; but the former exist now merely in name, applied indiscnmi- 
fiately to all the inhabitants. There are also Cozals formed into legulaf 
regiments, but of these we need not speak. Excepting the Cozakj of the 
Vkreunef and the Zaporavtdns^ the Tartars and Calmuks arc so interspersed 
with all other Cosuai/, as to form the most conspicuous and prominent 
^Ikattire in them. The Calmuks seem to b'c the real descendants of the 
linciait Scythians, who dwelt on the bordtrs of the Don (Tanais). Their 
^atures are broad and flat, with a pair of small, fiery, and piercinj^ eyes. 
^%liey are of smaU stature, very robust and active, and expert in ihe use 
Jgr the bow and anow, which they to this moment manage wil^. asto- 
dexterity. They are extremely skilful in taming wild herKc j, and 
ilU biix'd expressly for that purpose Ly the horse*coii tractors tor the 
•whTt who have to choose these animals out of the wild studs bred 
buid proprietors in Little Russia, A Cahnuk nd.*s into 
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The Fre|ch isoldiers feel this ; Buonaparte knows it 
too, wd hesce is his delay ; for Russia has taken a de^ 
ui^ive stand against him, ever since sh^ has refused M 
ado{i^t hj^ continental system, the darling child of hit 

the mi^t of th^se ungovernable creatures^ and after a horse is sii^|ted 
out, ^ich. is *tc[ be taken, he throws a loop round his neck With atcli 
experti^ess, that, though the distance is considerable, as the littocioik^ 
animal will not suiFcr any one to approach near him, he seldom misfl^ 
his aiixk No sooner does the loop fall upon the horse’s neck, than the 
Calmuk fastens, with amazing rapidity, the other end of the rope to the 
saddle he bits upon, in such a manner as to prevent all possibility of the 
hoise’s escaping The unruly savage, thus suiprised, struggles haid{| 
but the other horse, which the Calmuk rides, takes such a position by 
the direction of the rider, that the stiiengtb of tlfe captive is exhausted# 
and he at length suffers himself to be led away, and ia soon tamed4 The 
Taitars, who are like Calmuks in their persons, are> iO intermixed with 
them as to be seen every where together. They eat hoi se^desh, without^ 
any other preparation than t^e wanning it under the saddle they ride 
upon. For this reason, they have in general two or three horses witK 
them ; so that their provisions and the means of travelling proceec with 
them without any incumbrance. Both these nations, or tribes, at * ex- 
tremely numerous among the Don Cozaks; and all together form those 
ft rrible warriors, whose aspect alone is buflSexent to dismay an enemy not 
accustomed to such a bight. 

The Cozaks arc a valuribic appendage to a regular army — they arc its 
guides and bat^llitcs. It is their particular business to obtain intelligence 
fiom the enemy, which they do sometimes in the manner that a Calmuh 
take'i a wild Iiorsc. As soon as a Cozak comes near enough to the object 
of his search, he throvirs a loop round his waist, fastens it to his sXddl^ 
anc jjr allops oil with the prisoner. All the outposts are formed chidSy. 
of the Cozaks. Ihey are cor^tantly upon the look-out, and cutac^* 
\ ^icu QUs f giirc in skirmishes. The desire of gain, or the pro$pecC 

the main spring of their actions ; and a Cozak will scMom 
flinch from attacking two opponents, if he sees the probability ofplun%(, 
der. Tnelr chief and most destructive weaxjon is a long lance, suspenddi 
upon J sling from the waist. When they are upon the attack, theJ*kP 
the Lincc do\i*h to a level with the stirrujj torizontally, and after draWtJ 
ing it back with the right foot, to which the butt-end is fastened, 
hurl<it forward by ^Jie same foot, with such force and 
generally proves fatal to the enemyi. The^e, 
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Einbitionj and the constant object of his breams and 
visions. His character is too well known ' to si^pose 
he wpu’d not liave long ago marched his n)yrmido;:!i 
against Russia, if he were not somewhat deterred- by 
the, hazard of the.undertaking. The policy of Russia^ 
.^l^is occasion,' seems replete with wisdtjm. While 
hhe is conscious of her own strength, she l^ves to him 
4he choice of war, and preserves for herself the ilicalcu- 


’^th a guns a brace of pistols^ and a sword something In the shape of a 
Turkish sabre. Though in their military appearance they preserve a 
certain degree of uniformity, still their dress, according to their fancy or 
means, makes the seen whenever they march in a body, chequered an(l 
Ijruiy grotesque. Though they are irregular troops, still they have a 
principle of rude discipline, with officers regu- 
;^^a{:^QtDte4 w obeyed. Thi^ horses are so diminu^^tknd appa- 
ii^nily weak, thatthey seem more calculate to be ca^4l£aii to carry \ 
, ' a Cozak^ whether through prejudice V. real conviction of their ex- 
j^'iellence, never will^ ucyfr .was known to part with his horse, nor ex- 
change it for one ever so valuable, unless it is of the same breed. These 
' horses arc a race altogether anomalous ; for whether fed luxuriously or 
sparingly, they maintain invariably the same niggardly appearance, and, 
like the Russian soldier, can exist almost upon nothing, which may, 
perhaps, account for the Cozak’s attachment to them. Such is the 
ihirst of the Cozaks for war, that when the number required is inconsi- 
derable, and they must cast lots who shall go, a serioust^quarrcl is fre- 


i^uently the consequence of not being included in the number. He that 
home without booty, or has not been in action, is viewed by the 
l^omen in a despicable light ; so that their manners and mode of living 
. nlltendJ:.o make them warriors. They thir k it charity to kill their vwn 
yegapHriades, when wounded past recovery, Or likely to fall into the hands 
merciless enemy. They disperse in such small parties, it J 
.^Impst impossible to stop their incursions ; and for this reason tKiey are 
1^ most dangerouif set of men that can enter a hostile courtryl No*- 
Bm^they less so to a routed enemy; for, though they do not hght^in the 
H^^^ey aic file: first in pursuit^ and the last in desisting fipm it. Tt>ey 
" V^d^rs ^ Italy, under the* command of Suwarow ; who 
btho’ Russian general, how to employ them to the 
have lately been receiving a regutvf pay. 
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table advantage of not appearing the aggreasor, hot of 
appealing, with a resistless voice, to her people in self* 
defence, and in revenge of that violation of sacred en* 
^rcments which France, in attacking' her, must neceau 
sariTv commit. Whether Russia repents of her alUanc^ 
or no\ her strict observance of the treaty, and her s^Qidy 
adherence t j her promises, while they show the value 
and cpnstahcy of her friendship, and cover with con* 
fusion those who doubted it ; teach Europe to rely in 
future on her fidelity and perseverance, and may possibly 
raise against France powerful and determined enemiea^ 
even where they are least expected. 

Let, therefore, France buckle on her armour ; and in 
hostile array march against Russia. Saet dodda por» 
tending disaster gather on ; and the threatening tetn* 
pest again spread wide its rapid wings, and poor its de- 
luge upon the north : Russia undismayed awaits, nay, 
invites the blow. Next to Providence, she relies on 
the tried heroism of her people, and on the prayers of 
the sufl^ring millions whose champion she now standi 
forth. Her struggles will be against universal tyranny, 
and her success will be the deliverance of all. Her 
safety will be the protection, and her independence the 
relief and security of the oppressed. Her cause is 
qpuse of freedom ; and every soil trod by the foot of A 
freeman, shall yield to it a tribute of sympathy. Her 
s.-xii'-e is the cause of humanity ; and wherever man 
draws the breath of life, blessings shall be its enviab^nt 

It is with Russia that the &llen nations can even hon* 
to rise. The frowning idol, under whose imn 
bcArl'^ victims daily expire, nuy yet be 

o % 
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and awe the world ^nly by Ua j 
fidml 'I^e overgrown colosans, from 
iltipea fitial grat^ Enropa in vain strives to free herself; 
ejan only on itt own element be crushed. The thu^d^ 
'^4Jbioil has onfy struck at its shadow on th^ oceay ; but 
^nij|hii|a jtabstanae, in which all the ingre^^ients (.f mis*' 
^IdlPr mo flOOloIidated, still remains the satrle. Sojhe of 
dibMt r^tlinti^fks have only been intercepted ) while the 
)!|lnM|lk wborein such honid conflagrations are 

still ramains uncatinguished. Even in the 
iHlgloilMi hf the now respiring Lusitania, only some of 
ttietvitKfVliuibshave been shattered; the enormous 
with hfe and vigour, is stiU fed by 
Mtn l^aod, and endowed with 
renovating aod increasing its 
To .issaul^ its extremities is only 
ita rage sad fuiy ; but to encounter it at 
ha fd) ^mensioos, hom t to heart, IS tiie only 




P tSf flfatroyiing it ^Thib may jet be hoped fjota 
ipfOiim of Rnssia* 


rua £Ni>. 
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